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FOREWORD 

Most American cities are ruled from a Little Back 
Room or its equivalent. Most of them kre controlled by 
politicians who.se methods resemble those of the organiza- 
tion to which Peter Cadogan gave such loyal service. 
Speaking as one who distrusts the political reformer, it is 
only fair to Peter and to those who make his acquaintance 
for me to say that he became a reformer quite unintention- 
ally and more or less against his will. Incidentally his own 
reformation was accomplished in much the same way. Be- 
yond assuring sensitive citizens that the picture of Col- 
ehester was not drawn from their particular town, there is 
nothing that need be said about the city or about the young 
man who grew up in it which is not made sufficiently plain 
by Cadogan himself. 
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I SHALL begin, I think, where I made the acquaintance of 
Miss Boykin. You would not like to have me tell what 
went before that, and I should not like to tell it. When 
I opened my eyes, then, and looked from the bed upon 
a strange room, the first object on which my eyes rested 
was the bowed head of a young woman in a nurse's cap. 
This was Miss Boykin's head, though at the time I didn't 
know it, and it was bowed over a novel. She sat by the 
window, and the sunlight on her cap made a patch of 
brilliant white above her head. If people dream in a stupor, 
I may have been dreaming of angels ; and from the question 
I immediately asked her I conclude that I probably had 
been. 

Miss Boykin showed me, at any rate, that I was no longer 
dreaming. She glanced toward the bed, when I spoke, just 
as you may see a woman look at a restless baby that doesn't 
belong to her and that she is glad doesn't belong to her, 
and went on with her reading. That slightly annoyed, 
slightly contemptuous, turn of her head might have told 
me a great deal about this young person if I had been in a 
mood to receive it. But I only closed my eyes in an effort 
to recapture whatever fleeting vision it was that her gesture 
had dissipated. Failing in this, and realizing, I think, how- 
ever vaguely, as a boy will, that the time for day-dreaming, 
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too, wa3 past, I looked carefully about the room, not neglect- 
ing the haughty young woman and her novel. 

I discovered that I had a bandage across my forehead, 
and a pain behind the bandage, and another pain and 
another bandage connected with my right wrist. When 
I turned my head the pain seemed to sway about inside it ; 
and when I kept my head still the pain presently began to 
drift about as the sound of music drifts about through 
the corridors and rooms of a large building. It swelled 
and diminished in volume, and went here and there; and 
from the distance it appeared to travel I came to think 
of my head as of tremendous dimensions. A fleeting com- 
parison with the Court House in Colchester occurred to 
me. We had larger buildings than the Court House; four 
or five tall office buildings which we still, in the year 1900, 
called skyscrapers ; but the Court House had been impressed 
upon my youthful imagination, and, besides, the Court 
House had a dome. However, though I keem to have tried 
to do it, I could not succeed in identifying my aching head 
with the McLane County Court House, so I fixed my gaze 
steadily upon the fair, cold face by the window, and spoke 
again. There was nothing dreamy about my voice now; 
and, finding it weaker than I had expected, I repeated my 
question in the tone of a young man who expects to have 
attention paid to what he says. 

Miss Boykin looked at liie this time with a kind of 
curiosity which I later identified as professional interest. 
She told me I was in the Saginaw Apartments — I had asked 
where I was — ^and she went back to her novel, and left 
me to reflect upon this informaton. It was calculated to 
inspire reflection. For the Saginaw, which I knew well 
from without, was on lower Charles Street which I should 
say corresponded in Colchester with lower Fifth Avenue 
in New York. Most American cities of one hundred or 
two hundred thousand inhabitants boast of a main business 
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thoroughfare — ^in Colchester this was State Street-^and of 
one exclusive residence street; and along the shaded^ 
asphalt stretches of upper Charles all the old families of 
Colchester that still could afford it made their homes. The 
newer rich crowded onto Atlantic Boulevard; and many 
of those who were new and not yet rich compromised on 
such quarters as the Saginaw. I didn't know all this at 
the time; I found it out later. At the time, the Saginaw 
Apartments impressed me as palatial, and, wasting little 
time in reflection — for I was not used to palaces — I 
demanded : "Who pays the rent ?" 

A clear, merry laugh rang out from my companion, and 
she dropped her novel and came over to the bed. She did 
a number of things for me that nurses are expected to do, 
all of them offensive to me save the last which consisted in- 
giving me something to eat, soft toast and an egg, though 
not half enough of it. And when I refused to obey her 
direction and go to sleep, she sat down beside me and 
asked questions, and answered a few of mine. She was 
rather pretty — ^though that didn't particularly matter, in my 
present circumstances — a thin young woman, with long, 
capable hands, a long face, terminating in a long chin, with 
plenty of black hair under her amusing little white cap. I 
didn't like her manner, which was patronizing; a boy of 
seventeen doesn't want to be patronized, especially by a 
woman. 

'*What I want to know," I presently remarked, "is who 
is putting up for my keep. Whose place is this? What 
am I doing in here?" 

Miss Boykin appeared mildly surprised that I didn't 
know. "These are Ralph Magruder's rooms," she replied. 
But why I was there appeared as much of a puzzle to 
her as to me. She had rooms herself in the Saginaw, she 
informed me, and Magruder — she called him Mr. Mack — 
had called her up late the night before. She had come 
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down and taken charge of the case. I was the case. ''Dr. 
Shriver was here and a man named Este — ^Arthur Este/' 
she went on. "They brought you in a taxicab, and I guess 
you know what they brought you for." 

"Who's Magruder?" I naturally inquired. 

She opened her eyes a little. They were small gray eyes, 
and didn't lend themselves to astonishment, or indeed to any 
expression except a kind of cool shrewdness. "Don't you 
know Mr. Mack?" 

"I don't know any of 'em." 

She seemed amused, but the fact was not at all amusing 
to me. "How did you get hurt ?" she abruptly inquired. 

I had been expecting that, and I answered promptly. 
"I fell off a roof." 

She smiled disdainfully; and her smile recalled vividly 
the smile I used to encotmter from a particularly disagree- 
able school teacher. I never did like wcnnen teachers for 
boys. A healthy beating from a man, I used to believe, 
would have done my soul good; while the smile of that 
woman teacher — ^her name was Miss Briggs — bewildered 
and maddened me. It is the part of youth to be largely 
misunderstood by its elders — anyway, to think itself mis- 
understood — ^but there are some things about a boy that 
a man doesn't misunderstand. 

"It was the roof erf a shed." I knew the value of cir- 
cumstantial detail. "It's in behind Pike's Peak. You know 
the Palace Hotel, don't you — ^Jim Pike's, where all the big 
politicians hang out? They call it Pike's Peak. There's 
two alleys goes in behind." My grammar was a little 
ragged. "One off'n State Street and one off'n Asbury 
Street, with a paved place in behind. That's where the 
back door of the saloon is, in there, with a 'lectric light 
over the door. But there's a shade on it. And when 
you're up on the roof of the shed, it's dark. And my foot 
slipped. And they took me in the back room, and a lot 
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of men come around. I must of lit on my head, I guess. 
I didn't know any of 'em, and pretty soon I didn't know 
nothing." 

The nurse pursed up her lips thoughtfully, and repeated 
the name of Colchester's popular saloon keeper as though 
it were not unfamiliar to her. "J^^ Pike? Hm-m! Is 
Ethel Pike his daughter?" 

I stared at her in some alarm. "What do you know 
about Ethel Pike?" 

"Well," Miss Boykin remarked with her air of cool 
amusement, "the first thing you asked me just now, when 
you came to yourself, was whether I was Ethel Pike." 

"Oh!" I said, much relieved. 

She repeated her query as to the possible relationship 
between Ethel and old Jim Pike, but it went unanswered. 
My brain was clearing up ; and, superficially at least, I was 
beginning to feel more normal. There was still pain in 
my head, and in my wrist, too, for that matter ; and I had 
a bewildered sense that I was facing a new and cold and 
rather empty world, devoid of illusions, certainly devoid 
of some recent illusions which I had been living by for 
the past few weeks. I had moreover a vivid sense that 
I had been acting foolishly and must pay the penalty for 
it. But I was sufficiently myself to make use of the 
stratagem which alone had been effective against the dis- 
dainful Miss Briggs in the school room. I looked at my 
companion with entire comprehension of her question, and 
said nothing. 

Miss Briggs used to send me to thei school principal, Mr. 
Birckhead, for that, when I managed to carry it through 
successfully, which was not always the case. But Miss 
Boykin had not yet fired her last shot. "So you fell off 
a roof, did you ! Hm-m ! Mr. Mack tells a different story. 
H^ says you were struck by an automobile, and Mr. Este 
was driving it. And they took you into this Pike's place, 
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and called Dr. Shriver. And Mr. Estc felt responsible 
for you — ^though why he didn't send you to a hospital, I 
don't know — and be asked Mack to tudc you away in here. 
FeU oflF a roof !" 

I felt my cheeks growing red. "Gee!" I exclaimed. 
"What a liar that Magnider is !" 

But the nurse appeared suddenly to lose interest in me. 
"It's my opinion you are both lying !" And, with this very 
shrewd guess, she went back to the window and resumed 
her novel. 


n 

You would have liked Magruder, first of all, I think, be- 
cause he would have liked you ; and, failing of that, you 
would have liked him for himself. In aiq>earance, I can 
now see, he was rather a common type, a smooth-faced, 
black-haired young man of twenty-five, dressed, on his 
first appearance before me, in a dull-gray checked suit 
which marked his recognition that summer was over, and 
adorned furthermore by a collar, a tie and a stick-pin and 
cuff-links that impressed my youthful mind as the final 
touch of good taste. He had shrewd eyes, with a sense of 
fun ; and his air of sincerity did not hesitate to rev«al the 
fact that' he was in love with the good things of life. An 
egotistical, healtfiy, generous young fellow, he might be 
too kind to his own weaknesses; but, being without fear, 
he had no meanness or pettiness in his dealing with others. 
His mere physical vitality was like a kind of healthful 
contagion; but, what was more important, ht commonly 
skipped the first half of the book of friendship, and, so to 
speak, began ip the middle. However it might be with 
others, I was his friend, his loyal friend, before he had 
been with me ten minutes. Yet, to win my youthful trust, 
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he had made no concession whatever; he hadn't pretended 
that he was not, in a sense, my jailor. JJeither had he 
disguised the fact that he was ahnost as much puzzled by 
my present situation as I was. 

"'So I'lti a liar, am I!" he began, tossing his soft gray 
hat onto the bed and lighting a cigarette. 

Miss Boykin was absent; I was sitting up in an easy 
chair, my sturdy young figure draped in the folds of an old 
purple bathrobe supplied by my host ; and I nodded toward 
the invisible figure of the nurse. ^'She's wise to the both 
of us," I said. 

"Oh, she's clever." He smiled at me knowingly. "But 
you're clever, too." From which I saw that he had talked 
with her and knew that I had not told her how I came to 
be there. "It's all right to go slow with her," he continued 
more soberly. "Most nurses pick up a lot more informa- 
tion than is good for them. But Este's coming up to look 
you over when your head gets in working order again. 
And you don't want to be afraid to talk to him. You 
know w;ho Elste is, don't you ?" 

I nodded gloomily. "The guy what beat me up in the 
alley back of Pike's place. He's crazy, that guy is, Mr. 
Magruder — crazy as a bug!" 

The young man looked at me with an air of whimsical 
amusement, but declined to accept my estimate of Arthur 
Este's mental state. "Eccentric," he suggested as a better 
definition. Then, dropping the topic abruptly, as though 
we were not yet sufficiently well acquainted to do justice 
to such an intimate subject, he told me how he happened 
to be getting up at noon and going to bed a short time 
beforp daylight. He was employed — as indeed Miss Boy- 
kin had informed me — in the ofKce of Colchester's leading 
firm of lawyers, Edwards, Qine and Cook; but he ha^ 
formerly worked on the Morning Times, and he was help> 
ing them out on politics, as he said, tmtil the campaign was^ 
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over. "You live on Summit Street?" he inquired. "And 
work in the Goddard Iron Mills?" 

I didn't know how he knew, and I didn't ask him. I had 
given up my room with Mrs. Piatt; and I reflected, none 
too cheerfully, that the trunk I had checked to Buffalo was 
probably waiting for me there at the present time. I told 
him I hadn't any home in Colchester just now, but that 
I guessed I could go somewhere if he wanted to get rid 
of me. 

"You aren't doing yourself a bit of harm right here," he 
assured me, with his friendly smile. And he inquired 
whether I lived at the upper .end of Summit Street. I 
nodded. "That's up in Dublin, eh?" 

Dublin was a district in the neighborhood of the iron 
mills which was famed in Colchester as the scene of pretty 
continual youthful violence and of not a little violence of 
a more mature sorfT I had been proud of the fighting 
reputation of my district, but his tone in speaking of the 
locality brought me a new sense of its worth ; and my pride 
dwindled, and I wondered what this young man would 
think of me if he knew the exploits on which I had based 
a certain claim to leadership there. 

He left me in no doubt about what he would think of 
me; for, slapping his hand on his leg, he announced that 
he had seen me before. "Down at the Eureka last fall!" 
He spoke of the Eureka Sporting Qub on Summerset 
Street, where boxing matches were staged once a month or 
so between the closing and the opening of the local base- 
ball season. "You were on in a preliminary with Young 
Sweeney. I thought I recognized you the other night, at 
Pike's place. You put up a good scrap." 

His praise of my fighting ability was sincere, but I saw 
at once that it was — well, simply praise of my fighting 
ability, nothing more. He could enjoy a boxing match^ and 
praise a young gladiator; but I saw with startling dis- 
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tinctness the difference he made between fighting ability 
and the use of that ability as a money-making occupation. 
My sister Emma when she heard of my public exploit — 
though I had gone on under an assumed name — had written 
me a long^ reproachful letter, and I had promised her I 
would not do it again. I had made this concession to the 
peculiar notions of a woman, but I had never lost my 
belief in the virtue of such an adventure. Yet now, by 
his mere tone, Magruder destroyed my faith in the validity 
of the pugilist's profession. Fighting was good sport but 
it Was no kind of business for a youth of intelligence. 
I must have felt this secretly all the time, for I found 
myself in immediate agreement with him. 

I returned to a more important subject. "What's this 
Este going to do with me?" 

My companion looked at me curiously, as though estimat- 
ing how far he might go with me, and apparently concluded 
that he might go all the way. "I give it up." He knocked 
the ash off his cigarette with a preoccupied air. "I was 
down at Pike's that night. There was going to be a story 
for the Times in the morning. Uncle John Dawson was 
there, and Este, and half a dozen more politicians, and 
Howard Troxell." I winced a little, and he noticed it, and 
stopped. "You know Troxell, I guess." But as I shook 
my head, he did not press the matter. "They were framing 
it up to name Troxell for Congress. I suppose I may as 
well tell you. They got through about half past ten. 
Troxell went out. And a minute later Este went out. I was 
waiting to see Uncle John — ^that's Dawson, you know, the 
head of the Democratic machine — and presently Este came 
in with you and you were in a state that was certainly 
ripe. Nobody saw you in the back room except Uncle John 
and me — and Dr. Shnver when I called him over. I don't 
blow what Este told Uncle John. But what Uncle John 
told me was to put the soft pedal on the story that Troxell 
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was going to get the nomination for Congress. So, you 
see, Fve a natural curiosity to know what you know about 
Howard Troxell." 

My throat was dry, and I took a drink from a glass of 
water Miss Boykin had left for me on the window ledge. 
*'I don't know nothing about him, except he's a big lavyer 
down in the Guaranty Building. What makes you think I 
know anything about him?" 

My reply displeased him, and his smile vanished, though 
his frankness remained. "Este, when he's sober,' is the 
most placid man in thirteen cotmties. He wouldn't break 
a cane over your head for nothing. 'And if all you'd been 
up to in that back alley was pulling the boy bandit act on 
Troxell — and I don't think you're as foolish as that — ^he'd 
have turned you over to the police. Besides, Troxell knows 
nothing about it, and Uncle John Dawson told me not to 
tell him. So, unless I've lost my nose for news, you've 
got something on Troxell. And they're holding up the 
nomination, and tucking you away up here, until they can 
find out just what it is. And I don't mind telling you" — he 
rose from his chair and looked down at me keenly — ^*'that 
I'd like to know, myself." 

I wanted to tell him; it seemed to me that I was false 
to my new-bom friendship not to tell him. Yet I could 
not speak the word that might have opened the way for 
a confession; and my stolid face, I dare say, as I gazed 
steadily into his eyes, may have impressed him as an 
evidence of mere stupidity. 

In any event, he gave me the benefit of any doubt he 
may have had. Picking up his hat, he bowed with an air 
of dignity that put me in the wrong without, somehow, 
denying me any claim I might have upon his friendship. 
"I beg your pardon, sir," he said. And, tossing away his 
cigarette, he left me to my own uncomfortable reflections. 
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III 

** T F you're in wrong with Troxell" — ^this was Magnider's 
A advice a day or two later — ^"you'd better tread softly. 
He's pretty nearly harmless himself, but he's the nephew of 
old Porter Marshall. And you know who he is, don't you?" 
"The Porter Marshall what runs the bank?" 
"The Guaranty Trust Gmipany? Yes. And he runs 
the Goddard Iron Mills. And, if you ever want to know. 
Porter Marshall runs this* little old town of Colchester. 
Anyway, when it runs, he's the individual that nms it. 
When he's too busy to give it his personal attention, it stands 
stilL Though Uncle John Dawson sometimes drives it a 
little, just to keep the wheels running. Old Porter Marshall 
keeps his hands clean. He lets Uncle John do the dirty 
work. And then there's Este. Este is Porter Marshall's 
right hand man — and Este doesn't pretend to keep his hands 
clean." 

'TTou ain't told me what Este's going to do with me," 
I reminded him. 

"Este hasn't told me," he replied. "But you won't go 
wrong with him if you give him a straight story." And he 
went on to explain that Este came of one of the old Charles 
Street families. He had run through a fortune of his own 
by the time he was twenty-one; and his father, having a 
million or more to divide between E^te and Este's sister, tied 
up his son's inheritance in a trust fund. The Guaranty 
Trust Company was to give Este one-third of the principal 
when he was thirty-five, and the other two-thirds when he 
was fifty. "I don't blame the old gentleman, but it soured 
Este, and he has turned against the set he used to travel 
with — or they have turned against him. Charley Street, 
young man, is Colchester's idea of Heaven, and Arthur Este 
is a little local Lucifer — ^you know who Lucifer was?" 
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"The devil, wasn't he?" 

Magruder nodded. "An angel with in-growing pride. 
Este is hard as nails on the outside, but he has soft streaks 
in him. He has a bad name, and I fancy he's rather proud 
of it, and his early life was certainly not a model for the 
young. But frorii all I can see his reputation now is the 
worst thing about him. Still," he added thoughtfully, "you 
never can tell how he'll take you." 

We were in my friend's sitting room at the time, for my 
strength had returned to a considerable extent, and I could 
hardly allow my apprehension of the forthcoming inter- 
view to distract my interest in the treasures displayed before 
me. Book cases ran along one side of the room. There 
were pictures on the walls of a sort I had never seen, and 
in an alcove, above a small, flat-topped desk, the wall was 
adorned with photographs, among these a number, framed 
and unframed, of young women with a generous display of 
white arms and shoulders. I liked some of the pictures, 
which Miss Boykin had told me were etchings, but what 
she called the nudes didn't appeal to me as exactly suitable 
for a young man's room, at any rate not for the room of 
such a young man as Magruder. For in a comer he had 
collected golf sticks and tennis rackets, Indian clubs, dumb 
bells, fishing tackle and guns and a riding crop ; and on the 
floor lay a set of boxing gloves that showed hard usage. 
I was too young for what the nurse called Mr. Mack's taste 
for art, but his taste for athletics, as here illustrated, met 
every requirement of my nature. It was a question indeed 
whether his book shelves or what I named as his gymnasium 
appealed to me more. 

"I'll put on the gloves with you," he remarked, "if you 
stick around long enough. And" — following my glance 
toward his books — "while you're waiting" — and he waved 
his hand invitingly — ^"help yourself." 

My thought ranged from the books to my early school 
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experiences, and then to my dreams of the future; and 
again I was brought up against the barrier of my present 
predicament and the uncertainty of what awaited me. I 
thanked my companion, more with my eyes than with my 
lips, but I said, after a moment of hesitation : ''I wish Este 
would come, and get it over with." 

It was the noon hour, and Magruder was waiting f Qr Miss 
Boykin to return and, as he smilingly expressed it, mount 
guard over me, and let him go down to the dining room 
for his breakfast. He was smokitig his invariable cigarette, 
and he got up and threw this into the empty grate, and stood 
with his back against the mantel above it, and thrust his 
hands into the pockets of his trousers, and frowned at me 
with a puzzled, friendly smile. 'Tve been keeping him 
away," he remarked. 

"Oh!" I loosened the old purple bathrobe at the throat, 
though it was loose enough ever3rwhere, and I swallowed 
once or twice before I got my vocal organs where I could 
use them. "What's — ^whiit's Ae idea ?" I demanded. 

My friend took his hands from his pockets and made a 
boyish gesture as though a little ashamed of his own feeling. 
"I told him — ^Well, I told him I thought I could get you 
to give me the story. I didn't want him to come up here 
and abuse you. I thought it would be easier for you to 
tell me." 

"I wish I could," I responded. But I only shook my 
head. 

"So far as that goes, Este probably has figured it out 
for himself. He's keen. But he wants to look you over. 

So " Here he was interrupted by the nurse who rapped 

on the door and entered without waiting to have it opened. 
He went into his own bedroom for his hat; and, after 
greying Miss Boykin familiarly, he came back to me and 
finished his sentence. "I suppose I may as well send him 
up, eh?" 
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He lingered over the words ; and I think I showed him 
by my look that I was grateful, but there is a kind of shy- 
ness that makes it easier for one to face strangers than 
to face those one knows intimately. And, though I 
swallowed again, I shut my teeth together and nodded agree- 
ment ; and Magruder left us. 

I had found a book that fascinated me. It was bound 
somewhat after the fashion of the Bible that Mrs. Piatt 
used to carry when she went to the Free Methodist Oiurch 
just oflf from Summit Street, and it was called "The Code 
of Qvil. Procedure." I had long cultivated a secret dream 
of being a lawyer, particularly since I had been obliged, in 
deference to my sister Emma, to 'modify my ambition to 
win wealth and glory as a pugilist. And, now that my new 
friend had destroyed my faith in boxing as a reputable occu- 
pation, this dream had reasserted its power over me. Read- 
ing that book was like reading the rules of a game; and 
I believe I saw, however dimly, even then that my youthful 
love of combat might find an outlet in such a game as that. 

So the afternoon passed ; and while the nurse yawned over 
one of Mr. Mack's novels, I lost all sense of my surround- 
ings in the zest for this new knowledge, I was recalled to 
myself with a shock when a man knocked on the door, and 
Miss Boykin rose and admitted him. Arthur Este had come 
up to look me over. 

He was a tall, flat-chested man, with one shoulder higher 
than the other, and with his large, round head drawn over 
a little on one side. Though only about thirty, he was 
quite bald; even his eyebrows were gone; but he had a 
drooping yellow mustache which didn't entirely hide a 
mouth that would have been better if hidden. It was 
a large mouth that seemed always to be smiling or sneering, 
one couldn't tell which, yet a mouth that wasn't actually 
doing either; and he bad prominent, pale-blue eyes that 
impressed my youthful imagination as about as cold as the 
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eyes of a dead fish. I was of an age to notice clothes, and 
I noticed that he was still wearing a faded summer suit of 
blue serge that stood in need of cleaning. The bedraggled 
flower in his buttonhole had apparently started the day as 
a pink carnation. 

He stood in the doorway a moment, looking me over; 
then he turned to the nurse, "You may go,** he said. 

He spoke with a squeaky, falsetto voice; yet there was 
something in his manner, something particularly in the 
lode of those pale, cold eyes, that gave one the idea he was 
not a person to be trifled with. Miss Boykin held her 
head very high, and her thin young figure was very stiff; 
but she marched over to the chair she had left and took 
tip her novel,^ and paraded slowly out of the room. Bste 
locked the door behind her. 

The room interested him, and he spent some time, with 
his hands behind him, standing before the book shelves ; he 
lingered over the nudes, and the photographs above the 
desk attracted him. My chair had been moved into the 
alcove, in the tingle formed by the desk and the window, 
and the man took the "Code of Civil Procedure" from my 
hand and looked at the title and then looked at me. I was 
not, on the whole, a bad looking youth. Judging from old 
photographs, I think I must have been rather attractive, as 
boys go. I had a long, straight no^e, which doubtless 
expressed more character than I had then achieved, and a 
square chin which had lost nothing from the exploits that 
had won me such leadership as I held in the loosely orga- 
nized gang of juvenile Dublin hoodlums. My brown hair 
had a glint of red in it, and my eyes — so the sentimental 
Mrs. Piatt had told me — had the gleam of fresh horse- 
chestnuts. It was a troubled, anxious face that I turned 
up to him, but I think there was no fear in it. 

He tossed the "Code" onto the desk, and slouched down 
into a chair, still watching me intently. "You've made a 
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consummate fool of yourself," he began. "And I'm glad 
to see you realize it." 

He saw in me what I had been unwilling or perhaps 
unable to see in myself; and somehow it was a relief to 
know that he saw it. I had been living in a world of 
many dreams, as youth often does; and though the world 
I looked out upon now seemed by comparison rather bleak 
and empty, there was something almost refreshing in his 
blunt way of bringing me to a knowledge of myself. It had 
the zest of a stinging blow in the face; and I braced myself, 
with the little smile that always came in the presence of a 
personal encounter. Whatever he held in store for me, this 
clearly was a better way to meet the issue than at the 
friendly hands of Magruder before whom I could have 
shown only the weakness of remorse and none of the 
strength of my new determination. 

Este was a profane man, and I will spare you the language 
he employed during the next few minutes. He did not 
spare me, and I took it with my head up, white-faced and 
dimly smiling, and with no pretense either to him or to 
myself that I did not richly deserve all the names he called 
me. I was accustomed to rougher speech than he could 
command, but I was not accustomed to the peculiar strength 
of such a personality; and, while I did not take my eyes 
from his face, I made him see I was ready to accept all 
he chose to give me. 

He had slipped down in the large chair he occupied, until 
his coat collar was up about his large ears, and he had one 
leg over his knee ; his body seemed ridiculously at ease, but 
his mind by contrast affected me as only the more alert. 
And, without a change of manner, he want on : "I looked 
you over, down at Pike's the other night, when we had 
you washed off, and you didn't impress me as being quit<» 
such a young fool as you seemed. I told Dawson I thought 
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I had cured you. ""And, by gad, I was right! Eh? 
Wasn't I?" 

I said : "Yes, sir." 

"There's nothing like bumping up against the rough edge 
of reality for such a complaint as yours." He looked at 
my bandaged head. "And you got off very lightly, I can 
tell you that. Murder is not a fine art. And the idea that 
you can lurk around back alleys and shoot a man in the 
dark may go with your Summit Street iron workers, but 
it doesn't go among people who use their brains. You'd 
have killed that man if your second-hand revolver hadn't 
missed fire, and if I hadn't happened along in time to 
break your wrist with my stick. But I didn't give you 
half enough. What the devil was the matter with you, 
anyway! You ought to have had more sense than to do 
a thing like that. How old are you, Cadogan?" 

"Seventeen — ^nearly." 

"My God!" he exclaimed, though his wrathful anjaze- 
ment at triy depravity lost some of its effect through the 
fact that he was fishing a broken cigar from the breast 
pocket of his'^coat as he spoke. He patched up the cigar 
wrapper with his tongue, lighted it, and while he smoked 
resumed his moral instruction, for such I held it to be, 
though that was not what he called it. "Understand, 
Cadogan, I don't say your attempt to kill this man Troxell 
was wicked or sinful or criminal. I don't care a curse for 
that aspect of the question. I say it was an act of imbecilic 
folly, a piece of brainless stupidity. And I tell you you're 
too clever to make such a fool of yourself." 

I had once heard the horrors of Hell depicted by Mrs. 
Piatt's Free Methodist preacher, but the picture had 
affected my youthful imagination far less forcibly than 
this man's condemnation of my intelligence. I was not 
troubled by a sense of sin; and the penalty, in any event, 
had seemed remote. But I knew that, in this affair, I had 
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You're not a man yet, but you can make a man of your- 
self if you want to. Come!" He took up his hat and 
got onto his feet slowly. "I know you'll leave ^Troxell 
alone. Now promise me you'll keep away from this girl, 
and I'll let you go as soon as you're able to travel. What 
do you say?" 

I tried to meet his eyes, but for the first time since he 
entered the room I could not do it. I looked out of the 
window,'and my lip trembled a little. "She is--rshe is dead," 
I said. 

The languid, shambling figure, already moving toward 
the door, turned and sprang upon the letter with the swift- 
ness of some great cat, and I realized anew the hidden 
energy of the man who had struck me down a few nights 
before. He looked at the postmark. "This was written 
less than two weeks ago. She died of an operation, eh? 
And Troxell — Hell !" He took a step toward me, holding 
the letter in his hand. "Who is this girl ? We've got to look 
into this. She has a father, and he may Who is she ?" 

I sprang to my feet, steadied myself, for I could not 
walk unaided, and flung myself upon him in an effort to 
reach the letter. He caught my broken wrist; and with 
a sharp throb of pain I collapsed weakly, and he lifted 
me back into the chair. 

Looking down at me for a moment, he shrugged his 
shoulders, thrust the letter into his pocket, and went out. 

When Miss Boykin entered a few minutes later, ^he 
found me with my uninjured arm on the edge of the desk, 
my head bowed upon it, quietly sobbing. Sympathy was 
not a part of her nature which she ever found it easy to 
express, and she was not gifted with much tact. But 
she showed both her tact and her sympathy by withdrawing 
immediately into my bedroom and casting after the vanished 
form of Arthur Este the significant imprecation — ^"You old 
devil!" 
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IV 


1TOLD Magruder the entire story at the first oppor- 
tunity. He looked grave, and evidently was puzzled 
at my futile attack upon Troxell in view of my insistance 
upon the very slight warmth of my attachment to the girl. 
I could not explain to him that I had been living in a world 
of romantic dreams, a world in which vengeance had all 
of its primitive force, and in which beauty in distress — even 
though it were a somewhat cheap and sordid beauty — ^must 
appeal to something that the world once honored as chivalry : 
I could not explain it, because I did not yet clearly under- 
stand it myself. I knew only that the validity had de- 
parted from that youthful world, and that I was finding 
my way, slowly and rather painfully, toward the realities 
of a world in which I must play a man's part without the 
aid of a boy's illusions. But when he suggested that the 
courts were open for the settlement of such a case, I 
dissented. 

"I'm a good party man," he said, "and I'm under obliga- 
tion to Uncle Jotm Dawson." I knew, moreover, that 
Edwards, Qine and Cook were, among other things, 
attorneys for old Porter Marshall. "But I shouldn't a bit 
mind seeing Howard Troxell hauled into court for this. 
It would make the windows rattle on Charles Street. And 
he may be. Este has dropped out of sight, and I have it 
pretty straight he's in Philadelphia. 

"Yes," I answered warmly. "And then your Times and 
the four other newspapers would" spread it all over town, 
and everybody would know it. The kind of wrong a man 
does a woman can't be made right by dragging her name 
around in the gutter. I'd never take it into court." 

Magruder was still puzzled for a moment, then he smiled. 
"Oh, I see! You have the romantic idea. Well, there's 
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something in that, as a theory, but it won't go in this 
prosaic age — down South, peiliaps, or in the Italian colony 
on Hemlock Street; it's too primitive for Colchester." 

"But it's right 1" I insisted. "And suppose I go and tell 
old Jim Pike what she told me." The idea, which had not 
before occurred to me, was startling. "Do you think he 
would fuss around with a lawyer!" 

"Well" — ^he was still smiling dimly — "the law sometimes 
stretches a point, even here, for fathers or husbands. And 

Pike is a big power politically, and ** He broke off. 

"Say! Are you thinking of telling him?" 

I had not thought of it, of course, but I thought of it 
now; and our discussion of ethics became suddenly a very 
practical question of action as I silently weighed the matter. 
"I don't know," I honestly answered at last. 

Mack swore softly. He could hardly conceive of a state 
of uncertainty; life for him was ridiculously simple. "If 
you want to do it, you can do it. Nobody can prevent you. 
Aiid you must know what you want to do!*^ 

I took a long time for reflection, but the only result of 
this was to clarify my own perplexity, though that in Ifself 
was something. "It's like this," I explained. "Pike has 
been good to me. I know him better— longer, anyway — 
than I knew her. I want to treat him straight. And I can't 
treat him straight without I tell him — can I?" My com- 
panion shrugged his shoulders; this reasoning was all be- 
yond him. "But I promised her I wouldn't tell him. And 
it ain't treating her on the square, if I do — ^is it? That's 
where I am." 

He took his own time to digest this, sitting on the desk* 
and swinging his leg, while he smoked thoughtfully. When 
he looked up he had evidently formed a new ccmception 
of me. "I think I see where you are, though I d6n't see 
any sense in your being there. But I'll trust you. And 
I can tell you this, young fellow, a chap of your age who 
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can find an argument for both sides of a question like 
that has the making of a bang-up good lawyer when he 
gets the nonsense out of his head !'' 

This undiscriminating compliment, I think, went far to 
determine the purpose that had been slowly taking form 
in my mind ; and I made bold, in the days that followed, to 
ask his advice about the practical possibility of such a 
career. He said it was easy — everything came easily to 
him— and told me to give him time to think it out, and he 
might have a plan to suggest. We said nothing more about 
Troxell; and, though he told me Este had returned from 
Philaddphia, he did not tell me what evidence, if any, 
he had found there, and I did not ask him what Este pro- 
posed to do with me. 

I was on my feet again, before the week was gone ; Miss 
Boykin departed,, and I was free from any physical restraint. 
I went down to the dining room alone, morning and night, 
and at noon had my luncheon with Magruder when he took 
his breakfast. It was a large room, filled with little tables, 
for the families at the Saginaw were mostly small, and 
each suite of rooms had its own table. 

"They're trusting to your hono^," Magruder reminded 
nie. "Este and Uncle John Dawson have a high opinion 
of your honor. But they can't hold up that nomination 
much longer. And Uncle John wants to see you as soon 
as you're aWc to get out." 

I told him I was able to get out now ; so we went back 
to his rooms while he telephoned to Dawson. We took a 
car, despite my protest, for it was only a few blocks from 
lower Charles Street to our destination in one of the tall 
office buildings on State Street. 

The sign on the door said: "Dawson and French — ^Real 
Estate — ^Entrance/' and inside I found a number of clerks 
and stenographers busy at desks behind a brass railing. 
A boy stopped us when my companion led the way behind 
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the railing toward a door marked, "Mr. Dawson"; but 
Magruder said he had an appointment, and the boy let us 
pass. A lean, smooth-faced man, with a long, pointed chin, 
and with strands of black hair spread judiciously over a 
bald expanse on top of his head, was writing on a type- 
writer at a desk in this room ; and my companion introduced 
me to Mr. Hawkins who, he said, was Uncle ^John's secre- 
tary. This, I learned later, was a complimentary title for 
his confidential stenographer. 

Hawkins pointed with his thumb over his shoulder. 
"Este," he said. "Mr. Dawson said to send you in when 
you came." 

So we entered still another room, and, as the door 
opened, I heard Este say : "The old man can't understand 
why we're holding off. Why not tell him ?" 

And a Mow, deep voice responded : "There's time enough. 
Let him wait." 

Este wore the identical blue suit in which I had last seei 
him, and what might have been the identical pink carna- 
tion. The deep voice of course belonged to Uncle John 
Dawson, and I found that it went well with his appearance. 
A heavy man of forty-five, with a high forehead, he sat 
at a large, flat-topped desk, and turned his revolving chair 
to receive us. His face was clean-shaven, and seemed at 
first sight to consist chiefly of an enormous expanse of 
cheek and a heavy jaw; other details were a large nose 
and a broad, grim mouth, in one corner of which he held 
an unlighted cigar. Searching among my youthful expe- 
riences for a figure in which to characterize him, I decided 
that he was not actually sleepy, as he at first appeared, 
though ponderous and slow, and that he was the kind of 
man who could drive through any amount of opposition in 
pursuit of an object. 

"How d' do. Mack." His voice rumbled out in a greet- 
ing to my companion, and he pushed an c^en box of cigars 
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along the desk by way of invitation. I walked around the 
end. of the desk and received a grip from a thick, hairy 
hand, the strength of which raised him immediately in my 
youthful estimation; and I looked into a pair of small, 
keen blue eyes which gave me no intimation at all of what 
might be behind them. "Glad to see you, boy. Take a chair." 

Magruder sat down and lighted a cigar; and Este, who 
had been standing as though about to depart, also sat down. 

Dawson looked me over leisurely, and remarked in a 
friendly fashion : "They tell me you'd like to be a lawyer. 
Is that right?" 

He seemed to be taking the matter more seriously than 
Ihad, but Isaid: "Yes, sir." 

"Well, then, I suppose you want an education. I guess 
we might do something about that. Eh, Mack ?" He looked 
at my companion, and that young man nodded. "Another 
year in High School," he continued to me. "That'll give 
you time to think it over, and" — ^he added this after a 
pause — ^"to show what you can do. How are you fixed for 
money?" 

I told him I had ten dollars ; and, detecting a faint smile 
on Magruder's face, I hastily explained, with some boyish 
pride, that I had a hundred and ninety dollars in the 
Colchester Savings Bank. 

Dawson might have been making a mental calculation — ^he 
took time enough — but he only remarked : "I guess we can 
fix you out." 

He drew Mack into the conversation, then, by asking 
him whether he knew Iglehart, the new principal of the 
Central High School, and arranging to have him talk the 
matter over with Iglehart. And I realized with sur- 
prise that he intended to have me give up my work at the 
iron mill and not depend upon the night school. 

Before I quite understood what he was doing for me, 
I found that the interview was at an end. I had sense 
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enough, however, as we rose, to give him my hand again, 
and to say: "I — ^I am very much obliged. And I — FlI 
try— I'll do my best to prove it to you." 

He held my hand a moment in his great fist, and looked 
into my eyes with the first gleam of a deeper purpose I had 
been able to detect in him. "We're trusting to your good 
sense," he answered. "Play fair — and you won't regret it." 


DAWSON had detained Magruder a moment, as we 
were leaving, to give him some instructions ; and when 
Hawkins had let • us out by another door that opened 
directly into the corridor, we went down and made our 
way at once to the office of the Times. 

This was a large, bare, dirty room, containing two or 
three large desks and a dozen or more smaller ones with 
typewriters, at some of which young men were writmg. At 
the larger desks men in their shirtsleeves were busy reading 
newspapers or snipping pieces out t>f them with long shears. 
The sound of a ticking telegraph instrument came from an 
adjoining room. 

I was introduced to Mr. Pumell, who Mack said was 
the news editor, a thin, round-shouldered person of thirty, 
also in his shirtsleeves, with a sharp, nervous face, who 
held his newspaper and his corncob pipe in his hands while 
my friend told him he would have what he called a big 
story for him about six o'clock. 

"They're going to send Troxell to Congress." 

"What! That big stiff!" Rimell exclaimed. "I thought 
Edwards was going to get it." I understood him to refer 
to the senior member of Mack's law firm of Edwards, Cline 
and Cook, and I saw I was right when Mack replied that 
Edwards was likely to go on the bench. "But Troxell," 
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the man continued to protest, ^'hasn't anything but a deep 
bass voice and his family connections." 

Magruder said he would have a column and a half or two 
columns. "Uncle John wants it played up strong. I'll get 
a new photograph of Troxell; better make a two column 
cut — you'll need it later. Is Mr. Cromwell in ? Come over 
here, Cadogan." He led me into a small room nearly filled 
with a roller-top desk and a t3rpewriter stand, and pre- 
sented me to Mr. Cromwell. "Cadogan is one of Uncle 
John's proteges." 

Mr. Cromwell was a plump little gentlemansof fifty, with 
a curly gray mustache and curly gray hair, with friendly, 
weary blue eyes behind his spectacles, and with a manner, 
as I immediately discovered, which was vehement without 
being particularly impressive. He shook hands with me 
kindly and offered me one of the two vacant chairs in the 
room ; and when Mack told him Troxell was to be nominated 
for Congress, he dropped his newspaper — ^he, too, had been 
reading a newspaper — and threw up both hands in a gesture 
of distress. "You don't mean they've actually decided it, 
Magruder! Why, it's preposterous!" He appealed to my 
companion. "You know it's absurd ! What possible quali- 
fications has the man! What has he ever done! Half 
the people in town, I'll warrant, don't even know that he 
is a^ Democrat. It's absurd." He took a pencil from his 
pocket, however, cleared a place among the newspapers 
on his desk, and asked my friend for what he designated 
as biographical data, and jotted down such meager infor- 
mation as was oflFered him regarding Troxell's undis- 
tinguished career. He grumbled and complained to himself 
while he was doing this ; and, when he had finished, looked 
up and quoted, as I guessed, from the editorial he was 
going to write upon the candidate: "A scion of one of 
Colchester's historic families — ^true to the tradition of 
public service — Eh?" He raised his hands again, with an 
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appearance of acute mental suffering. ^'I don't see what 
Dawson can be thinking of! It's a shame! A crpng 
shame !" 

Magruder smiled his tolerant, respectful smile, and 
explained that a good deal of time had been lost in launch- 
ing Troxell's candidacy. "And Uncle John told me to 
ask you, if you could, to make it hum from now until the 
convention meets. He wants to speed it up a little. What 
he said was, to put a punch in it." 

Mr. Cromwell nodded; he knew his business, evidently, 
even though he didn't always like it. "Wait till the News 
goes after him !" he ejaculated. 

The young man took a mdhient to run over the attack 
which the morning Republican paper might make upon the 
candidate of the Times, and shook his head contemptuously 
"They can't get an)rthing on him personally, and that's all 
you need to be afraid of. They'll call him a nonentity, and 
they'll run a cartoon showing Troxell trying to wear his 
old Uncle Porter Marshall's big hat, or something; but 
that'll only advertise him. They can't defeat him, unless 
they can dig up something about wine, woman and song; 
and, whatever his failings, you'll have to admit that he 
covers his. tracks." 

The little gentleman put this imsavory topic aside with 
a deprecating gesture. "Oh, we shall elect him," he agreed. 
"But if the district weren't so overwhelmingly Democratic, 
Dawson never would dare name such a man. It's a mis- 
take, none the less, a great mistake. I suppose you don't 
know what Edwards thinks of it?" 

"I know pretty well what he thinks of Troxell." Mack 
looked grim. "But the talk over at the office is that the 
firm of Edwards, Qine and Cook will have the next Su- 
preme Court Justice in this district. And, if that's so " 

Mr. Cromwell nodded. "Yes, I understand Mr. Edwards 
is to be taken care of. But, between ourselves, I'd rather 
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see him in Congress than on the bench. You have a news 
story on this candidacy, I suppose? Does Troxell have a 
statement ?" 

"He'll give us one tomorrow. He'll come over and see 
you about it, or Este will. It's Este's idea that the less 
he says before the convention the better." 

"Yes, indeed! Or afterward, either." And, turning 
to me, as we left, the editor bowed courteously. "I wish you 
good afternoon, sir." 

From the Times office, after Magruder had arranged to 
have Troxell send over a new photogfraph, we went to the 
Central High School, a building with which I was familiar 
through my attendance at night school, and found Mr. 
Iglehart — for school was over for the afternoon — awaiting 
us alone in his office. The principal had a prominent fore- 
head and a conspicuous brown mustache, quiet broMm eyes, 
and a low voice which he used only when necessary. Mack 
had telephoned to him, and he had my report from the night 
school before him on the desk ; and when he had asked me 
a few questions, and had made a few suggestions, I came 
away with the impression that he knew rather more about 
my scholastic ability than I did myself. 

Experiences were coming to me so rapidly that I could 
not yet get them into any very fixed perspective ; but they 
were not over yet, for my friend led the way to the imposing 
establishment of Bosley and Company, a clothing store 
which none of my old diums on Summit Street would ever 
have dreamt of entering. I was getting a little confused 
by this time, and I wasn't quite sure whether I was to 
pay for the clothes or Mr. Dawson was. In any case 
I thought I ought not to pay over fifteen dollars for a suit, 
but Mack would have nothing at that price. 

"Let's see something at twenty-five," he said. And he 
flung over the garments with a critical air that reduced 
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even the haughty young salesman to a state of abject 
respect. 

We could not agree upon the pattern; but as I knew 
by this time that I was not going to pay for them, I yielded 
to Magruder's judgment, more pleased with my new clothes, 
in spite of my protest, than I could bring myself to admit. 

So at last my day ended. I went back alone to the 
Saginaw Apartments, with many questions still unanswered, 
and indeed with my present state not a little obscure to me, 
but with a distinct sensation of having, as I would have 
said, my feet under me again. I lay awake late that night, 
thinking my host, as sometimes happened, might come in 
before midnight ; but I did not see him until noon the next 
day, and as I was due at school in the afternoon — for I 
started in at once — I had no opportunity for the talk I now 
felt I must have with him. 

The opportunity for this came on Sunday, for I found 
a place to work Saturdays in a department store, and, 
though my wrist troubled me in handling bundles, I was 
so eager to show Mr. Dawson my willingness that I would 
not let the chance of employment go by. 

"But I don't quite understand it," I said, after assuring 
Magruder that I appreciated my good fortune. "I don't 
see what you get out of it or — or Mr. Dawson." 

The church bells were ringfing farther up Qiarles Street, 
and Magruder, in trousers and undershirt, was exciting 
my envy by his easy manipulation of a pair of Indian dubs. 
He paused and Wiped the perspiration off his forehead with 
the back of his hand, "Oh, you're going to do me a lot 
of good !" 

I looked at him in surprise. 

"Uncle John looked me over the other day, before you 
went down there, and he said: TToung man, you're flying 
too 4iigh. You need to carry more weight.' Meaning, if 
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you wish to know, that I'd be the better for the discipline 
of setting somebody a good example/' 

"He said that to youf 

Mack dropped his arms, which he had begun to swing 
again, and laughed. "Oh, there's mighty little that gets 
away from Unde John! He keeps those big fat fingers 
of his on a lot of things. And he's right, too," the young 
man added more soberly. "I have been getting careless." 

"But what— I don't see ^" 

"What business it is of his? He picked me up off 
from the street when I was selling papers. I used to be 
office boy for Dawson and French. Uncle John loaned me 
the money to go to law school — gave it to me, I might say." 
And, seeing the growing wonder in my face, he dropped his 
clubs and sat down on the broad arm of a chair and told 
me more about the man. "He had a son of his own — ^he's 
a widower, you know — and the boy died when he was about 
twelve. I imagfine that's the explanation of it. He has 
helped a lot of chaps, in one way and another. He's not 
a bad sort, if he does have the reputation of being a crooked 
politician. He's straight, I can tell you that, young fellow. 
Even in politics, if he gives his word, he keeps it. That's 
half his power." 

I hesitated, after this explanation, to voice my doubt. 
It seemed ungracious tp question the motive for Dawson's 
generosity to me, but it was a trait of my youth to want 
to see, as clearly as might be, where I stood and where I 
was going. "You could do it for Mr. Dawson," I began. 
"You could take ipe in, to square yourself with him ^" 

Magruder swung one long arm down, caught up a hoji" 
it^ glove from the floor, and flung it straight at my face ; 
and, as I came up after dncking it, he said, with an 
attempt at laughter which did not conceal his thorough 
sincerity : "Don't get it into your head, young fellow, that 
I'm in Uie habit of doing what I don't want to do, or taking 
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people in here that I don*t want. If you weren't a cripple, 
I'd put on the gloves with you, and knock that nonsense out 
of you." 

I grinned with delight. "Huh !" I sniffed, equally unable 
to give direct expression to my liking for him, and incap- 
able of hiding it. "I'll take you on, when my wrist gets 
well. And any little old thing you can knock out of me 
you're welcome to I" Then, becoming suddenly grave, I 
plunged into my problem anew. "Does he — Does Mr. 
Dawson think — Am I, if I stay here " I could not go on. 

Mack looked at me in silence, grave enough himself now, 
and finally remarked : "You've a devilish instinct for getting 
to the bottom of things, I don't know any more about 
what Uncle John thinks than you do. But I can tell you 
one thing. I don't believe he's trying to buy you off, if 
that's what you mean. You may be for sale when you're 
a man, but Dawson isn't fool enough to think you are now. 
You're free to go and tell old Jim Pike what you know 
about Troxell, if you want to. It'll kill Troxell as a can- 
didate for Congress. And it will spoil Uncle John's plans. 
But I don't believe you're going to, and he doesn't. And, if 
I understand him, one of the things about you that rather 
takes his fancy is the fact that you want to do it — and 
won't." 

I sat down and thought. My head ached, as it often 
did now, and I experienced a mental confusion which I 
somehow connected with the blow I had received from 
Este's heavy cane. Yes, I wanted to do it ; I realized that 
now; I wanted to tell Pike how his daughter had come 
to her death. Yet, strange and far away as she seemed 
now, and slight as I now knew that my regard for her 
had been, I could not escape the feeling that I ought to 
protect her memory. I w^s young, and the standards of 
conduct which guide men in such matters had little mean- 
ing for me. I wanted to tell the girl's father — ^but could I ? 
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"Anyway/* I announced at last, looking up into Magruder's 
anxious face, "I'll play it just as straight as Mr. Dawson 
does. rU give him back his money and get out of here 
before I ever go near Pike to tell him anything." 

There was admiration and a world of friendliness in my 
companion's whimsical smile, but he shook his head, with 
an air of conviction. "You'll never tell him anything!" 


VI 

WE had dinner on the following Sunday, Magruder and 
I, at the home of Jim Pike. I had kept away from 
the Palace Hotel, which was not a hotel and only pretended 
to be as far up as the second story of the block ; but Mack 
was often there. Pike, as I now knew, controlled the Demo- 
cratic vote in two city wards, the Third and the Fifth 
between which Asbury Street formed the boundary, and 
his influence in other quarters made him an important 
factor in the organization that I was already learning to 
call Uncle John's machine. Magrudpr knew him, as he 
knew every one of political consequence in Colchester. And 
after he had mentioned the fact that I was now living with 
him, and Pike had mentioned the fact to his wife, Mack 
received from that lady — for he knew her, too — an invita- 
tion, delivered and endorsed by Pike, for us both to dine 
with them. 

"Have I got to?" I protested. "I never et there in my 
life." 

"Say 'ate,' you young cub. Certainly you've got to. The' 
first principle, for a man who wants to get on in this world, 
is always to accept an invitation. When you get where they 
lap over, you can begin to discriminate." 

"But, gee, Mack ! I never was up there but twice — ^three 
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times, anyway — in my life. I know Pike some, but I don't 
know her. And now, with — with the girl dead — Oh, hell !" 

He shut his lips together with the businesslike expression 
which he used, as I knew later, in boxing, and looked 
critically at my injured wrist and head. My wrist was heal- 
ing rapidly, but I still wore a bit of plaster on my forehead. 
"No, you aren't in shape yet." He shook his head regret- 
fully. "If you were, I'd put on those gloves, and what I'd 
take out of you I" He glared at me with an air of 
wrath which was not real but which left me in no doubt as 
to what his real feeling was. 

I would rather have fought him, as boys say, in dead 
earnest than to go ; but I knew he expected me to go, and 
I went. 

Pike's Peak was an old, four-story block, without an 
elevator. The proprietor of the Palace Hotel, which oc- 
cupied the first two floors, lived on the third, and there 
were quarters for an emplo}rment agency, for a hair-dresser, 
and for I know not what besides, on the floor above, for 
the bar opened on State Street — ^the bar was also the hotel 
ofiice — ^while the entrance to the upper floors was around on 
the Asbury Street side. 

Pike came to the door in his shirtsleeves, with a Sunday 
paper in his hand, and nodded a cordial greeting to Ma- 
gruder, but his rough attempt to make me feel at ease had, 
quite naturally, the opposite effect. "We ain't seen much 
of you lately, boy. But we ain't blaming you for that, We 
know how you feel about coming — now !" 

He had laid down a cigar — ^his parlor was blue with to- 
bacco smoke — ^and he took it up again, after giving us seats, 
and offered Mack one from his waistcoat pocket; but my 
companion preferred one of his own cigarettes. Pike was 
a tall, sandy-haired man, with a small head and small, pale- 
blue eyes, set dose together ; he had a huge, bristling yellow 
mustache and a large, bony nose. He smoked good cigars, 
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and a great many of them, because he sold them ; but, ex- 
cqpt for a huge horseshoe of diamonds on his black cravat, 
there was nothing, either in his persona^ appearance or in 
his modest apartments, to indicate that he owned the block 
and one of the most profitable saloons in the city. 

He was the type of man who never feels quite at home 
when obliged to meet guests in his own dwelling. "I'd give 
you some music," he said apologetically, indicating a cheap 

phonograph on a stand. "But the missus " He stroked 

the mop of a mustache with his great hand. "You see we 

only just got it — for a surprise for Ethel " He paused 

and his thick lips twitched a little. "For a surprise for her 
—when she got back from Philadelphia." 

We were all silent a moment; then Magruder spoke of 
the political campaign, and Pike was himself again, de- 
nouncing McKinley and praising Bryan, though expressing 
his belief that the Democratic candidate could not win. The 
two were still discussing the situation, when Mrs. Pike 
came in from the kitchen, where she had been preparing 
dinner, and greeted us. 

She was a thin little woman, with sharp features, and 
with a crushed air that somehow failed to give dignity to 
her vacant face. She took my hand in both her own ; and, 
though she held it for only a moment, she seemed to cling 
to me with a pitiful helplessness that vividly recalled the 
attitude her unfortunate daughter had assumed toward me. 

In the dining room we met Miss Blossom, Mrs. Pike's 
sister, who had been staying with her since the girFs funeral. 
Miss Blossom was about thirty-five, and decidedly plump; 
and her face resembled Mrs. Pike's only in its suggestion of 
vacancy and helplessness. I was not a judge of such mat- 
ters, but I could see that the unmarried sister was much 
better dressed. She was employed in the office of the Co- 
operative Furnishing Company, the department store where 
I worked on Saturdays, and she at once informed the com- 
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pany that we were fellow employees. I was not at all 
pleased to have Mack know this. For the Cooperative Com- 
pany was controlled by John Blossom, Mrs. Pike's uncle; 
and I had been introduced to him by Mrs. Pike's daughter. 
And, while I had not hesitated to ask him for work, he had 
assumed — as indeed they all did — ^that I had been the girl's 
accepted lover, young as I was, and that kindness to me was 
somehow a tribute to her. 

I passed a wretched hour, as you may well imagine, and 
the roast chicken on which I might have displayed a prodig- 
ious appetite went almost untasted. The poor housewife, 
who had done her utmost to honor us, made matters worse 
by conve)ring the impression that the truly elaborate meal 
must in some way have fallen short of my expectations. I 
almost felt as though my loss of appetite were adding to 
her grief. 

And after dinner, when Pike and Magruder retired to 
the tobacco-scented parlor, the two women took me through 
a "portiere" of twisted rope into a room which they said 
Ethel called the "den." There was a sewing-machine here, 
but everything else, so far as I could judge, was in harmony 
with a young girl's idea of what a 'den ought to be. There 
was a divan with cushions arranged on it awkwardly, with 
banners pinned on the walls above it; there was a picture 
called "The Storm," and there was a crayon reproduction of 
a photograph of Pike, taken some years earlier wh^ he 
had more hair and before he had shaved off the growth of 
whisker on his chin. Arid on the little table, with an album 
of amateur photographs and the dead girl's work-basket, was 
a likeness in a black frame of Ethel herself. 

The two women compelled me to sit on the divan, and 

they drew chairs up on either side of me, and gave me to 

understand, by their air of expectancy, that I was to talk to 

them of the young life that had so pitifully ended. As I 

\ visibly shrank from this. Miss Blossom brought the photo- 
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graph from the table and silently placed it in my hands, 
while the poor mother as silently wiped her eyes. I could 
not decently avoid looking at the picture. She was un- 
deniably pretty, too pretty for the lack of strength in the 
delicate little chin, and for the sweetness and the cheap, but 
not quite vulgar, ignorance and desire in her young face. 
I felt as guilty as though I myself had wronged her; and 
it appeared unseeTTily for me not to weep or show some 
grief. But my eyes were dry and my face, I know, quite 
hard ; for I was thinking of her father, and torturing myself 
anew with the question whether I ought to tell him. 

Thinking of him, in the silence of the room, his voice 
came to me, and Magruder's, and then Magruder's laugh, 
subdued as befitted a house of mourning. And^ this re- 
minder of my friend's presence shook me out of my selfish 
absorption in my own problem and ended the embarrass- 
ment I felt in the presence of the waiting women. They al- 
most visibly clung to me in their helplessness and sorrow; 
and I forgot mysellf, in a measure, as soon as it occurred to 
me that almost an)rthing I might say would help them. 

And when I started to talk, it seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to tell them practically all that could be 
told of my acquaintance with the girl. I had been spending 
a Sunday afternoon with a Summit Street friend, Charley 
Stump, at the City Gardens, a suburban resort on the river, 
and tfiere we had met a girl of his acquaintance, and her 
friend, Ethel Pike; and before I quite understood what I 
was doing Charley had arranged for us to take the girls out 
on the water. It was my first experience in being alone for 
any length of time with a girl — a boy's sister of course 
doesn't count — and though I didn't feel embarrassed, after 
the first, I did feel bored ; and so, fearing that she might find 
it as dull as I did, I did my youthful best to divert her. I 
was surprised, and a little disquieted, at my evident success. 

She had a troubled, dreamy air, I thought ; but this did 
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not prevent her making easy and seemingly natural advances 
toward a better acquaintance ; and when we returned to the 
wharf with the other boat in the warm August twilight, I 
found that she had established a claim upon my friendship. 
The party indulged in a good deal of laughter and cheap wit 
on the street-car returning to the city; and her friend— 
the girl's name was Ola Brooks— challenged me to take 
Ethel to a dance which the Iron Workers were to give a 
week or two later. I had told them I didn't dance, but I 
accepted the challenge; and we spent most of the time, at 
th; dance, sitting together and talking. 

It was late when I took her home; and in the dimly 
lighted hallway, where we lingered for some low-voiced con- 
versation and laughter, I yielded to the spirit of adventure, 
and kissed her. As a consequence I instantly found her in 
my arms, clinging to me and sobbing helplessly. To do 
myself justice, I was not so much disturbed by my own 
embarrassing predicament — ^though I knew I was in an 
entirely false position — as I was by her utter self abandon- 
ment and distress. I insisted upon knowing the cause of it, 
and her refusal to tell me made the matter of course only 
the .more important. 

She raised her tear-stained face to me at last, and said: 
''Kiss me," as a troubled child might have done, then left 
me and ran up the stairs. 

That was the end of my love-making. I had no desire to 
make a greater fool of myself than I had ; but she met me 
frequently after that, always with the air of clinging to me 
and of expecting from me some strength of which she 
obviously stood in need. I felt that I could not refuse to 
see her ; and, while I knew she was deceiving herself as to 
my feeling, I had in my nature enough of the romance of 
youth to make it impossible for me to deny her my friend- 
ship. There was, I dare say, some self-decq)tion on both 
sides. But when she finally told me the nature of her 
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trouble, and the step she proposed to take, I felt the tragedy 
of her position so kees&ly that, if I had not been so young 
and so ignorant, I should have gone to her father and laid 
the entire affair before him. 

I proposed it, but her despair — she even talked of suicide, 
if I did — ^made the idea appear impossible. Her death, fol- 
lowing almost immediately on the letter she wrote me from 
Philadelphia, came as a tremendous shock ; and the world of 
dreams in which I then lived afforded me no basis for re- 
fusing to avenge her. 

This entire tragedy of youthful ignorance unfolded itself 
before me as I sat in the little den and talked to the two 
women of the various incidents attending my acquaintance 
with the girl. They were frequently in tears ; and, while I 
made it as plain as I decently could that I had never been 
more than a friend to the poor creature, I knew that nothing 
I might say would change their belief in my youthful at- 
tachment. Mrs. Pik^ offered me a photograph of the young 
woman, and when I declined it her shocked expression com- 
pelled me to let her believe I already possessed one. 

My manner of speech is commonly deliberate, and in those 
days was even more so ; and the friendly, measured words 
—for I had really little to tell them — and their tears afforded 
them the kind of relief they had sought. They were almost 
cheerful when we returned to the smoke-laden parlor. And 
Mrs. Pike, with what I suspected was unwonted spirit, in- 
sisted upon having her husband put some records on the 
phonograph — she didn't know how to operate it herself — 
and entertain Magruder and me before our departure. 

Miss Blossom assured us solemnly that it had never been 
played since it was brought up there as a ^'surprise" against 
the daughter's return, and I knew the family well enough 
now to be sure that this had been due to consideration for 
the father. The women I was certain would have found a 
sad pleasure — ^as indeed they did — from the jangling rag- 
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time songs and dance music which had been selected because 
they were Ethel's favorites. 

Pike, who had kept his coat on after dinner, out of 
deference to his wife's desire, operated the ridiculous ma- 
chine with a grim earnestness that went far to reveal the 
depth of his feeling. But he at last could stand no more of 
it, and shut down the cover with a bang, remarking apologet- 
ically that he guessed maybe it wasn't just the thing for a 
Sunday. And, in view of the fact that his saloon down 
stairs was regularly, though illicitly, open on Sunday, this, 
too, had its pathos. 

He and I had exchanged few words ; but he probably saw 
by his wife's face that I had done my best to be kind to 
her, and he followed us out into the hall when we left, and 
detained me with a heavy hand on my shoulder until 
Magruder had started down stairs. "You've done us a heap 
of good," he said. "And if you ever want a friend, boy, 
you call on Jim Pike." 


VII 

TROXELL'S nomination for Congress, when I read of 
it in the Times, stirred my old indecision into acute 
activity ; indeed it brought on, or so I thought, another of 
those headaches which I had attributed to the injury I had 
received. And, after a day or two of futile inner debate, I 
went down to the Palace Hotel one night after school, and, 
finding Pike behind his bar, asked him whether he could tell 
me how I might get in touch with Este. 

The result of this, next day, was that Este appeared at 
the Saginaw Apartments, much to my surprise, and seemed 
keenly interested to know what I wanted of him. And I 
was even more surprised to find that I didn't know exactly 
what I wanted of him myself, or at least could not tell him. 
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"Magruder said you went to Philadelphia/' I began, and 
stopped. 

Este was still wearing his old blue serge, with an even 
older fall overcoat, and with the invariable flower, which 
this time happened to be comparatively fresh. His laige 
eyes popped out at me with their cold, dead stare ; and, after 
a long pause, he remarked in his squeaky falsetto : "I know 
what* s the matter with you, Cadogan. But I haven't any 
sympathy for you, because sympathy isn't what you need. 
I've looked into this case. The girl was over eighteen ; she 
went to a reputable private hospital, and died of an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. If Pike tried to bring anybody into 
court for causing her death, he'd never get anywhere — 
practically ^o one ever does in such a case." 

"Suppose he didn't take it into court?" I inquired. 

For reply he thrust his hand into the inner pocket of his 
coat and brought out the crtunpled letter he had carried 
away with him on his last visit. He said he thought I might 
want it; and he handed it to me with the suggestTon that I 
read it. 

I put it into my own pocket, but it none the less had pro- 
duced the effect he expected ; for it of course revived the 
impression of the dead girl's last appeal to me not to tell 
her father. "All the same," I remarked, "I've got this much 
to show him for proof." 

Este had been standing in the middle of the room; he 
dropped into an easy chair, sliding down in it almost im- 
mediately, and slowly pulled off his gloves. "I'll tell you 
something, Cadogan, that you won't believe. I took a great 
liking to you, when I found out what you'd been up to with 
your old second-hand revolver." 

"No," I agreed readily enough. "I don't believe it." 

"You were a fool, a bigger fool than I said you were," 
he went on blandly. "And you're something of a fool yet. 
But time will remedy that. And what I liked about you was 
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your thoroughness. I mean what I say. You meant busi- 
ness. You didn't run and tell somebody or try any half- 
way measures. So far as your stupid boy's brain was 
capable of understanding the matter, you went straight to 
the heart of it, saw the only thing there was to be done, and 
asked no help of any one, but went out yourself and did it 
— or tried to. When you get that talent harnessed to a 
legitimate purpose, you are going to arrive somewhere." 

"You say it's the only thing there was to be done " 

I stared at him. 

"Oh, the world is full of human cattle, my dear boy !" 
He drew his gloves through his hand with a languid air of 
superiority which, if I had been less interested, might have 
impressed me as funny. "I am talking about people of 
brains, and there aren't so many of them as you might 
imagine. • There is, I assure you, only one way to handle a 
case of that sort. You adopted it instinctively. But you 
were only an outsider. It wasn't a case for you to settle. 
That was where your youth made a fool of you. ^ And you 
haven't any more business trying to settle it now than I 
have, for example, or Magruder or anybody else. The world 
IS full of things like that. You can't settle them, so you 
have to leave them alone." 

"Pike could settle it," I ventured, a little dubiously. 

"Ah! That's exactly what I'm driving at! You aren't 
going to let him. Why? Well, why didn't you go to him 
in the first place? Because you were the only person au- 
thorized to deal with it. You looked upon it, I 'dare say, 
as a trust that had been confided to you. It's asking a good 
deal of a boy like you to expect him to recognize the obliga- 
tions of such a trust, but you did, and you do now." 

I dropped my head, and confessed by my abject attitude 
that there was a certain truth in what he said. 

"Now, see here," he went on. "Why shouldn't I go to 
Pike with this scandal about his daughter? I know him 
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better than you do. I've bought enough whiskey of him to 
float a ship. He has put me on my feet when I hadn't a 
penny. I've every reason for telUng him that you have, 
and none of the reasons you have for not telling him. Why 
shouldn't I ?" 

Este rose from his chair in his leisurely fashion, and put 
on his hat. He stood before me as little better than a sordid, 
dissolute wreck of a man ; and seemed in fact to be showing 
himself in that character. 

"Do you think I'm deterred by the fact that I want to 
put over Troxell's election to Congress !" He snapped his 
fingers contemptuously. ''When this whole damned town 
turned against me, and I had lost the respect of practically 
everybody — ^including myself — ^Jim Pike stood by me. Do 
you think I could go to him now and tell him something that 
would embitter his whole life — ^that would ruin it, too, with- 
out a doubt — ^and that would accomplish nothing — absolutely 
nodiing !" 

We faced this in silence for a moment. "But something 
ought to be done," I protested. "It isn't right !" 

Este laughed, with a sneer that I might have found, if I 
had been older, both tragic and pathetic. "It isn't right that 
there's a hell on earth for some of us. But there is. And 
the only way that I know to keep out of it is not to make a 
fool of yourself." 

He turned away to the door ; but, looking back, and see- 
ing me still standing with bowed head, a little overwhelmed 
by the ideas he had offered me, he paused a moment, and 
said, still with a trace of a sneer : "Don't be sorry for your- 
self! Pity's no better than Itist, unless it produces some- 
thing; and pity for yourself is as sterile as a mental disease." 
I looked at him blankly, for I had little notion what his 
words meant ; yet my expression seemed to arrest him. And, 
after a moment, he came toward me, and added, with as 
great an air of sincerity as his manner ever enabled him 
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to show: "You're beginning early, Cadogan; but you may 
as well learn now as later that you can't realize your ideals. 
If you can face that, and still keep them, you have the 
making of a man in youi I don't pity you." He laughed, 
and turned away. *'I envy you your luck." 

I was puzzled of course by much that he had said ; and, 
though I felt deeply impressed, the impression at first, I 
thiuk, was rather the effect of the man's strange personality 
than of what he had offered me. And one point about him 
I settled without delay. At the first opportunity I asked 
Magruder whether he thought Este was honest. 

We were walking out on Sunday afternoon; it was a 
warm day, but Mack insisted that I ought to wear my new 
gloves. And as he was wearing gloves and what he called 
a top coat, and carried a cane, I yielded, though my boyish 
ideas of dress still conflicted with this notion of honoring 
the Sabbath. 

"What do you mean by honest? What has he been hand- 
ing you ?" 

I did not dioose to answer this question. "You mean, 
he would be honest about some things, and wouldn't be about 
others ?" ^ 

"Well, I suppose everybody lies a little," my companion 
remarked thoughtfully. "There's Mr. Cromwell, down at 
the Times, for instance. You remember him? He's the 
soul of honesty. If you asked him what he thought of a 
man, he would tell you, if he knew you well enough ; and 
keep still, if he didn't'. You couldn't get a lie out of the 
dear old boy with a hot iron. Yet he writes editorials, and 
lets his assistant write 'em, every day that he knows and 
everybody in the place knows are nothing but lies. But of 
course Cromwell is only an ingenuous child compared with 
a man like Arthur Este." 

"I guess, maybe I was right when I said he was crazy. 
He talks as crazy as a bug." 
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"Oh, he's a queer duck," Mack agreed. **I wouldn't trust 
him, in a political deal, any farther than I could see him. 
But I don't believe he would lie to you. He takes a lot of 
interest in you. .1 suspect you are the kind of a boy he 
would like to have been." 

We dropped the subject with this; but twenty minutes 
later, as we walked along out Elm Street, he Stopped 
abruptly. "If Este gave you any advice about Troxell or 
Pike, you can count upon it that he meant it. And I'd 
advise you to follow it, if he did. We're going in here. 
Don't forget to take off your glove when you shake hands." 

I stared at him. "What's the idea, we're going in here ! 
You said we were going to walk. I don't want to talk to 
people. I want to think. You let me go along on, and " 

He laughed. "Don't get balky." He rapped my leg with ^ 
his stick. "We've been invited to call, and it'll do us both 
good. Uncle John lives here." 

"Dawson ? Gee ! You might of told me 1" I grumbled. 

I looked at the house with new interest as we marched 
up "ihe walk to the porch. Elm Street was a comfortable 
residential section, with no pretension to distinction; and 
Dawson's house was very much like all the others. It had 
a bit of unfenced lawn in front, a driveway and a garage, 
with a larger lawn and a garden in the rear. The broad 
porch still held a table and porch chairs and a wide swinging 
seat. 

A mature maid came to the door ; she was broad- faced and 
capable, and wore a black gown with white cuffs and apron. 
Magruder greeted her, with his respectful familiarity, as 
Molly; and she ushered us into a pleasant room where a 
plump little woman came forward to greet us. Mack shook 
hands with her, and introduced me to Mrs. McKeon, Uncle 
Jcrfin's sister. She did not resemble her brother, though her 
face suggested his, particularly in the quiet composure of her 
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lips. She had more animation than Dawson exhibited, and 
more kindliness ; and she made me very welcome. 

There was a fireplace in one end of the room, a large table 
in the center of 'a rug, and a varied assortment of smaller 
tables and chairs, some of the latter being heavy, cushioned 
structures large enough, almost, for two people, and others 
light, wicker arrangements on which I hesitated to trust 
myself. 

Our hostess rebuked Mack for not coming to see them. 
And when he explained how busy he had been, she smiled 
knowingly, and remarked: "I understand, of course, but 
you may not find it so easy to make your peace with the 
girls." 

Girls! I had not counted on girls. And, before I had 
much time for counting upon them, one of them made her 
appearance. She was a black-haired young person in a blue 
gown ; and that was about all I made out about her while 
she was crossing the room to shake hands with Magruder. 
She was not, I guessed^ more than sixteen. 

She rebuked him, too, and shook her head, pouting a 
little, at his apologies. "Wait till you see Eleanor ! You'll 
not be able to explain to her why you had to be asked before 
you would come. And I don't believe you're a bit sorry. 
We " She tossed her head. "We aren't a bit sorry !" 

He laughed. "And not a bit glad to see me !" 

She looked up at him with the understanding of old ac- 
quaintance. "Just as much as you^are." And she turned 
and looked toward me with an air of composed expectancy. 

Mack had told me not to sit down while women were 
standing ; and, as this young miss didn't come toward me, I 
crossed the room to her, and Mrs. McKeon presented me to 
her niece, Rebecca Shirley. 

She was not what would be called pretty, unless one ex- 
cepted her large, black eyes ; her eyes made-an immediate im- 
pression on me. They were frank, inquiring eyes which 
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somehow, despite her youthful animation^ conveyed the im- 
pression of a habit they had of looking on at life, and of 
making their own shrewd estimates of what they saw. There 
was a g^eat deal, obviously, that they didn't know ; but very 
little that they wouldn't have liked to see. For the rest, her 
nose turned up after an individual fashion of its own ; and 
her lips were thick, and her mouth itself was not small. I 
was puzzled to define just what it was that marked her off 
from such a girl as Troxell's poor stenographer, and others, 
the few others, I had known. I had thought of girls as all 
pretty much alike; and, when I pondered over this dif- 
ference, later on, after the fashion of youth, I could only 
say that her advantages, which I vaguely felt to be enor- 
mous, had left an impression upon her which they couldn't 
have made, under any conditions, upon such a person as 
Ethel Pike. 

If Rebecca didn't observe the impression she made upon 
me, it was the first thing she had ever missed, but her face 
retained its perfect composure. Only her firm hand, as I 
took it, conveyed, in its eagerness to be released, a little of 
the shyness she doubtless secretly felt in the presence of a 
youngster who didn't know enough to pretend not to be 
tremendously interested in her. 

There was no vacant place near her; but I had no notion 
of going back to the other side of the room. And Mack, 
after we had stood for a moment awkwdrdly, left me his 
chair, and we sat down together. She told me she had 
heard I had been in an automobile accident, and said she 
hoped I hadn't been much hurt. 

"More in my pride than anywhere else," I answered with 
perfect sincerity. 

And she laughed quietly in a way that made me wonder 
whether I had said something amusing. "You must like 
it with Mr. Mack," she said. "He's great fun.^ But we tell 
him he's getting proud. He ought to have been the one to 
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have had his pride bumped by an automobile, I think." 
Magruder was still within hearing, and this of course was 
for his benefit. And she added: "You mustn't let him 
domineer over you." 

"Oh, he wouldn't !" I assured her. And, as she laughed 
again, amused at my innocence, I defended myself. "We 
have plenty of rows. That's what makes it so agreeable." 

"You think" — ^she actually laughed once more — ^"thaf 
rows are agreeable !" 

I was a little confused ; this kind of sparring was new to 
me, and Mack's cautions against some of my prevailing 
forms of speech tended to make me feel a little awkward. 
"Sure!" I insisted, not quite certain whether that was a 
word I ought to use. "Rows settle things. You fight it 
out — I mean, we do — and then everything's agreeable. And, 
don't you see, where you tell a person just what you think, 
and he tells you just what he thinks, even if it hurts, you 
get a lot better acquainted. And, where you like a person, 
the better you know him the better you like him." 

She shook her head with a droll pretense of pity. "You'd 
better beware ! I can see he is getting you into his toils." 

"Well, it's a blamed good thing for me if he is, that's all 
I've got to say !" 

I felt that this was not quite the tone to which she was 
accustomed; but she laughed again, in her quiet fashion, and 
turned to watch the entrance of an imposing young woman 
who at the moment marched into the room. 

This of course was her sister Eleanor, a fair-haired person 
perhaps three years her senior. She was attired in what 
seemed to me an elaborate gown of a lavender color, with 
her neck and arms so thinly covered that they were quite 
visible. She was slender, and her arms were thin, and she 
had very thin ankles in her lavender-colored stockings. She 
was far prettier than the younger girl ; her nose was long 
and slender, but it might have been anybody's nose, while 
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Rebecca's could have been only her own; her mouth was 
not too small for beauty, but I thought it too small for 
anything else; and her blue eyes, which were quick and 
clever, suggested that she would never stand aside and 
look on at anything in which she was interested, for I 
suspected that she couldn't be interested in anything in 
which she could not have a leading part. 

She came quite into the center of the room, gave Mag- 
ruder a curt little nod, and turned to have me presented to 
her. I could not determine how much of this was friendly 
make-believe and how much was real feeling. She kept 
it up, in any case, by putting her hands behind her, when 
Mack came forward. And when her aunt uttered an admon- 
ishing "Now, Eleanor !" she turned to that lady with a very 
pretty shrug of her thin shoulders, and said: "I'm only 
doing it for his own good, my dear. You and Becky, 
between you, have quite spoiled him with your adulation. 
And now that he is moving in Charles Street society, it's 
positively an act of condescension for him to " 

Here Magruder broke in upon her, smiling, though I saw 
he was annoyed. "Oh, come ! You aren't playing fair. I'm 
awfully sorry. And I've come over on purpose to make 
my peace with you." And he told her how busy he had 
been ; and, when her manner had been modified somewhat, 
he introduced me. 

In my boyish ignorance I wanted to set the younger sister 
right about my friend — forgetting that they all knew him, in 
some ways, better than I did — ^but I had no opportunity; 
for Mistress Eleanor immediately took possession of me. 
And, indeed, before very long she had led me away into 
an adjoining room which she called the library, and we 
passed quite a time there, discussing pretty nearly every- 
thing — even books — ^before we were through. I con- 
cluded that there was a good deal about her, too, that it 
would be very pleasant for a young fellow to find out, 
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when he knew her well enough ; and I couldn't fail to feel 
flattered by her attention, even though I saw it was partly 
a punishment upon Mack for his long neglect. 

Before the afternoon was over, the four of us were 
out in the kitchen — the discreet maid being nowhere in 
sight — and Magruder, with his coat off, and an apron tied 
under his armpits, had made his peace and had both girls 
waiting on him while he manufactured a new and marvelous 
salad. Dawson came home in time to share this; and it 
gave me a new knowledge of the man to see how his rather 
ponderous gravity lighted up with the gaiety of his nieces, 
who apparently stood not the least in awe of him. And I 
felt that something very important had taken place in my 
life when I realized that they all, even Uncle John, 
accepted me quite as a friend of the family. 

I had, therefore, more things to think of, walking hotne, 
than had troubled my young mind when I started fdrth. 
And, though my problem remained unsettled, I found it 
now not quite so insistent, and no longer in such absolute 
possession of my thoughts. My call indeed had been quite 
in the nature of an adventure, and I marveled a little that 
Mack could take it all as calmly as he did. 

"I'm glad you liked them," he remarked. And, when 
I asked him how he ki^ew I liked them, he laughed, and 
said : "It's all right to show it, only you musn't show it 
too much — I mean to them. And don't use your fork like 
a shovel. And you'd better keep your elbows off the table 
until you learn how to handle them when they're on. Where 
are your gloves ?" I had forgotten them, and he had another 
laugh. Then, having reduced me to a state of suitable 
humility, he inquired which of the girls I liked the better. 

"The older one, Eleanor, 's lots prettier," I replied 
promptly, and not without some guile. 

He nodded. "It's just as well that you prefer her. She'll 
be good for you, give you no end oi ^ polishing up, if you 
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let her. It's better, too, because Becky is immensely taken 
with you." ^ 

I stared at him. "How do you know \" 

But he saw through me now, and exclaimed : "What a 
young liar you are !" 


VIII 

I FOUND that my boxing experience was not a )bad 
preparation for the High School football team; and 
I went into the game, which was new to me, with a fine 
zest. I could not play on Saturday, when the contests came 
oil, as I had then a sixteen-hour appointment in the bundle 
department of Mr. John Blossom's Cooperative Furnishing 
Company. I explained this to the coach, Mr. Manson, who 
was also the teacher of mathematics. He gave me a queer 
little stare ; and I supposed that he thought I must be a bit 
daffy to be willing to play every night without a chance to 
get into a game. 

But the next Saturday morning, receiving a call to report 
at the office, I went in and found Manson closeted with old 
John. 

Mr. Blossom looked at me over the rims of his spectacles, 
as though he had just discovered something in me that he 
had missed seeing befofe. Hie face, to my youthful fancy, 
resembled the head of a squirrel, the principal feature being 
a nose, a large, hooked nose with red knobs on it, from which 
his chin fell away below while his bald head sloped away 
above. He ha^ a white mustache, and some fluffy white 
hair behind his ears ; and his watery blue eyes expressed a 
kindly bewilderment. I knew he was doing a very good 
business, but he spoke so slowly that it was painful for a 
young person to be compelled to wait for him to end a 
sentence ; and his manner of speech and his bewildered look 
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gave me the impression that he had difficulty in keeping 
up with his own prosperity. 

"I am glad you are doing well, Peter." He brought this 
out, as though Saturday were the longest day in the week 
and I had all there was of it in which to listen to him. 
"Mr. Manson tells me you are doing very well at school. 
That's very good, very good, Peter. And you are doing 
very well here." He went on and on, while I know not how 
much important business may have been kept waiting, and 
the upshot of it all was that I was to be transferred from 
the bundle room, where I had been doing very well, to work 
on the books in the office — where he seemed to think I must 
do equally well — and was to get off in the afternoon to take 
part in the games. 

I thanked Mr. Blossom, but there was far more sin- 
cerity in the appreciation I offered, later on, to Mr. Manson. 
And this incident, with what I saw of the young man in 
the class room and on the field, drew us together, and I 
accepted his invitation to call, and found him living in a 
flat with his invalid mother. 

Magruder was on hand at the games in October, and he 
saw that the Times at least did not neglect to give me due 
credit for whatever work I did. At Manson's advice I 
joined the debating club; and, after floundering about for 
a time, was rather surprised to find that I could hold my 
own pretty well in the Friday night debates. ^ 

Neither did I wholly neglect my old friends. I went to 
see good Mrs. Piatt on Summit Street, who had been a 
foster mother to me, and had been much upset by my 
sudden departure. I looked in now and then on Charley 
Stump and the members of the street gang whose activities 
I had once directed. Most of them were in the Goddard 
Iron Mills; and in a vacant room over a saloon they had 
fitted up what they called a gymnasium, but what was really 
a boxing club. 
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The political campaign was in progress now, but I paid 
little attention to it until Magruder, one night, suggested 
that I go with him to a meeting to be held in one of the 
local theaters. 

"I may be wrong," he said, "but I'll tell you the way 
it looks to me. You'll have to run up against this Troxell 
sometime. And you might as well have it over with. Unless 
you're afraid." 

"You don't mean, afraid of him!" — I was surprised to 
find my fists already clenched with a wrathful impulse. 

"I mean, afraid of yourself. If you think you must 
break forth and do something desperate, keep away from 
him. I thought you were strong enough now to control 
yourself." 

"I am," I answered grimly. And we went to the meeting. 

I had never been on the stage of a theater before. It was 
more bare and uninteresting than I had anticipated. The 
curtain was down, and a number of men were gathering 
when we arrived. Uncle John Dawson among them. Mack 
knew them all, and pointed out Mayor AVyse and Judge 
Parr, and Mr. Edwards, of his law firm of Edwards, Cline 
and Cook, and old white-headed Newton Goddard, whom I 
had worked for without ever having seen before, for he 
seldom went near the iron mills now. And Magruder 
explained that Porter Marshall had married Goddard's 
sister, and was supposed to have a larger interest in the 
mills than the man whose name they bore. 

When the curtain went up, we sat, with several re- 
porters, at tables placed out of sight on one side, and I 
listened without interest to a long speech by the Mayor, 
^ho had announced himself temporary chairman, and to 
another long speech by Mr. Edwards, who was the per- 
manent chairman. The chief address was to be delivered by 
a Senator Dixon, who came in late, with one or two others, 
but before he was introduced, the chairman said we would 
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hear a few wor^s from the next Representative in Congress 
of the Eighteenth District. 

There Was applause from the crowd out in front, and the 
men who sat in a long row behind the speaker's desk all 
clapped noisily, and the bass drummer of the band, which 
had headed a parade and had been playing before the cur- 
tain rose, thumped his drum vigorously. I hung on to my 
seat as a tall, portly man got up and went forward to the 
edge of the stage. I was dimly aware that Mack was watch- 
ing me out of the comer of his eye, and I think my face 
was white. I heard very little of what Troxell said; I 
simply looked at him. He was about forty, with black hair 
that he combed in little waves across the top of his fore- 
head. He had a pointed nose, and his chin seemed to retire 
a little between pouches of fat that rather marred his plump 
cheeks and that shook plainly when he walked. He was 
smooth shaven, and his thick lips were curved in the hand- 
some lines one often sees on the lips of self-indulgent and 
thoroughly self-satisfied men. His eyes were black, and 
may have been handsome, too, though I did not see them. 

He was quite at his ease; and, without suggesting 
strength of any sort, presented a cultivated grace of bear- 
ing, and an air that used to be called aristocratic. He had 
the kind of voice, deep and impressive, which easily imposes 
upon a crowd ; and, standing there, while one plump, white 
hand played carelessly with his watch chain, he seemed the 
embodiment of condescending good humor and perfect con- 
fidence. Much of what I saw in him was not clearly 
apparent to me until long afterward; for the impression 
of which I was most vividly aware at the time was that he 
stood as the symbol of wealth and good fortune and sensual 
ease and that I, young and ignorant and proud, hated him 
and the class he represented, hated them both with that 
intimate, vital passion which only youth can know. 

So I gripped my chair, while my lips grew dry and per- 
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spiration gathered on my forehead ; and when he sat down, 
after his five-minute talk, there were tears in my eyes, a 
boy's tears of helpless rage and shame. I came to myself 
when I felt Mack's friendly hand on my shoulder. 

"You needn't worry," he said, in his confident way. 
"You're all right. And you haven't lost anything with Uncle 
John by showing up here, and letting him see that you can 
carry it through." 

Magruder had copies of all the speeches, some of which 
he said were already in type, and he followed the speakers, 
and occasionally marked out a sentence or two, or wrote 
in "applause." It seemed easy to me, and I wondered he 
should give up his law work to do it, not knowing, of 
course, that his chief value lay in his wide acquaintance and 
complete familiarity with the political conditions in the town 
and with the policy of his newspaper. 

When it was all over, I went with him to the ofiice of 
the Times while he wrot^ what he called his story, and I 
found it now, at nearly eleven o'clock at night, a much 
busier place. Most of the typewriters were clicking, men 
were coming and ^oing, there was a confusing amount of 
talk and bustle, and the room, which seemed dirtier than 
ever, was blue with tobacco smoke. 

Pumell did not remember me; but little Mr. Cromwell 
came out, when Mack had finished writing, and shook hands 
with me. 

"Mr. Cadigan, I think? I beg your pardon, Cadogan, of 
course. I'm glad to see you, sir." 

He had on his hat and overcoat, and he walked down the 
stairs with us; and, after some urging, consented to take 
his evening meal with us at The Palace. He talked about 
the campaign with an eager volubility, and said he had read 
Troxell^ little speech in the proof. "If he said that, he 
really did very well. I didn't think he had it in him." 

"He hasn't," Mack remarked with a laugh. "It's gen- 
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erally understood that Este writes *em for him, or goes 
over 'em, anyway. They aren't taking any chances." 

"Dear, dear! Are you serious, Magruder? Is that so! 
How did the crowd take it? Really enthusiastic, eh? 
Well, there's only one more week of it. He's safe enough 
now. I shouldn't be surprised if he ran ahead of the 
ticket." 

"He ought to, if there's any power left in the Guaranty 
Trust Company." 

"Yes, I tmderstand his uncle is putting up for him very 
handsomely." And the little man had a sudden drop into 
silence, and it occurred to me later that he preferred not 
to think too much about some of the uses to which old 
Porter Marshall's money might be put. 

Mr. Cromwell's evening meal was a large bowl of bread 
and milk, with a cup of hot cocoa, and he jtook it with 
such methodical deliberation that we had completed our 
more extensive supper before he had finished. 

Mack excused himself and went out into the bar to join 
Mayor Wyse and Judge Parr and some of the others who 
were still there; and when the editor had said good night 
I was left for a moment alone in the little room with the 
negro waiter, Gresham, who was clearing away the dishes 
and who had known me since the days when I aspired, to 
pugilistic renown at the Eureka Sporting Qub. 

"I ain't see you 'round no mo', boy," he remarked. 
"You quit the Mills, too, Charley Stump say. But, say, boy ! 
He's comin' on some'pn great, Charley is. He sure is! 
I say, give 'im another year or two, a little mo' in the chest, 
a little mo' steam, I say, and by golly he'll have 'em all 
stopped. He's sure gettin' to be one great little scrapper." 

Gresham went out, and I heard him say, "Yessir, he's In 
here." Then he stuck his head in at the door and informed 
me : "Jes' a minute, Peter. The boss want to see you." 

And a moment later Pike came in. He. stood for a 
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moment looking at me with his little blue eyes as though 
the sight of me had made him think better of the purpose 
he had in mind. He closed the door, however, and, squar- 
ing his jaw a little, he said : "I want to have a talk with 
you, Peter, when— when it's convenient. Not now. This 
ain't no time. Come down here — well, Sunday morning 
sometime, will you?" 

I felt as though something firm that had been supporting 
me had suddenly dropped from under me; and in spite 
of my confusion I realized that the giddy sensation of 
falling was not wholly unpleasant, and that ultimately I 
might find a great relief in it. Outwardly, however, I think 
I was rather cold ; I certainly appeared reluctant. "Why, 
yes, if — ^if it's something important, I gfuess I can. What 
is it?" 

Pike hesitated a little, and felt the knob of the door, as 
though to be sure he had closed it. "It's in regard to — this 
is between you and I, you understand, boy — ^it's in regSLrd 
to Troxell." 

"Troxell ?" I repeated, looking as blank as I could, though 
my heart was thumping violently. "Oh, very well. About 
ten? The back door's open, I suppose? All right." 

I passed through the bar quickly, escaping Magruder's 
eye, and hastened home. 

It was after midnight when he came in. He had been 
drinking a little, as was usually the case, though I had 
never seen him anything less than perfectly clear, and he 
was as keen as ever now. I had finished packing my trunk ; 
and, except that I had taken a few cheap pictures off the 
walls of my bedroom, there was nothing save the presence 
of the trunk in the middle of my room to indicate what I 
had been doing. But that of course was quite enough. 

Mack stopped with an oath, and in a moment his flushed 
face was white. The matter was too serious for a jest. 
"What's wrong!" he demanded sternly. 
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"I'm going to ice Pike." And I added: "He asked 
me to." 

"And dish the whole business ?" he inquired. 

I told him I didn't know; and he pushed his hat back 
on his head and sat down on the bed and looked at me with 
the bewildered air of the man to whom uncertainty is prac- 
tically not known. There was more in his look than that ; he 
was disappointed in me and, though I could not at the time 
credit this, he was keenly hurt. He finally swore at me in 
a gentle, pathetic way; you might have been surprised to 
know that profanity could express such affectionate tender- 
ness. "But, if you're not sure that you are going to tell 
him, why are you packed up, why are you leaving?" 

"Well, I feel like this," I answered in my boyish deliber- 
ate fashion. "Uncle John didn't make a bargain with me. 
He trusted me. And there ain't been any time — ^hasn't 
been, I mean — ^up to now but what he could trust me. But 
he wouldn't trust me now — if he knew. And I can't act as 
though I expected him to, when he wouldn't." 

"How the devil do you know he wouldn't ?" 

"Not if he knew how I feel, he wouldn't. Because" — ^I 
choked a little — "because I — well, I can't trust myself." 

Magruder could not face a situation of this sort. His 
mind worked on concrete facts, worked smoothly and easily ; 
but in the presence of such a difficulty as this it was as help- 
less as a locomotive with the rails washed away in froiit 
of it. So he did the only practical thing he could do. 
"Chuck Dawson, then, if you want to, you yotmg cub. But 
don't quit till you've settled it. When do you see Pike?" 
I told him. "Well, this is Friday. Stay here over Sunday. 
Stay as long as you want to. My credit's good." 

I thanked him. "It ain't quite fair to you, either — isn't 
fair — ^but I'll stay till Monday. I could get a steady job 
with Blossom, I guess. But I might want to look around 
a little." 
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He frowned at me, with a kind of affectionate wrath. "If 
you throw us over, I suppose you know you are ruining 
your chances, going to the devil with a stone around your 
neckr 

I nodded. *l'm sorry, on your account, and Dawson's. 
You've — ^you've been good to me, and " 

"Oh, stow that!" he protested in a tone of profound 
disgust. 

"Well, I only mean, I know what a chance I've got here. 
I tmderstand what it means to me a lot better than I did 
when I first came. But there isn't anything you or Uncle 
John could do for me that I wouldn't throw over to get 
that man. That's why I've done it." 

Mack's old admiring smile broke through the cloud on 
his face. "Trust you to go the limit ! That's the devil of 
it!" He rose dejectedly, and for the first time I saw on 
his face a look of defeat. He stood a moment in the door- 
way, wistfully eyeing the boxing gloves lying on the floor 
of the sitting room where he had many a time used them 
on me. Then, turning about, he said: "I wish I had Este 
up here with his cane. He might take it out of you. You've 
got me stopped." And his bowed head, as he walked away 
to his room, was perhaps the finest expression of his affec- 
tion that he had ever given me. 


IX 

I SENT word to Mr. Manson in the morning that J could 
not play in the game that afternoon, and I should have 
been relieved if I might have sent a similar message to the 
head bookkeeper at the Cooperative Store. Actually, I 
suppose, I was the better for having a task before me which 
left me too busy to think about myself. And that night 
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I went to bed with much the feeling I had experienced on 
the night before my appearance at the Eureka Club. 

Indeed the feeling t^iat I was facing a tremendous and 
uncertain contest was the chief emotion I experienced on 
Sunday morning when I walked down State Street to Pike's 
Peak. I thought at first that the contest was to be between 
Pike and myself, a contest of wits, perhaps a contest of 
wills. But long before I came in sight of the hotel I 
realized my mistake; the conflict was to be entirely within 
myself, a struggle in the dark, if not indeed a struggle 
with the very powers of darkness. 

A handful of Sunday morning customers were seated at 
the tables in the large room immediately behind the bar. 
A waiter was lounging at the counter where the "short 
orders" of food were served; and when my eyes became 
accustomed to the subdued light, after the glare of the 
street, I recognized Gresham and went up to him. 

"Mr. Pike here, Gresh?" My voice was as careless as 
I was capable of making it. "I want to see him." 

"He's waitin' in the bar. He say, tell you to go in the 
last room, back by the do'. Fll tell him you there. He'll 
be out directly." 

I had a confused sense, as I entered the little room, that 
It was here I had been brought on the night of my en- 
counter with Este in the alley just outside. And, though 
I had neither time nor the capacity for thought, I was some- 
how aware that the attack I had then sustained had 
awakened in me motives I had never known before. I felt 
removed by a vast expanse of time and experience from the 
dreamy boy who had gone forth with such confidence on 
a mission of vengeance. 

And in a moment, as I looked up into the pale face of 
the proprietor, I experienced a great sense of relief in 
the knowledge that I had here an agent perfectly qualified 
for executing that mission on his own account. For such a 
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purpose as this his nature was as simple and direct as mine 
had been before Este had beaten into me such a confusing 
sense of the complexity of life. And, above all, he was 
a man, the one man who might honestly claim the right I 
had so rashly assumed for myself. 

' Sit down," he said gravely. But I remained standing, 
as he did, and for a moment we looked at each other 
steadily. And any fear I might have had of a contest with 
this man was instantly dissipated. I hdfd the entire situa- 
tion in my hands, and I felt as supremely confident of my 
power as I had felt, weeks before, when I waited in the 
dark alley with my hand upon the old revolver in my 
pocket. I think he felt the change in me, for he treated 
me as though I were his equal in years. "Sit down," he 
repeated, moistening his dry lips with the tip of his tongue. 
"I want to talk to you about Troxell." 

I waited silently, watching him with interest, and with 
a kind of respectful pity, but conscious of a triumphant feel- 
ing surging up in me which I was particularly anxious, 
from motives of propriety, not to reveal. The only expe- 
rience that suggested what I now felt was the experience 
I had enjoyed — and with much the same manner — ^hen I 
stood in the ring and saw my youthful antagonist slowly 
counted out by the referee. 

"You know my girl was Troxell's stenographer. I heard 
the other day that you knew something about him. More 
than what everybody knows." His words came out jerkily, 
as though he felt them as a kind of impediment to the rush 
of his feeling. "If you know anything — the thing I mean — 
she must have told you." He drew a little nearer and bent 
toward me. "Did she ever tell you anything about him." 

I looked up steadily into his small, gleaming eyes, and 
my confidence brought a slight smile to my lips. "First and 
last," I responded in my slow way, "she told me all she 
knew about him, I guess." / 
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Pike drew in a deep breath, and his great hairy fist 
closed instinctively on the back of a chair ; but he waited, 
when I checked his words with a shake of my head, and 
listened attentively. 

"But I'm not going to talk about it, even with 3rou, unless 
I know who told you, and what he told you." 
^ "That's fair," he commented, scowling thoughtfully, and 
with a certain air of impatience. "I gave my word not 
to tell. You'll keep it quiet? Of course, I know that. It 
was Lin Hawkins. You know him. Dawson's confidential 
man. I get things out of him, when I need to. All he 
heard was Dawson and Este talking — ^two crooks, between 
you and I — ^and they named you and they named Troxell and 
they named — ^my girl !" 

'What did they say ?" I demanded, 

'Nothing. Nothing Hawkins could make anything out 
of, only that there was something doing — ^he thought there 
was something doing. And he heard Este say, 'He's an 
honorable little beggar* — meaning you — 'he's an honorable 
little beggar, and I think we can trust him.' There's nothing 
they'd tell me about Troxell, either of 'em, if I asked them. 
But you know, and you'll tell me." His fingers twitched 
on the back of the chair and a strange smile lighted"" his 
homely face. "You'll tell me, boy 1" 

"Yes," I answered, looking into his little blue eyes. "I'll 
tell you the truth about anything you want to know." And 
then, as my voice went on with words that I had never 
dreamt of uttering, it seemed to me as though some devil, 
some malignant, mocking spirit within me, were speaking 
through niy lips. "But what is it that you want to know? 
What was Hawkins' idea? What did he mean?" 

Then the blow fell upon me. It was far more subtle 
than Este's bludgeon; but as I felt i^ I realized that hot 
my confidence alone, not my secret, exultant strength, had 
crumbled away, but that the very life I had lived, the 
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hopes and desires and all the high passions that had made 
up my life, had collapsed and fallen. Yes, it was a very 
subtle thing indeed; just a strong man, simple and un- 
couth, standing before me in the humiliation and shame of 
his dishonored fatherhood. For a mcnnent which seemed 
to trail off into eternity I looked through the strength of 
that rough afid none too virtuous man and saw his tortured 
soul. 

Sweat stood on his forehead; he had released the chair, 
and his great hands opened and closed, and his heavy breath- 
ing was the only sound in the room. At last the words burst 
from him. "I don't believe it, Peter. I don't believe it. 

But, my Grod, if that man wronged my girl " He towered 

above me for an instant as though he would have crushed 
me against the wall. Then his doubt swept over him again; 
and once more I looked through into the heart of the man. 
"Tell me I" His pleading, tortured eyes searched my face. 
"Tell me, boy!" 

I was dimly conscious, even as I spoke, of a feeling of 
regret for the youth in me that had been struck down, as it 
seemed, by the pity of my awakened manhood; I realized 
my loss at first more than I realized what I had gained in 
this new mastery of myself. But I spoke with a quiet 
sincerity that carried instant conviction and reassurance. "I 
didn't think Hawkins could be such a cur ! Of course it's 
a lie. You know it's a lie, Mr. Pike. There wasn't a purer 
girl ever lived. I — I don't want to talk about it." 

The man was himself again instantly. He put his great 
hand on my shoulder and looked at me sadly but with per- 
fect trust. Even his awkwardness came back to him now. 
"You've done me a lot of good, boy. I — ^I'm sorry I had to 
tell you. But you've done me a lot of good." 

I felt very tired as I walked slowly out -into the sun- 
light, and passed the Sunday loiterers on the street, and 
heard the distant church bells — ^very tired, and a little 
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saddened with the sense of a great loss. So my boyhood 
ended. 

X 

1DID not want to go back and meet Magruder; I felt 
a kind of modesty that was new to me and that I can 
only describe as a sense of spiritual nakedness. I wanted 
to get something with which to cover myself before I 
allowed him to look at me. So I walked aimlessly out 
Charles Street ; and presently finding myself in a crowd of 
churchgoers, and still feeling weary, I bethought me to 
go into the first church I came to and rest during the 
service. 

The first one happened to be St. Paul's. Mrs. Piatt's 
Free Methodist Mission had given me about all the Eiowl- 
edge I had of churches, which was very slight. I had a 
prayer book that had belonged to my mother, but I couldn't 
remember having ever looked into it. The Episcopal service 
was quite new to me, and the music and the choir boys 
and the altar lights were both diverting and restful. It 
recalled my mother, who had died when I was ten ; and as 
I sat there I indulged in some of the long, long thoughts 
of youth. I thought about death, and wondered whether 
my mother existed, and under what jK)nditions such existence 
might be possible. Youth, I suppose, never quite believes 
thnt its problems cannot be solved. 

The clergyman who went up into the pulpit — for there 
were two clergymen — arrested my attention by his appear- 
ance, but I paid little attention to what he said. He was 
the younger of the two, a man about thirty, with a thin 
face and fine, clean cut features, not a handsome man but 
one who impressed you with his directness and sincerity. 
I liked his gray eyes ; and though I expected never to come 
there again, I wished that I might know him. Mrs. Piatt 
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was fond of telling of special messages which people re- 
ceived who had dropped in at church and listened to the 
sermon, but if there was any message in this man's words 
it must have been given in some of the passages that 
escaped me while my thoughts wandered dreamily over the 
field of youthful speculation. The strain of the last few 
hours, indeed, must have left me more weary than I 
realized^ otherwise the novelty alone would have kept 
my attention upon his thought. 

When I came out I saw old Porter Marshall, whom Mack 
had once identified for me on the street. A tall yoimg 
woman in black was walking with him — his house, I knew, 
was not far distant — but she was not pretty, and I passed 
her by to watch the most conspicuous figure in Colchester. 
In appearance he was not at all conspicuous. He was a 
slender man, little taller than his companion, though his 
silk hat added to his apparent height. He was about sixty- 
five,, with white hair, and a smooth-shaven face tha^t was 
marked by deep wrinkles on either side of his stem and 
rather forbidding mouth. His eyes were deep set, with a 
tuft of white eyebrow conspicuous against the dull red of 
his complexion. ^ And, as he passed me, very erect, but 
with his head bowed a little to hear what the young woman 
was saying, I was vividly aware that I did not v^rish to 
know him. 

As I turned home it suddenly came over me that I had 
kept Magruder in suspense, and I quickened my pace. I 
pictured him walking the floor in his anxiety, and my con- 
science condemned me. But when I left die elevator I 
found him, to my surprise, standing in the hall talking with 
Miss Boykin. 

"There !" he exclaimed, when he saw me. "Here comes 
my guardian." 

She laughed without any appearance of pleasure; and 
when I gave her my hand, with as much politeness as Mack 
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had been able to drill into me, her gray eyes opened a little 
wider. She was dressed for the street, and her thin, pale 
face showed to better advantage beneath her large gray 
hat than it had under her nurse's cap. She attempted a 
cool appraisal of my appearance, but I think she found 
something in the steady look I gave her that had not been 
a part of my equipment when she made my acquaintance, 
and she immediately avoided my eyes and turned to Mag- 
ruder. "He's been to church," she declared. "Can't you 
see it?" 

\ My friend looked at me, and, though he smiled, he, too, 
seemed struck by something in my face. "I say!" he ex- 
claimed. "You didn't do it, did you 1" 

I met his eyes, and, ignoring the young woman, I said 
a little sadly: "I couldn't." Then, to my surprise, I found 
myself unable to face his frank gaze, and felt rather 
ashamed of my strange modesty. 

Mack was not the sort to take any advantage of my 
confusion. He turned at opce to the nurse, evidently con- 
firming what he had said to her before I came. "You see 
how it is. I can't go. He won't let me." 

She looked at me critically, and with more assurance, 
from beneath her lowered eyelids. "He hasn't said so." 

"Bless you, my dear girl ! He never says an)rthing. He'd 
tell me to go, if he did." 
- "You might ask him to come along," she suggested. 

Mack laughed; and I felt myself flushing a trifle at the 
admiration I detected in her eyes. "I don't know what 
you're talking about," I said to him. "But I'll go any- 
where you want me to." 

He turned to Miss Boykin. "That's^his way. You see 
it's all off. Besides, we're due to box five rounds before 
dinner. There's nothing for it — ^unless you want to hold 
a watch on us." 

She tossed her head; or perhaps I ought to say she 
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raised it proudly; and, after a moment withdrew her gaze 
from my flushed face. "You're a couple of precious prigs ! 
But" — ^she tapped him on the arm with her gloved hand — 
"you can't keep it up. Good-by!" — and, turning to me — 
"Good-by— boy!" 

We watched her trim, gray-clad figure until it passed 
down the stairs which wound about the elevator shaft. Then 
he told me that she was going to the Hotel Roland which 
had recently installed an orchestra as an aid to conversa- 
tion among its dinner guests. 'Tfou don't mind my putting 
the responsibility oflF onto you?" 

I shook my head ; nothing mattered less. But when we 
had gone in, and I had seated myself languidly, while Mack 
kicked the boxing gloves about in the corner, I remarked : 
"What did she mean— 'prig' ?" 

"Nothing in your case." He picked up one pair of gloves. 
"She thinks you're all right. But she rather thinks I 
am — ^well, too good to be true." He tossed the gloves into 
my lap. 

But we did not box that day. / 

He asked me nothing about my interview with Kke ; and 
for a long time I told him nothing. Eventually, however, 
I gave him the substance of our talk. 

Mack looked puzzled. "You're a queer duck! If you 
wanted to tell him, why didn't you ?" 

"I didn't know why, at the time. I think I do now. It 
would have smashed him flat. He's strong in his arms — ^and 
he'd have used them — and then — Este was right, I guess. 
He'd have gone to pieces — like a wall falling on him. You 
can see it, can't you ?" 

Magruder nodded with a queer little smile. "I can see 
you, too, holding up the wall. I'm damned if I could do it !" 

I had taken it for granted from the first that his intimate 
relations with Uncle John Dawson would keep the latter 
in touch with me; and indeed Dawson himself, whte I 
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occasionally met him, referred to my doings at school and 
elsewhere in a way that showed how he kept his eyes on 
me. But as he made no reference to my having seen Pike, 
I came to the conclusion that Mack had not told him. Long 
afterward, however, he one day brought up the matter. 
I had finished at the High School, and had worked through 
the summer with Blossom at the Cooperative Store, and 
had gone for a year to a law school, largely at Dawson's 
expense. Coming back in the spring, with all the self 
sufficiency of eighteen and a smattering of law, I put on 
the gloves with Mack — and was well knocked about for my 
presumptuous airs— and then hastened to pay my respects 
to Uncle John. 

He was not at his office, so I called up the house. And 
Eleanor, who answered the telephone, immediately asked 
me out to dinner. 

I put my hand over the receiver, and turned to Mack, 
who was just coming out of the bath room rubbing his 
head with a towel. "Had I better go?*' 

"You'd better not fail to go. Who is it? Eleanor? Ask 
her whether I'm not to come." 

I listened and shook my head at hinl. "You are to come 
when you're not asked," I informed him. 

It was Eleanor who received me, and her greeting was 
calculated to make even a less conceited youth feel his 
importance. Yet in justice to myself I ought to say that 
my»manner with women, at that time, and indeed for long 
afterward, was hardly self assertive enough to satisfy their 
reasonable expectations. I was not shy, least of all with 
the Shirley girls, whom I knew well enough by this time; 
but in their presence I had a ridiculous sense of being 
immeasurably old. I hadn't at the best much sense of 
humor — ^youth hasn't, as a rule, though it may be full of 
fun — and what spontaneous gaiety I produced was limited 
to the society of men. I used to imagine at first that Este's 
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blow on my head must have left some lasting effect ; I dare 
say my gravity was really due to my misfortune in getting 
such a premature view of one of the darker aspects of life. 
I retained a quaint, old fashioned air of respect for these 
yoijng ladies which I think they found attractive but a 
little baffling; it had its appeal for them, but doubtless they 
could have got along with less of it. I suppose I had better 
be more frank about it: Eleanor, on this occasion, made 
it all sufficiently plain. 

"You don't seem a bit changed," she declared, and her 
tone implied that I ought to be. 

"I know a good deal more," I answered. "Anyway, I 
got good marks all the year. But I didn't suppose it would 
show." 

She laughed, with a pout ; and it occurred to me that she 
at any rate had changed. She was prettier than ever. 
"You're too ridiculous! Aren't you really glad to get 
back — ^I mean, glad to see us f " 

"Why!" I protested in my deliberate way. "I always was 
glad to see you. And, if I haven't changed " 

"You know what I mean. Mr. Magruder, whom you're 
so immensely fond of, couldn't treat any one as you treat 
your very most intimate friends. No, don't interrupt me. 
He told me once that I might help you a great deal, if I 
would; and that's what I want to do now. He stays away 
for weeks, but when he does come he — ^well, he comes all 
the way." We were alone together on the veranda; she 
sat before me with her hands in her lap in that air of 
helplessness which a pretty young woman can make very 
appealing and very intimate. "You like us better than he 
does. I know you really do, Peter." Her use of my name 
was so unusual that it surprised me. "You always come, 
and he doesn't. But you always act as though you thought 
Wd were afraid you might come too far." 

I was not of course so stupid that I did not understand 
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her; I should have been blind indeed if I had missed the 
meaning whidh she conveyed in her tone, in her attitude and 
above all in her look. In fact I have no doubt that I saw 
much more than she actually intended to show me. I 
looked at her for a moment with a kind of dumb pity ; with 
my odd sense of chivalry it seemed to me that I wjis an 
impostor, that I was taking an unfair advantage of her, 
though goodness knows I had no such intention. For a 
moment — since I must be frank — I had an impulse to act as 
I was certain Mack would have done imder like conditions. 
Youth is conceited, but it took no great conceit to realize that 
I might, with a word, completely satisfy her; and might 
do it through a feeling of kindness that was thoroughly 
sincere. The only alternative seemed to be for me to go 
away at once, and to stay away. But I did neither. 

She had revealed herself, however unconsciously, and I 
could not do less than show her what little there was of 
me behind that baffling exterior. It hurt my pride, for 
youth likes to believe in its own exterior, but I felt that 
it was the only atonement I could make for having unwit- 
tingly misled her. "I am not like Mack ; I am very selfish," 
I said. Her instant gesture of protest almost stopped me, 
but I went on with a kind of dogged determination. "He 
is the most unselfish man I ever knew. He will do any- 
thing to please a friend. I have been thinking about him 
a lot, away at school. And it's come to me that the reason 
why he can give so much — I mean, so much of himself — ^is 
because he has such an enormous amount to give. You think 
I'm holding something back, but it isn't true. I give all I 
have. But, when you get right down to it" — my eyes fell 
it this abject confession — "there's really nothing much in 
me but just mean and narrow selfishness." I drew a deep 
breath, and added humbly : "I am sorry." 

And, strange as it may seem, she used the exact word 
which Miss Boykin had hurled at me. "I think you're 
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an abominable prig!" I couldn't deny it from such an 
authority; and, though she was my friend, since the charge 
was true, I couldn't pretend that it was not merited. But 
when I looked up, and she saw how her words had hurt 
me, she laughed with an odd effect of malicious fondness, 
and exclaimed: "There! I can't be angry with you. 
You're too delightfully droll f pr words !" 

She left me, however, at once, and went to summon her 
sister, and did not return when Rebecca joined me. 

That young person was unaffectedly glad to see me, and 
kept me busy for twenty minutes answering questions. I 
knew that her shrewd inquiring eyes saw a great deal more 
of me than her sister's had, and it was a relief to know 
that she wouldn't ask me to reveal anything — if indeed there 
was anything — ^that she couldn't see for herself. My pride 
was pretty well humbled by this time, and I hoped I might 
keep what remained of it. But sbe would not let me off 
quite so easily as that. 

In the midst of our talk about my plans for the summer, 
she remarked, without a change of tone: **Did you have 
to make Eleanor feel badly? Don't you know you're about 
the best friend she has?" 

Naturally I didn't know what to say, so I answered: 
"What's your Idea? I mean, what is it I ought to have 
done?" 

"I haven't the slightest idea what you did do. She of 
course didn't say anything to me, but I knew how keen 
she was to see you — that's why I didn't come down — and 
I saw at once you had hurt her in some way. Of course she 
never will tell me how, and I shan't ever ask her. I suppose 
it was only your blundering way. But I'm awfully fond 
of you, Peter, and sometimes you do hurt me." She was 
vastly more intimate than her sister had ventured to, be, but 
her friendliness obviously expected nothing but the frank- 
ness she showed me; if I felt any pity in her presence 
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it would surely be for myself. "I know you don't mean 
any harm. I suppose it comes from your being about so 
much with men. But you do impress me sometimes as being 
too rough. A girl isn't used to such ways." 

This, from Rebecca, was far worse than being called 
names by her sister. It was surely perplexing. I looked 
at her with a baffled frown. "You certainly are taking it 
out of me, between you!" I couldn't pretend to be quite 
devoid of pride. "But I don't know when I was ever — 
what do you call it ? — rough with you.** 

"Oh, with me!" She laughed with her cheerful com- 
posure. "You'll hear from it, if you are, young man. 
I'm not so fond of you as thatr Then she added quite 
soberly : "But Eleanor's not me. Can't you realize that !" 

I realized, only too vividly, many things; and, after a 
longer silence than youth generally requires to bring to the 
surface its limited store of subterranean thought, I gave her, 
as I had given her sister, the utmost honesty of which I was 
capable. "I'll tell you how I feel about it, Becky. You 
won't like it, but it's true. Talking about myself in this 
way — I mean, about my feelings — seems an awfully con- 
ceited and — ^and foolish thing to do." ^ 

She leaned back in her wicker chair, with her hands in 
her lap and her ankles crossed, and her attitude was so 
like her sister's that, for an instant, a vague doubt stir;red 
somewhere in the depths of my mind, and Mack's words 
came back to me; he had said, you remember, that Becky 
was immensely taken with me. But her eyes immediately 
dispelled that vague impression. She was studying me 
thoughtfully, a little regretfully, and she took her own time 
to reply. 

"Oh, no I I'm not hurt." She seemed to offer herself, in 
her leisurely attitude, as a girl not open to "hurts." "But 
that's because I am sure you're mistaken. You want me to 
think that you really don't care. Maybe that's what you 
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tried to make Eleanor think. Yes!" She followed it up. 
**That must be exactly what you did do. And she believed 
you. But I don't. IVe too good an opinion of you for 
thatl But I don't see" — ^she dropped the topic, as she had 
taken it up, without a change of tone or an alteration of 
manner — ^"why, if that funny old Mr. Blossom can't pay 
you more, you don't try for something else. Uncle John 
might help you. Why don't you ask him?** 

I did not, as it turned out, have to ask him. He took 
me into his office, after dinner, and listened to my blunder- 
ing but very sincere expressions of appreciation for all he 
had done for me. I had brought along the reports of my 
work, and he said, in his quiet way, that he had heard 
from the Dean, and that my work had been very satisfac- 
tory. 

He took a cigar from a box beside him, and put it in his 

mouth though he did not light it, and presently his deep 

voice rumbled out : "Mack told me you'd been to see Pike." 

It might have happened yesterday from his manner of 

mentioning it. I was startled, and said : "Yes, sir." 

"Who told Pike about it? Did he tell you?" 

"Yes, sir. But I— I don't want to tell you." 

He rolled his cigar about with his lips and his fongue 

in a curious fashion, and looked at me steadily with those 

eyes which, as usual, gave me no hint of what lay behind 

them. "You promised Pike that you wouldn^t tell?" I 

nodded; and after another interval he spoke again. "You 

handled that very well, boy, very well indeed." A great 

sigh of relief escaped me, which was the first intimation I 

had of the tension under which I had been laboring. And 

he presently told me, what Este had already said, that the 

affair had been looked into. "I don't want you to think 

that we'd cover up a crime. You'll hear a good many lies, 

from now on ; and there fire some things you don't want to 

make any mistakes about." 
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I said, "Yes, sir; I understood that" 

He asked me how much Blossom offered' me, and I told 
him nine dollars a week. "You ought to be worth more 
than that," he remarked. There was another pause during 
which, under his impassive scrutiny, I began to feel that 
Blossom's failure to offer me more was a distinct reflection 
upon my bargaining ability. Then he astonished me by 
saying: "Blossom's manager, Fisher, says you're quick at 
figures. Go down and see French in the morning. I think 
he can find something for you." 


XI 

MY acquaintance with the inner life of Colchester was 
immensely extended through my work in the office of 
Dawson and French ; but, of more immediate importance, I 
acquired a working knowledge of bookkeeping and office sys- 
tem, so far as the real estate business went, such as I could 
never have learned under the slipshod methods which pre- 
vailed at the Cooperative Store. Mr. Davidson, the office 
manager, a plump, nervous, bald-headed man with a stubby 
yellow mustache, spared no trouble, for either himself or 
me, in training me for the work he wanted done. 

"That is not right, Cadogan!" he would say, pointing 
a pudgy, trembling finger at some of my early mistakes. 
"There ought to be an item for repairs on that bill — sixty 
dollars. And you haven't figured in the interest on this 
mortgage. Don't talk! I know I didn't tell you before. 
But I'm telling you now ; and I don't want to tell you again." 

And I may say for myself that he seldom had to tell me 
twice. 

My first surprise came with the kifeowledge that Uncle 
John was, so far as I could see, only a nominal partner in 
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the business. That he profited by it I learned before long 
from the books themselves, but the door marked, "Mr. 
Dawson" was practically never entered by the customers of 
the firm. Mr. French and the men under him looked after 
them. French was a thin man, tall and wiry, with a long 
narrow head covered with closely clipped gray hair and with 
an imposing, long white mustache. He had once been Post 
Master, and he still had an active interest in politics. Both 
he and Dawson were interested in the Colchester Asphalt 
Company — ^though this fact, Magruder warned me, was not 
to be mentioned, as the Company laid most of the paving 
for the city streets. Pavements were also laid by the 
Gammer Brick 'Company; and by the time I learned that 
I was not surprised to hear that Dawson was a Jheavy stock- 
holder in Gammer Brick. The Burnt Point Quarry Com- 
pany appeared to secure most of the contracts for public 
buildings, whenever building stone went into them, and fre- 
quently when it didn't; and though a man named Ireland 
was the local representative of the Burnt Point people, the 
heaviest stockholder in the quarry company was Uncle John. 
The source of most of this information — ^though Mack 
confirmed it for me — was young Linhurst Hawkins, known 
in the office as Lin Junior, the sprightly son of Dawson's 
stenographer. He was about twenty-two, and had his 
father's flat chest and lean face and pointed chin, not quite 
so well developed yet, and a great deal more black hair than 
his father had been able to retain. The elder Hawkins was 
quite devoid of animation; but the son bubbled over with 
life and gaiety. He could not only sing and dance — which 
he did on the office floor in the absence of our elders — ^but 
he had a glib tongue and a very pretty art of repartee. I 
was not much gifted in that respect, and found silence my 
best weapon against his verbal attacks when he sought to 
show his skill before the girls in the office. Once indeed 
I picked him up bodily and laid him on a table ; but, though 
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he was half a head taller than I, there was little glory in 
this. He wasn't, as I would have said, worth it. 

It should be said, however, that he was clever. I had 
grudgingly to admit this, for he was a salesman, and his 
commissions were large enough to command respect. He 
was a friend of the Shirley girls, and I found him fre- 
quently at Uncle John's when I went out there. I would 
not discuss them with him, though he often invited my con- 
fidential opinion. I was never less than friendly with him, 
but I would not trust him. This I felt was due to the 
knowledge I had, through Jim Pike, of his father. I thought 
myself hardly fair to him, yet I made no real effort to over- 
come my prejudice. 

Rebecca asked me about him, challenged me in fact, one 
evening when .she told me she was going with him to a 
dance, by asking why I didn't like him. 

I tried to deny it, and when she would not let me I re- 
flected a moment, and then remarked, with the honesty I 
thought to be her due : "If it's so, I suppose it's because he 
is smarter than I am. I don't mean that he is. I mean 
that he cuts a better figure. Girls like him, and I — ^Well, 
he's the kind of a chap girls like." 

''Nonsense ! Tell me what you really mean." 

"Well, then, I would rather see him take Eleanor than 
take you." 

She had been playing for me and was still seated before 
the piano, talking over her shoulder; she turned away imme- 
diately and resumed her little Scotch air with such emphatic 
thumps on the keys that even I could see that something 
was wrong. A dull color crept into the white of her neck 
below her ears — her face of course was hidden from me — 
and she did not cease ill-treating her plaintive Highland 
melody until the color, and whatever had caused it had 
ceased to disturb her. 

When she stopped it was to turn quite around on the 
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bench and face me. I had expected her to be angry, though 
I couldn't have said quite why, but she was apparently de- 
void of any emotion save regret. "You make it awfully 
hard for me to keep on believing in you, Peter." 

"Because I'm willing to have Eleanor like a man I don't 
care for?" 

"Because" — She watched me with her old habit of stand- 
ing far off and looking on at something in which she had 
no personal part — "because you can't pretend that you 
don't know what you are doing, and what you are doing 
isn't generous or kind or — ^manly !" 

I rose with a flushed face. "Then I'd better go !" 

She looked at me with her curious, whimsical smile, and 
shook her head gravely. "If you do, I never shall believe 
in you. Stay. And I'll go and coax Eleanor to come down.'* 

I took up my hat and approached her and held out my 
hand with all the dignity at my command. "You're not 
fair ! You're not even fair to her !" 

And, to my amazement, sitting on the bench before me, 
this proud young woman suddenly hid her face in her 
hands and began to cry. 

I was filled with remorse, and, dropping my hat, I sat 
down beside her and put my arm about her shoulder, and 
held her thus for a moment until she had gained control of 
herself. "I am very sorry!" I said humbly. 

She found her handkerchief presently, and when she had 
dried her eyes, gently freed herself and rose. "Yes," she 
agreed. "You had better go. Only first" — she laid her 
hand on my arm — "Eleanor can't go to that dance — she's 
refused two already — ^unless you ask her. Please I" 

So Lin Junior and I pooled our resources, and we four 
went to the dance in one carriage. 

I began to hear more than a little now, through young 
Hawkins and Magruder, of the Colchester Street Railway 
Company and particularly of David Janes, its president. 
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Janes, I made out, was the chief rival of old Porter Marshall 
for the right to dominate city affairs. He was interested 
in the First National Bank and in the Colchester Gas Works, 
and his influence was potent in the Republican organization, 
a political power which in local affairs could on occasion 
bring Uncle John Dawson's Democratic forces dangerously 
close to defeat. 

Janes had an imposing mansion on Atlantic Boulevard, 
and at this stage of my career it had never occurred to me 
that I could enter such a place. But conditions changed 
for me before the winter was over. For, after a summer 
spent in the office of Dawson and French, the question of 
my law studies came up for discussion. I should be only 
nineteen on the first of December. It was Magruder's opin- 
ion that I need be in no hurry ; and it was my patron's idea 
— or so Mack interpreted it — that both his young men 
might be the better for my remaining at the Saginaw 
Apartments. "The old boy wants you to continue your 
beneficial work of letting me look after you," vlfas the way 
my companion explained it. 

My year at the law school had given me a very good 
opinion of myself, for I had been one of the youngest men 
there and, incidentally, one of the best boxers; and the 
prospect of giving it up was a little disappointing, though 
I was too loyal to say so. But when I was told that I might 
have a clerkship in the office of Edwards, Cline and Cook, 
I was filled with proud elation, though I had modesty 
enough to believe that the honor was unmerited. 

I went there in the fall, and thus came more or less under 
Magruder's eyes during my work hours. There was less 
chance for study than I had anticipated, but after a little 
I acquired the useful habit of reading law at night. My 
companion's hours were often late, but I never stopped work 
until he came in. 

We had been boxing one evening — we could manage it, 
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with our shoes off^ without disturbing our neighbors — ^and 
he had sent me down twice with ridiculous ease. I was 
mortified, but he shook his head gravely when I pleaded for 
"one more" round. And when I had taken my turn under 
the shower bath, and came out in the old purple bathrobe 
he had given me, and sat down at my own little table, he 
pulled the law book out of my hand and threw it on the 
floor. I 

"What's the idea?" I^naturally inquired. 

"I don't know what you need, young fellow, but it's 
nothing in calfskin. This burning the midnight oil is all 
very well, but you're overdoing it. Let me meditate." 

He went into his bedroom to meditate and I heard him 
swearing softly to himself as he searched for something 
amid the disorder that commonly prevailed in his ward- 
robe. When he came out he carried an old suit of evening 
clothes, which he ordered me to try on without delay. 

He expressed himself as charmed with the result. The 
sleeves were too long, and the legs of the trousers wrinkled 
about my feet ; but he drew his hands approvingly over the 
shoulders and the collar of the coat. "That's all anybody 
ever sees," he assured me. *1 can't fit your head or your 
feet, but I'll have the clothes trimmed down to match your 
manly contour, and you can dig up money enough for the 
other things. You'll need 'em." 

I thanked him with the maximum of feeling that he ever 
permitted me in such expressions, and reflected that Lin 
Junior had appeared thus arrayed at the last dance I had 
attended. "All the same," I said, "I don't have to have 'em. 
Lots of chaps don't, and Rebecca — ^the Shirley girls — think 
just as much of you if you don't." 

He gave me a knowing smile. "They won't think any less 
of you if you do. But we're flying higher than Rebecca and 

her fair sister. And so far as that goes " He gave me 
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a back-handed rap on the chest. "What do you know about 
the Shirley girls! You're never there any more." 

This was not of course literally true, but his meaning was 
plain enough. "Which one of them told you I wasn't 
there?" 

He frowned at me, still smiling a little. "These are con- 
fidential communications," he announced with mock gravity. 
"And I'm not going to relieve your feelings. The one that 
told me is the one that doesn't care." 

"Oh!" I exclaimed, and I likewise frowned a little. "It 
was Rebecca." 

He watched me for a moment, and then remarked : "Any- 
way, when you play the game on Atlantic Boulevard you 
have to dress the part." 

And a few weeks later, arrayed in my first evening clothes, 
and very much aware of them, I had the novel experience 
of marching up the long strip of brown matting which 
stretched from the high iron gate up the walk and over 
the porch steps to the door of David Janes' residence. The 
President of the Colchester Railway Company had a 
Japanese butler and a large tiled reception hall, with a 
huge fireplace in the center of it. These were immediately 
visible. He also had three children, and a second wife who 
was only about ten years older than his young daughter. Of 
these I saw only the daughter on my first visit, and a young 
woman whom she politely addressed as "aunty," and who 
didn't, I thought, particularly relish the title. 

Both^ these young ladies, when they came in to receive 
us, astonished me not a little by their bare arms and by 
the absence of covering on a considerable expanse of white 
back and breast. The elder went farther in this respect 
than Miss Janes ; but* both were arrayed as I had not before 
seen girls dressed except on the stage. They had a bearing, 
too, that was new to me; it was not stiff, but it seemed to 
me needlessly formal and strangely cold. My first thought 
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was that, if they didn't wish us to come^ they might have 
taken a better way\to show it. But they wanted us to come; 
at least the younger very evidently wanted Magruder to 
come. 

Florence Janes, who was perhaps twenty-two, had very 
light hair, which stopped just short of being golden • and 
nothing else about her that I thought at all* unusual except 
her pale green gown and a very pretty figure, about a good 
deal of which her gown left one in no possible doubt. She 
had pale blue eyes and a pouting mouth that looked rather 
discontented when Mack was not making her smile. 

Miss Laura Cronk, the sister of the girl's stepmother, was 
only five years older, except as to the tight little line of 
hv mouth and the look she sent out fi'om her large brown 
eyes; her lips and her eyes were ages older. Her hair was 
a light brown ; and her rose colored dress made her a very 
attractive figure when she was far enough away for one 
to miss the expression of her face, or, for that matter, 
when her expression changed as it occasionally did. Mack 
let me know later that the young wife was not on good 
terms with her husband's children — there were two boys 
older than Florence — and that her sister. Miss Cronk, having 
no money of her own, did not live there the happiest life 
imaginable. 

I thought the evening would be dull, but it wasn't. Mag- 
ruder was never dull. He greeted these people, so far as 
1 could see, with the same air of respectful familiarity I 
had seen him employ when Uncle John's maid, Molly, had 
admitted us on our first visit to the Dawson home. Their 
formal manner was nothing to him ; indeed, it was nothing 
to me, except that I didn't want him to come down upon 
me, after we left, for my failure to meet it in the right 
^ay. The right way seemed a bit difiicult at first, and for 
a moment or two I was guilty of a stiffness for which my 
friend called me to account later on. Then I decided that, 
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if they wanted me there, they Would have to take me as 
I was ; and I set myself to know them as well as they chose 
to let me. 

Miss Cronk went in for sport, and asked me whether 
I was keen for riding, and I told her the last horse I had 
been on was a western pony that had been wished on Wil- 
liam Haxworth, a Summit Street grocer, and had run away 
three times in a week with his delivery wagon. 

"I took it out one Sunday and rode it all day." She 
protested mildly, but I would not admit that I had injured 
the animal. "It was what he needed. We were both kind 
of stiff next day, but he didn't run away again till Saturday 
night. And I took him out the next Sunday, in the rain, 
and he didn't run away again for a month, and Haxworth 
sold him before that." 

She turned to my friend. "Do you believe him !" 

He was deep in plans for a skating trip with Miss Janes, 
and hadn't heard me, but he said: "If you knew how 
honest he is, you'd be afraid of him." 

Her expression changed as her face was lighted with a 
flash of animation. "Should I, indeed ! You're not." 

"Little you know about what I'm afraid of. Ask him." 

As Mack immediately left us alone on our side of the 
fireplace, she did ask me, even dropping her voice a little 
and giving me the impression that she actually wished to 
know. "Is he really afraid to be serious about anything?" 

"Well, you see, he generally leaves it to me. I'm supposed 
to be the serious member of the firm." And I asked her, a 
little bluntly, whether she had ever seen him afraid of any- 
body ; I never had. 

"Mrs. Redlander," she remarked. "Everybody's afraid 
of her." 

I didn't know Mrs. Redlander, but Mack, coming back 
into our talk on hearing the name, enlightened me. "She 
is Este's sister, or half-sister. I've promised to take you 
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out. She wants to meet you. Este has told her all about 


» 


you. 
''All about me !" 


Miss Cronk laughed rather maliciously. "If he hasn't, 
somebody will have: She knows all about you, I haven't aP 
bit of doubt. She knows everything about everybody. I 
have it from her, if you must know" — she faced the two 
on the opposite side of the hearth — ^"about Miss Ra)mor." 

I guessed that she had been waiting to bring in this name ; 
though I didn't know who Miss Raynor was, and said so. 
For, though Magruder's ready smile did not fail him, I saw 
a blaidc look on the face of Miss Janes, as though her dig- 
nified manner had been suddenly sponged off. 

Miss Cronk's dignity, however, seemed thicker than ever. 
"Just gossip," she assured me. "And if he hasn't told you, 
I mustn't of course go any farther." 

Mack's smile was a degree too bland now to deceive me ; 
this young woman was stabbing him where it hurt, yet she 
could hardly fail to see that her words cut her niece as 
well. 

Miss Janes had her dignity back in place. "My dear 
Laura 1" she protested. "You forget that Mr. Cadogan can't 
very well have heard of our playful little ways." 

Then my friend took the situation in hand. "Miss 
Raynor," he said, looking at me but addressing us all in 
his generous fashion, "is probably the most talented young 
lady in Colchester. She has only one fault that I ever heard 
any one bring against her; she has the misfortune to be 
old Porter Marshall's granddaughter." Miss Cronk desired 
to offer some amendments to this characterization, but he 
went on to explain that Miss Raynor's mother had incurred 
the wrath of the old gentleman by eloping at an early age, 
and had died when her daughter was bom; Miss Raynor 
had therefore been brought up by her grandmother Mar- 
shall, She had been graduated from collie, and for a year 
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or two had been studying in Germany. But for her grand- 
father, she might have gone on the concert stage ; as it was 
she was coming home in the spring, now that the old man 
was alone, to take charge of his house. "You saw her, 
Peter, the day .you went to St. Paul's, going home with 
old Porter." 

I nodded, and the elder lady declared they would test 
my vaunted honesty. "What did you honestly think of 
her?" 

"She was rather tall and slender, and all in black, with 
a large black hat." I surveyed the mental image for any 
further details, while Miss Cronk said that wasn't what 
I thought. "She had a kind of protecting, considerate way 
toward her grandfather, but I didn't think anything about 
her. I was thinking of something else that day." 

Both the young women laughed as though they thought 
it odd I should have had something on my mind, and Miss 
Janes remarked : "You haven't told us whether you thought 
her good looking." 

And I met her pale blue eyes, across the great white 
bearskin rug that was spread on the tiled floor before the 
fireplace, and saw — or guessed that I saw — ^how fond she 
was of Mack, and how little he probably cared for her, and 
how her aunt, in the petty life they lived together, must 
have tried to rouse her jealousy of this Miss Raynor ; and, 
seeing all this, her dignified pose, and her pretty, empty 
face, seemed rather pitiful to me. She revealed to me, I 
thought, something more than the white arms and breast she 
so innocently displayed ; she seemed to need something put 
around her. And so, with a return of my ridiculous feeling 
of being, myself, tremendously old, I wrapped her about 
as best I could by saying : "Miss Ra3mor's not nearly so 
beautiful, if you don't mind my speaking of it, as— — " 

A general laugh finished the sentence for me; and Miss 
Cronk turned to Magruder with her eyebrows raised in 
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malicious mockery. "Well!" she exclaimed. "For sheer 
honesty !" 

But the soft color in Miss Janes' face, and the light in 
her eyes, though her manner was colder than ever, con- 
vinced me that it was all right. 

Riding home I said nothing to Mack about Miss Raynor ; 
and, what was strange for him, he didn't ask me for my 
impressions of the people I had just met. He came down 
upon me, when we were back in the rooms, harder than 
usual, mimicked my initial awkwardness, and expressed a 
longing to pound his views into my thick head with the 
boxing gloves, a method indeed which he frequently 
employed. 

"You don't want to lean way back in one of those deep 
chairs, and sprawl your legs out. And you don't have to 
keep pulling a dress coat together — it isn't going to fall off 1" 

"I get you," I answered. And then, for I had taken 
about enough, I gave him a steady look. "So she's the 
one!" 

I half expected him to come at me with his ungloved 
fist, for I had rarely seen him in such a mood ; but at my 
reference to Miss Raynor he dropped abruptly from his 
seat on the table and stood before me, with his head bowed 
a little, and I saw on his face once more that expression of 
defeat. "Yes," he said, with a strange air of humility. 
"The only one !" 

XII 

I CONCLUDED that Mack was right about my working 
too much, though rather from the ease with which he 
had knocked me about than from what he had said about 
my midnight labors ; and I found a remedy for this which 
didn't necessitate the use of my friend's second-best evening 
clothes. Gresbam^ the black boy, had left Pike's Peak and 
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was conducting a small saloon of his own, which he called 
a hotel, on one of the narrow tenement-lined streets of 
"Dublin," near the iron mills. He was doing what he called 
a **good trade" among the men, and I fear among some of 
the women, of his own race in that neighborhood; and 
upstairs in the bam behind his place of business — ^he called 
this the hotel stables — ^he had fixed up a ring. And here 
he introduced me to a yellow-faced, pock-marked young 
negro who had acquired some notoriety as Young Muldoon, 
and who, I soon learned, was clever enough to have gone 
far as a boxer if his pluck had equalled his cleverness. 

Magruder knew nothing of my visits to Gresham's train- 
ing quarters — not that I had any idea he would have dis- 
approved of it. He often told me I had no moral sense ; but 
I interpreted this as meaning that I had no sense of social 
values> and I didn't pretend that this was not true. I liked 
Gresham, who was a shrewd, warm-hearted, modest darkey, 
and if I had been compelled to sacrifice his friendship or 
the friendship — for it soon amounted to that — of Miss 
Janes, I should have said farewell to the little circle into 
which she admitted me, and have chosen my black friettd. 
As it was, I kept them both; and, as the winter wore to 
a close, I often acted as a bufTer lor Miss Cronk while Mack 
exerted his undoubted powers of fascination upon the 
younger lady. ' 

Janes himself was rather a handsome man, tall, with a 
rugged chin, close cut gray hair and a small gray mustache, 
and with black eyebrows joining to form an almost unbroken 
line above his thin, commanding nose. I saw him seldom 
at the house, though Magruder had found opportunity for 
knowing him well; but I felt quite repaid for my visits 
there when I one day encountered the redoubtable Mrs. 
Redlander. 

Charles Street didn't stand in quite such awe of her, 
Mack told me, as Atlantic Boulevard did, though she was 
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what he called a force even among the older families of 
Colchester. No one appeared to know Mr. Redlander, 
though once or twice a year he turned up at the City Club, 
and had even been seen at his wife's home. Sh6 lived her 
own life, and he lived his; and, according to the society 
columns of the Times he seemed to be wandering about 
the face of the earth, arriving in London, looking after 
investments in Korea, coming home from Florida or starting 
forth on a fishing trip in the Canadian woods. 

She was older than Este by perhaps twelve or fifteen 
years, a short, rather stout woman, with black hair, a well 
developed chin and a straight, grim mouth. I think it was 
her mouth that frightened people ; by which I do not mean 
what came out of it. It was truly a grim mouth, and her 
large black eyes could be grim at times, but commonly they 
were not. They were often humorous and sometimes they 
expressed what I can only call a hunger for something — for 
understanding, perhaps — which she was not able to achieve. 

Miss Cronk introduced me, witHT what I suspect was a 
malicious intent. There was a miscellaneous evening com" 
pany and the younger set were dancing, so I asked Mrs. 
Redlander if she cared to dance. 

"Don't be ridiculous, boy!" she admonished me. "Sit 
down." As I hesitated, she turned to Miss Cronk. "He 
probably thinks he shouldn't while you're here, Laura." 
And, when that young woman, with a barely perceptible 
shrug, had moved away, she looked me over composedly, 
and remarked : "You're better looking than my brotiier told 
me. You know, I suppose, that he has quite an admiration 
for you. At least, it would be admiration in any one else — 
Arthur doesn't call it that, but he seldom calls any of 
his feelings by their right name. Tell me all about 
yourself !" 

She didn't in the least resemble Este, but her manner 
somehow suggested his early attempt to get at the heart 
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of my pitiful boyish secret by the simple process of beating 
me down. And I met her advances, as I had met his first 
approach, with a smile. "Magruder says you know all 
about me." 

She sniffed. "Don't be impertinent!" And, as I 
attempted to explain that I had no such purpose, she 
snapped out : "Don't apolo^^ze ! Can't you be yourself 1" 

I nodded. "That's why I'm not going to talk about 
myself.", I liked this old woman immediately — for forty 
or forty-five, or whatever her age was, seemed old to me— 
and I guessed that the way to get on with her was to make 
no attempt to please her, "I'm studying law, and I live 
with Magruder, but you know all that And there isn't very 
much else that matters." 

Her black eyes snapped a little. "Arthur said you were 
queer, but there seems to be a method in your queemess." 
And she plumped out at me quite unexpectedly: "Why 
do you come here with Mack? Is that a part of your 
method? Or is it his?" 

I shook my head soberly. "I don't know exactly what 
you mean, but he hasn't any." 

"You know perfectly what I mean. Have you danced 
with this girl here — what's her name? — Florence? Oh, 
you've not I Well, he is doing nothing else, so far as I can 
see. But I don't trust him. He overdoes it." 

As I had not the slightest idea what she was aiming at, 
t looked at her in silence. 

"Are you really deep, boy, or just dumb? You can't 
live with Mack, surely, and not know things. He doesn't 
really care for her, does he?" 

I deliberated a moment, and then said in my slow way: 
"I don't think I should tell you, if I knew." 

Mrs. Redlander did not notice my manner; what she 
wanted was information. "I see. You'd know if he did. 
So of course he doesn't." She frowned. "I am dis- 
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appointed in him. Oh, he knows it!" she added. "We've 
had it out together." And she shot another question at 
me. "Has he taken you into his confidence enough to 
talk about Miss Raynor?'* 

This gave me another pause and rather a long one. 
"FU tell you," I finally answered. "I don't think it's quite 
fair for you to expect me to talk to you about things he 
hasn't told you." 

''Stuff!" she ejaculated. "I see that he has, and I'm 
sorry — ^sorry, I mean, that he hasn't more sense than to 
keep on where he hasn't a chance. Miss Raynor comes 
back in the spring. You knew that, too? But of course 
there's nothing you can do about it. Men are always help- 
less in such matters, and you're only a boy. Besides, you 
believe in Mack up to the eyelids. You've more faith in 
him, I can see, than he has in himself — and that's not a 
little. But, if you were older " She broke off and sur- 
veyed me anew. "No," she regretfully admitted. "You'd 
only stand by him, and think you were doing right. You're 
all only children in such matters. But he hasn't a chance. 
I happen to know, and you may tell him so." 

*'I shall tell him a lot," I answered. "But I shan't tell 
him that." 

"You'll not need to. He'll probably get it out of you." 

That was as far as we went on our first meeting. She 
told me to come and see her — ^it was quite in the nature of 
a command — and Magruder said I had better go alone. He 
had expected to introduce me there, but thought better of it. 

"You may meet Troxell there later on — ^but it won't hurt 
you any now — and you'll meet E^te, and you'll meet 
Armiger" — Armiger was our chief clerk in the office of 
Edwards, Cline and Cook — "and Miss Raynor, when she 
gets home. You'll like Mrs. Redlander when you know 
her.'' 

I was not altogether sure of that. "But she makes you 
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sit up, doesn't she ! Gee ! She saw through me like a pane 

of glass/* 

He mused a little. We were in our sitting room, and he 
was smoking and swinging one leg over the arm of his 
chair. "Well, she doesn't hide such a lot herself, if you 
come to that And, when she does tell you a tMng, the 
chances are that she is right/' 

I shook my head sturdily. 

And Mack, with his head bowed, glanced up at me from 
under his eyebrows, and stopped swinging his foot. ''I see ! 
She opened up about Miss Raynor the first thing, didn't she ? 
Damn these old women!" And he got onto his feet and 
walked into his bedroom, kicking the door open before him. 
He measured the length of the room and came out again. 
He was smiling, though a little grimly. "Forget it!" he 
admonished me, referring to his outbreak. ''If Mrs. Red- 
lander pumps you, give her all you know/' He stopped, 
as though struck by his own words. **By gad, Peter, you 
have put the brakes on me! I was hitting the high Spots 
a few year^ ago, and she found it out — ^there's nothing she 
doesn't find out — ^and she tried to hang a red danger-signal 
on me to warn certain people off my track. She's free 
with her tongue — ^too blamed free — ^but that's the only 
kind of freedom she cultivates, and she won't stand for 
much of that in other people. But if you told her all you 
know now, it wouldn't do any harm." He laughed at him- 
self in a moment, however, and added: "It probably 
wouldn't do any good, either. Her mind's made up, and 
dynamite wouldn't move her." 

I saw of course that Mrs. Redlander had interfered 
between Miss Raynor and my friend, but I didn't quite 
see how she could. I wanted to ask him how she could do it 
and still retain the friendship he evidently felt for her, but 
I commonly waited for him to take the lead in such matters, 
and he was now in no mood to explain it. 
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He did, however, go farther than he had ever yet gone 
whh me by asking me abruptly what I thought of Armiger. 
"You never heard a thing against him, did you? No, and 
you never will. He's as straight as a string. He has money, 
or he will have when it comes to him, and social position, 
and he's a better lawyer than half the me^nbers of the 
Colchester bar. Now, what the devil is there wrong about 
him !" 

I surveyed the mental image of our chief clerk for some 
moments in silence. He was taller than Mack, nearly six 
feet in fact, and though narrower across the shoulders was 
a well built man. He was about thirty, with a frank, capable 
face in which the only noticeable features were his kindly 
gray eyes and a^small black mustache, the model for which 
Magruder said he had found in Europe. He taught a class 
in the Sunday School of St. Paul's Church, and Mack had 
paid him the compliment of declaring there was no sham 
about his religious attitude. He was also, so far as that 
counted, a member of one of the old Charles Street families. 
His grandfather had been Judge Alfred Armiger, had made 
money before he went on the bench, and had married more. 
Young Armiger's father had likewise married discreetly, 
and was the inconspicuous head of the Colchester Coal Com- 
pany which did a large business with the Goddard Iron 
Mills, in which latter he was a director. Armiger's path 
had been smoothed for him, and I reflected that he probably 
had never stepped out of it* 

"Well, I'll tell you," I announced when I had marshalled 
all my information. "I'm maybe not a very good judge. 
I was brought up in the street a good deal. I'm a kind of 

an outsider. And I've got a notion " I hesitated, and 

Mack told me to shoot it out ; he seemed positively anxious 
for my opinion. "Well, I don't know whether it's a defect 
in him. Maybe it's only a prejudice in me. But he's the 
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kind of chap, isn't he, that you wouldn't think had ever 
played in the dirt." 

My companion looked a little perplexed. "Damn it! 
Armiger never had to." 

I felt, however, that I had an idea which was better than 
the words in which I had expressed it. "Then he missed 
something, that's all I got to say. It does you good, doesn't 
it, to get pounded around when you're young! You don't 
learn to swim when you're fifty, do you !" 

"Don't worry 1 He's swimming away from the bunch of 
us." Mack shook his head. "And he didn't have to learn, 
where you and I did, in a mud puddle." 

I added this judgment to my collection of information, 
and surveyed it deliberately. "All right, suppose he is! 
What I'm driving at is this, he never got out beyond his 
depth. He doesn't know what it means to put his feet 
down and find nothing under him. He never has been " 

But Magruder said I was utterly mistaken. "That's your 
prejudice." And then, staring straight before hini with to 
honest, searching look, he added: "And my notion that 
there is anything the matter with him is my prejudice. 
There isn't, Peter. Armiger is a better man today llian 
either you or I will ever be." 

I got up promptly and went over in the corner where 
the boxing gloves lay. Mack seemed to me, above any 
one I had known, to be constituted for success; I was not 
entirely clear as to just what success it might in every case 
be; but he was not the type of man with whom I could 
associate the thought of failure. And the look of defeat 
on his face — rare indeed as it was — I never could bear 
to see. I matched a pair of gloves and threw them at him. 

He stared at me for a moment. It had been his preroga- 
tive hitherto to exorcise the evils inherent in my nature 
by the primitive method of applying what are technically 
known as jabs and punches. He could not at first grasp 
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the idea that I proposed to put on the gloves with him for 
the high purpose of beating a bit of nonsense out of his 
own head. When he did, he laughed and then swore, but 
he let the gloves lie where they had fallen. "It's no use, 
Kid ! We're both wrong. If you want to fight, go and fight 
it out with Mrs. Redlander." 

I took this, too, for reflection. "Don't worry!" I said. 
"I guess I'll have to, before I'm through with her." 


XIII 

MRS. REDLANDER had a large, rambling old house 
on Charles Street, cut up into innumerable small 
rooms ; and it was there that I first met Troxell. We were 
sitting, the lady and I, before a hideous old marble mantel 
and a hatful of coal in the grate in what she called her 
morning room. She had a butler whom she called Robins, 
though that wasn't his name. She couldn't keep her ser- 
vants very long, which I didn't wonder at; but one of 
them, the actual Robins, had died in her service years ago. 
She cherished his memory, and also saved herself the 
trouble of trying to recall the names of the others, by 
addressing her butler, whoever he might happen to be, as 
Robins. If the man didn't like it, he left; but as he 
inevitably left, anyway, that didn't trouble her. And 
Robins, when he had learned her ways, would inform her 
more intimate friends where she might be found on her 
afternoons at home. For, besides her morning room, there 
were the library and the sitting room and what she called 
the sun parlor besides the drawing room which she didn't 
much use. It was early in March, with no sign of spring 
in the air, nor any indication of it in the apartment we 
occupied. This looked out, through a pair of tall windows, 
onto her snow-covered back yard and what she told me was 
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her rose garden. She had sent Robins down for the 
second time to encourage the furnace, which was behaving 
badly, and she was listening for muffled sounds of his sub- 
terratiean activity, and beginning to be annoyed at not hear- 
ing them, when I looked up and saw a man in the open 
doorway. 

She followed the direction of my eyes and nodded to the 
visitor, and then turne^ and gave me a sharp little stare. 
Troxell stared at me, too, as he came forward, though of 
course he had never seen me before. He probably had 
expected to find her alone. 

The lady gave him her hand without rising, and introduced 
me as her latest acquisition. "Mr. Cadogan is with Edwards, 
Cline and Cook," she explained. "Also with Magruder, 
which is more to the point." 

The man's face didn't express anything, so far as I was 
concerned, unless it might be a shade of annoyance at find- 
ing me there, but? he started to go through the mechanical 
form of offering me his hand. As Mrs. Redlander had 
kept her seat, however, I did not rise. The room was not 
warm, and I had my hands in the pockets of my coat, and 
kept them there. But I looked at him steadily enough.' His 
black eyes had a strange attraction for me. 

He didn't pay me enough attention to notice my rude- 
ness, but drew up a chair on the other side of our hostess 
and entered into conversation with her. They both ignored 
me, but I would not leave, though Mack had early informed 
me that I ought never to out-stay a later arrival unless 
I had some reason for it. Troxell, I gathered — for I 
naturally listened to their talk — ^had an ambition to be made 
a vestryman of St. Paul's Church, and Mrs. Redlander 
thought this was nonsense and, characteristically, told him 
so. He was quite deferential^ in his manner toward her; 
though I suspected that there was always something a little 
patronizing in his attitude toward women. His deference, 
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at any rate, was wasted in the present case. And, when he 
presently remarked in the most casual fashion that he under- 
stood Miss Raynor was already back, the lady shrugged her 
plutnp shoulders ominously. 

"Yes, Fve seen her. She came yesterday. Did you 
expect to find her here ?" 

He blinked a little, and then gave her a handsome smile. 
"You're very keen!" he remarked. "But Fm scarcely so 
engrossed as that. I'm to dine with them. Uncle Porter 
tells me, early in the week. It's you, rather, that I hoped 
to find here." 

"Well, you have !" she ejaculated. And her words pretty 
clearly conveyed the idea that he had found her unchanged 
toward any interest he might have in Porter Marshall's 
granddaughter. 

He hesitated, by which and by his words I saw again that 
my presence annoyed him. "If you were at liberty " 

"I am at liberty," she replied, when he broke off. "I am 
at liberty to say a nvapber of things to you that you have 
already heard and that you won't like a bit better for hearing 
again." 

"Yes." He nodded once or twice. "Your liberty, in that 
respect, is quite limitless. But sometime, when occasion 
offers, I shall ask the privilege of explaining a few things 
that I think you don't understand." 

"It's my belief," she promptly responded* "that you'll 
be wasting your time to do it. If you do make me under- 
stand the things you speak of, it will be only through my 
first understanding you. And, when it comes to that, I 
think you will have to admit, Howard, that I already under- 
stand you thoroughly." 

He laughed with a patronizing air that he evidently meant 
to be conciliating and that didn't wholly conceal his annoy- 
ance; and after he had led the conversation onto less 
dangerous ground he rose and took his leave^ 
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When he was gone I braced myself for what I suspected 
was coming. 

"Hasn't Magruder ever told you that to treat my guests 
rudely is discourtesy to me ! You interest me because you 
have intelligence, unusual intelligence for a boy. But I tell 
you plainly, if your behavior just now is the measure of 
your intelligence, I shall lose my interest in you very 
promptly." 

I looked at her steadily and told her I was very sorry. 

Her eyes snapped. "You're not sorry. You're only pos- 
ing. All you care about is my not admitting you to my 
house — and you don't care very much about that. If you 
didn't have anything to offer me but your egotism, you'd 
be insufferable!" She was, I concluded, very like her 
brother. "I can stand anything," she added, "if you're 
only honest." 

When I was quite sure she had finished, I repeated that 
I was sorry. And then, in my deliberate fashion, I ex- 
plained. "I won't shake hands with him. And I won't say 
I am glad to see him. I'll bow to him — I did bow — and Til 
keep still; I won't talk to him. It's of no consequence to 
him whether I do or not. And if that is discourtesy to you, 
as I suppose maybe it is" — here I rose to my feet — "I can 
only say again I am very sorry, and — ^and I won't come 
here any more !" 

She nodded toward the chair from which I had arisen. 
"Don't put on such pompous airs. They make you 
ridiculous. Sit down." 

My face flushed. Her words stung my youthful pride 
like a whip. But, though my pride hung in tatters, I saw 
that she had actually accepted my conditions ; I might re- 
main on my own terms. It was only my manner to which 
she objected. And, somehow, I felt that she liked me. I 
thanked her and sat down. 

"My brother Arthur told me you didn't like Troxell. That 
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was obvious when he came in — ^too obvious ; you will have 
to correct that. Yet Troxell, I could see, had never met 
you before. Tell me;, about it. He is a very prominent man 
here, as you know. You are, as you ought to know, a very 
insignificant one. Your face for an instant was as white 
as a sheet. Your quarrel with him is no trifle to you, though 
plainly he knows nothing about it. How did you ever 
come to be mixed up with him ?" 

For a moment all the things that I might tell her, and 
that I might find immense relief in confessing, surged up 
in me, and I was fairly startled to find myself actually 
hesitating. Then the image of old Jim Pike rose before 
me; and I recalled the Sunday morning interview in which 
I had set his mind at rest, and immediately Magruder's 
words came back to me. I had told him that Pike would 
have gone to pieces as though a wall had fallen on him; 
and Mack had pictured me as holding up the wall. That 
steadied me, and I put away the impulse, which after all 
was only a boyish desire to tell my trouble to a woman, 
and took up again the responsibility of my young manhood. 
"It isn't," I said gravely, ''the kind of thing I could speak 
of to — well, to a woman." 

Mrs. Redlander laughed. It came to me that I had 
never heard her laugh before. And this seemed to make 
her suddenly quite young; and to make her, too, by com- 
parison with what she commonly appeared, very feminine. 
"My dear boy!" she exclaimed. "You're too droll! And, 
if you weren't so ingenuous, you would turn any girl's head 
with such flattery. You can't speak of it — *to a woman' !" 
She laughed again. "I've never had a finer compliment. 
You've atoned for all your sins. And I can't spoil it now, 
of course, by asking you to." 

I didn't quite get her point, I think, until Mack later on 
let me know that people wouldn't, as a rule, think that 
a sufficient reason for not telling her anything. But when 
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I asked him why he had never told me that Troxell was in 
love with Miss Raynor, as I had guessed him to be, my 
friend hesitated and finally said that he didn't believe the 
man was. 

"He would like her money, and — Oh, yes," he con- 
tradicted himself, scowling a little, "I suppose he would 
like her. But I may as well tell you, young fellow, there's 
no distinction to be gained by falling in love with that 
young lady. Everybody does it. She's the kind that 
apparently can't help making them." 

"Well, then, it's one thing to Mrs. Redlander's credit that 
she doesn't approve of Troxell." 

"Oh, she has a lot to her credit. There are plenty of 
people in Colchester society who don't believe in hell-fire, 
but they believe in the power of that old woman's tongue. 
The reason she likes you — don't ever let her fool you about 
that — ^is because you're not afraid of her, because she knows 
you haven't the reasons for being afraid of her that other 
people have. She will do a great deal for you, if you don't 
try to take advantage of her." 

I nodded ; I felt that this confirmed my purpose. Then, 
to be sure I was not imperiling his chances, I said : "Then 
she's bound to help you." But his face clouded, and a doubt 
occurred to me. "She can help you, can't she?" 

Magruder smoked on this /for a time in silence. "She 
has." And, with something of an effort, he went on. "She 
and I — ^you're referring to her influence with Miss Raynor, 
aren't you? — Mrs. Redlander and I have had it all out 
together. Didn't she tell you that? I doubt if she has ever 
said a word to Miss Raynor about me. Not but what she 
has said more than enough to other people. But what I 
mean is that she has been straight with me. She's as much 
like a man for lionesty — for that kind of honesty— as a 
woman can be." 
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I explained that I didn't quite understand him. "What 
do you mean that she did?" 

"Well" — ^he laughed rather bitterly — ^"she drew my 
portrait and showed it to me. She showed me the hungry 
pack at this young lady's heel^, showed me that I belonged 
to it, and wasn't by long odds the best of the lot. Oh, she 
gave me credit for honesty! It was to my honesty she 
made her appeal, or at any rate directed her argument." 
And he broke off and added gloomily: "Honesty is a 
handicap if you haven't enough to go all the way 'round. 
She knew I hadn't, and told me so." 

I got onto my feet and looked at him for a moment with 
a scorn too intense for speech. "You're a great fool !" I 
finally exploded. "And Mrs. Redlander's another — I don't 
care if she is a woman — if she thinks you aren't good 
enough for — for any one! I'm through with her!'* 

"Oh, no, you're not ! She will do, just as I say, a great 
deal for you yet." 

My righteous wrath was aroused; I was not in a mood 
to spare even Miss Raynor. "Let the old woman go ! You 
don't mean that shef" — I made plain my reference to the 
young lady now — ^"can have any possible doubt about you ! 
She isn't a fool, is she !" 

His face clouded, and he left his chair and walked over 
to the window and looked down into the street. When 
he turned around to face me the look of defeat had in a 
measure vanished. "Miss Raynor and I are very good 
friends," he remarked quietly. "I appreciate your com- 
pliment, Peter. But you can't see these things yet as a 
woman sees them. There are a lot of things about me 
that this young lady doesn't know or want to know. But 
she understands me. In fact, she understands me better 
than you do. She judges me very accurately, and so far 
as I know she has formed her judgment entirely on what 
I myself have offered her. And the service Mrs. Redlander 
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performed was chiefly in showing me exactly how such a 
girl as this must judge me. For the young lady herself 
has naturally refrained from giving me the full measure of 
what she thinks/' 

I took this in as well as I could, and then picked up my 
hat, and squared myself at the door for a parting shot. 
"You don't know anything about dealing with a girl, Mack. 
You don't do yourself justice. You're nothing better than 
a quitter. You — ^you make me feel ashamed of you !" 

He stood with his back to the window, his hands on the 
window-sill, and looked at me with an amused smile. "The 
trouble with you," he remarked, "is that you never know 
when you're whipped. You've got a lot to learn." 


^ XIV 

MY purpose of course had been to use any influence I 
might have with Mrs. Redlander on Mag^der's 
behalf; and, though his words discouraged me for a time, 
I came back to this purpose again, suppressed my feeling 
of resentment for the way she had treated him, and sought 
an opportunity to take it up with her. This came about 
two weeks later, when I happened once more to find her 
alone in front of her old marble fireplace. 

I began by recalling what she had said to me. "You 
want me to be honest, don't you ?" 

She gave me a searching look, and sniffed suspiciously. 
"Did Mack put you up to this ?" 

I flushed with resentment, and it took me a moment before 
I was able to speak with the composure I felt the situa- 
tion required. "I'll tell you something," I answered, and 
she waited, not without amusement, for me to go on. "We 
talked about you, after I was here before. He told me 
what you had done, and he stood up for you. He said you 
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were straight — ^you know what I mean — and I told him 
what I thought of you." 

**You needn't repeat that, you know/' she interjected. 

I went on without heeding her. "Mack stood up for 
you," I repeated. "He wouldn't listen to what I said. And 
the first thing you hand me — I beg your pardon ; you know 
what I mean — the first thing you ask me is whether he 
sent me here. Is that fair !" 

"It seems to me," she responded with an ominously quiet 
air, "that you are altogether too clever to be as dull as 
you appear. You want to get me to do what I can to help 
your friend — ^though there is nothing I could do if I would. 
And you can't suppose I charge him with sending you here. 
He put you up to it, knowing your ridiculous loyalty, by 
simply allowing you to believe that I might be of service 
to him. Now, my dear boy, Magruder knows Better than 
that!" 

"Yes," I admitted. "He does, if you mean that he 
doesn't believe you would help him. But \ don't believe 
that you wouldn't. If you would only be fair — --!" 

I stopped, expecting an explosion of wrath; but I saw 
that I only bored her. "Well, then," she inquired, with an 
air of weariness, "what is your own idea? What is it 
that you suppose I can do?" 

"Nothing at all, so far as this young lady is concerned. 
A man has to fight hiis own battles, hasn't he? He said 
that he didn't believe you had ever said a word to her 
about him. But you made Mack believe that the kind of 
a man he is wasn't good enough for — for any one. He's 
frank and generous, and you took advantage of it. He has 
faults, and he knows it. And you made him believe they 
were worse, to a woman, than they really are. If you had 
been fair " 

She checked me with a motion of her hand; but, 
apparently realizing that I was opiy stupid, she spoke with 
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more patience than she usually showed. "I am very fond 
of your friend. I gave him the best possible advice. And 
I believe that in time he will follow it. You are very 
young, and very romantic, and you don't give Magruder 
credit for being the practical, level-headed man he is. He 
hates to give up and admit himself beaten — and I don't say 
he is even yet ready to admit it — ^but he will never go around 
nursing a passion he knows to be hopeless. I have done 
my best to convince him that this one is hopeless, by giving 
him the best of reasons why it must be, but you must 
realize that nothing I could say to him would have had 
the effect you imagine if the young lady herself hadn't first 
refused him." 

I stared a little at this ; it did rather take the ground out 
from under me. "Still," I persisted, "Mack believes you 
could help him, if you would, and — and so do I." 

Robins came in to tell her that Mrs. Goddard wished to 
speak with her on the telephone, which was a form of 
communication with her which she didn't allow many of her 
friends to practice. She nodded to the man and rose, and 
frowned at me. "We'll consider this incident closed." 

"Very well," I replied, taking leave of her. "But, if 
you're thinking of Armiger, all I have to say is that Mack 
is worth six of him." 

She paused a moment to survey me. "You're taking 
a most sentimental interest in other people's love affairs. 
You'd be better employed, at your age, if you had ane of 
your own." And she added, before going out: "Tell 
Magruder I want to see him." 

I remained standing in the center of the room alone for 
a few moments after she left me. There was, I had to 
admit, a good deal of truth in what she had last said. This 
affair wasn't, after all, any particular business of mine. 
And that fact, with the knowledge that I had accomplished 
just nothing at all, gave me a sense of futility which might 
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have led to a resolution to drop it. But just as I had con- 
cluded that such a resolution was decidedly the wisest one I 
could make, I was interrupted. 

Two doors led out of the morning-room, one directly into 
the back hall where the telephone was located, the other 
into the library. And at this moment a young woman 
appeared in the library door. She was accompanied, 
though I didn't at first notice him, by Armiger. 

I bowed. "Mrs. Redlander has just stepped to the 
telephone,'* I explained "She will be back in a moment, 
I think." 

I was looking into the^ young^ woman's eyes and she 
was looking into mine; and she took a few steps toward 
me, while I moved forward under the impulse of a force 
within me over which I had no control. 

"You are Miss Raynor," I said. And it came to me 
afterward that my voice had a strange tone, a depth and 
a gravity quite new to it. "May I introduce myself? I 
am Peter Cadogan. Mri^. Redlander has been good enough 
to teU me about you." 

She had paused without quite clearing the doorway, so 
that the man had to remain behind her ; and I saw in her 
eyes, as I came close to her and held out my hand, a look 
that was not surprise and that couldn't, of course, have 
been recognition, but a look that seemed to take me suddenly 
past the barriers which such eyes as hers must commonly 
raise before a stranger. 

"I am very glad to meet you." She took my hand. "You 
are Mr. Mack's friend. I think I know you already." 

She was tall, as Thave said, and slender, still in Iblack, 
with a large black hat and black furs. She was not at all 
beautiful: I have made that assertion, and I must stand 
by it, though I was not able then, nor have I ever since 
then been able, to find anything in her appearance to prove 
it. She had dark brown hair and large brown eyes that 
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were nearly black. Her face was very fair, though there 
was color enough in her cheeks just now, and her chin had 
that rare combination of delicacy and strength which 
reveals a woman's feminine dependence while emphasizing 
her consciousness of power. And, next to her eyes, her 
character showed in the generous, confident lines of her 
mouth. 

She made way for Armiger, but he only nodded at me in 
a good-humored fashion, and remained in the background. 
I had left the office that afternoon to serve some legal 
papers; and in such a case it was the common practice 
not to return if the hour was late. In any event, he knew 
me well enough to know I had finished my errand before 
coming out here, and he was not the kind of man ever to 
take advantage of such a chance meeting. But Armiger at 
the moment scarcely existed for me. 

My new acquaintance continued to chat with me. She 
had a cultivated voice which, even in its conversational 
tones, displayed qualities that gave her words a charm I had 
never experienced. She had a bearing which combined 
perfect frankness with an air of quiet reserve; and her 
animation lacked the nervous restlessness I had hitherto 
found in most animated young women. She was about 
twenty-five, though I couldn't realize, then or later, that 
we weren't essentially of the same age. 

"Isn't this delightful!" She indicated the room Mrs. 
Redlander had left, and into which her guests had been 
permitted to find their own way. *'It's such an original 
way of making her friends feel at home here." 

"Not a great many 'do, though," I remarked. "I don't 
myself altogether, though she lets me wander about with 
the rest. But maybe it's because I don't always agree with 
her." 

"Ah, but to differ with Mrs. Redlander is one of the con- 
ditions of knowing her ! She fairly makes one self-assertive, 
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I think. It's immensely stimulating!" And she laughed 
at some of her own recollected diflferences. "No one ever 
escapes." 

"Do you mean, you " I gasped at the idea. "Does she 

come down upon you, too !" 

"She would be justified, wouldn't she, if she knew we 
were talking about her in this fashion? But indeed she does 
'come down' upon me." 

"Why" — I pondered thi^ for a moment — ^"I should have 
said you were the one person in the world she really 
admired !" 

We had been looking all this time pretty steadily into 
each other's eyes, and I think neither of us had realized 
how far we had come until the peculiar tone in which 
I spoke forced US' to notice it. For I spoke of her friend's 
admiration for her, all unconsciously, in a manner that 
gave it the sanction of my own complete approval. I might 
almost have appeared to be repeating Mrs. Redlander's 
opinion of her on my own account. 

The color deepened in her face, but she smiled at me; with- 
out a trace of self-consciousness, though she moved aside 
at last to let me pass, recollecting apparently that she had 
been all the while detaining me. "I am not by any means 
the only person she admires!" And Miss Raynor's eyes 
conveyed to me the astonishing fact that I shared with her 
the privilege of the lady's admiration. It was indeed as 
though her look gave me the assurance that we had already 
established a recognized bond of intimacy. She accepted 
my hand as I parted from her, and detained me long enough 
to say : "You must come and see me." 

*'Mack promised to bring me," I answered. 

And at this she gaye me a smile which swept away more 
barriers than I could ever have dreamt of passing. "I think 
it is you who will have to bring Mr. Mack !" 
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XV 


WALKING down Charles Street, after my meeting with 
this young lady, I knew at once that something had 
happened to me, though what it was I had not the slightest 
idea. I thought about her, but I didn't pay any attention to 
that. All that I noticed was that a certain persistent rest- 
lessness had fahen from me. I realized how that ever since 
the night of Este's attack some inner unrest must have been 
at work upon me. I had never given it a thought before; 
and I recognized it now only through recognizing a new 
sense of composure. It almost seemed to me indeed that 
I had been unconsciously moving in quest of spmething — of 
something I could not even now define — ^and as though this 
quest had ended. There was no elation; it was rather a 
sense of peace which made me indifferent, for the moment, 
to many things. 

If I was not actually indifferent to Magruder himself, I 
was at least conscious of a desire to avoid him for the 
present. He was too keen, he knew me too well ; he would 
, inevitably pounce upon me — if the mood took him — and 
tear my precious, unnamed secret from me. He would 
force me to bring this new experience out into the light of 
day, force me to talk of it, would perhaps himself char- 
acterize it in terms which I would not now for the world 
have uttered to myself. 

So I didn't go home, but went down to Pike's Peak for 
a cheap dinner, and later took a car, after telephoning from 
the saloon^ and rode out to Uncle John Dawson's. I was 
long due to call there; and, besides, I wanted to give my 
friend a chance to go out for the evening before I returned 
to our rooms. 

Mrs. McKcon, after telling me I ought to have come out 
there for dinner, presently disappeared, as mothers and 
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aunts have a way of disappearing when girls are receiving 
young men. And Rebecca Shirley — ^who, I thought, some- 
times acted a good deal like an aunt to her own older sister — 
went away to the piano, and strummed so industriously that 
Eleanor and I might have felt, if we chose, quite shut in 
upon ourselves by the sound. The music, at any rate, 
plainly served notice upon us that we shouldn't be inter- 
rupted while it was in progress. 

Eleanor had a good deal to say about young Lin Haw- 
kins ; and when I persisted in agreeing with her opinion of* 
him, at least to the extent of an approving nod, she broke 
off abruptly : "But you don't like him, you know !" 

"Still I don't dislike him. And I believe he is fully as 
clever as you think him. He is certainly making more 
money today than I am." 

"You're never with him at all — I have it from him." 

I explained to her that I had been admitted to junior 
membership in the Colchester Athletic Club — an arrange- 
ment by which boys under twenty-one had the use of the 
gymnasium and baths at a reduced fee — and that I went 
a good deal now with a set of young fellows I met there. 
"Blodgett's one of them, you know." I hadn't met him 
there; he was a clerk in the ofEce with me. "And I'm 
sometime going to bring him out. And Lin Junior, you 
see, gets his exercise elsewhere." 

*'I think sometimes" — she looked thoughtfully at her feet, 
which were crossed and extended in front of her chair — 
"that you don't respect any one who isn't muscular. He 
doesn't like you," she added, glancing up, without raising 
her head, to see how I took it "You picked him up once, 
he says, and laid him on a table. He's never forgotten it." 

"Yes, I'm sorry I did that." 

"Sorry!" — She studied my face a moment. "Oh, yes, 
you thought it was undignified! You're not a bit sorry 
for him." 
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I was so plainly indifferent to her friend that. I think 
she despaired of drawing me into a controversy over him ; 
anyway she turned to the subject of Miss Janes and began 
to criticize that young lady s family. The older boy, she 
assured me, was terribly dissipated. "Is Mr. Mack, do you 
think, really going to marry her?" 
'Bless you I How should I know ?" 
'Well, you needn't be so secretive. You keep his secrets 
better a great deal than he does. Ht tells Becky every- 
thing—or so I judge from what he says. She's the kind 
of a girl men confide in, more's the pity for her. She 
used to be awfully fond of Mr. Mack a few years ago — 
before she found him out." 

I laughed, which wasn't much my way with girls. "Out 
where?" I inquired. 

"Why, out on Atlantic Boulevard," she retorted. "And 
more — or as much as he possibly can be — out on Charles 
Street. Oh, I'm not criticizing him ! I can't, because you're 
getting to be just as bad." And, as my face became grave 
again, she inquired: "Did you ever see his wonderful 
Miss Raynor?" 

The name brought me up with a start. I nodded. "This 
afternoon." 

Eleanor sat up, for she had been leaning back in her 
chair; and I saw from the manner in which she surveyed 
me that my tone had conveyed more than I had intended. 
"And you think she's wonderful, too I You're full of her 
this blessed minute I I know it!" She laughed, not at all 
pleasantly. "You're so full of her you can't bear to keep 

it'to yourself. You've come out here There ! You may 

as well confess it ! — on purpose to tell Becky all about her I" 
And before I could protest she had raised her voice ; and, 
when her sister finally heard her and stopped playing, she 
called : "Becky ! Do come here ! He has met her !" 

I stood up, a little flushed, a^ the younger sister 
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approached us; and Eleanor, leaning back once more, 
mocked me. Becky, however, when the joking was ended, 
would have returned to the piano. But Eleanor, with her 
face suddenly quite grave, rose quickly, and extended her 
hand to me. 

"Thanks," I said. "I'm not going yet.'' 

"Going!" She laughed in an arid, dreary way. "You're 
already gone. I can tell. We shan't see any more of you 
here. Ask Becky. Good-by! Besides, I have letters to 
write." 

The abruptness with which she turned away from me and 
left the room made a pitiful failure of her attempt at 
mockery. And when I met the younger girl's large black 
eyes I had a guilty sense of our looking at each other in 
a vain attempt to ignore the fact that Eleanor had shown a 
feeling for me which a girl ought not to reveal. 

We didn't immediately take this up, though all the time 
I was answering her questions about Miss Raynor — for she 
at once sat down and began to question me — I felt certain 
that we were going to come to it. I had never any secrets 
from Becky, save of course those things of which a^^man 
never speaks to a nice girl; and her knowledge that I had 
nothing to hide from her which she could possibly wish 
to know had made us for a long time the best of friends. 
But an intimacy of that sort has to be paid for — ^all intimacy 
has to be, I suppose — ^and since the better we knew each 
other the less likely we were to agree, my talks with this 
young woman, though doubtless profitable, were not exactly 
a pleasure. 

"I ought not to tell you all this," I finally declared. "If I 
had to tell somebody, I ought to have told Mack\ You're 
bound to look at it all in the wrong way." 

She smiled with the wisdom which even young girls 
may acquire; Jbut she was instantly serious, and shook her 
head. "Oh, you must never tell Mr. Mack!" 
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I opened my eyes. "Why, indeed, shouldn't I?" 

And now, as I had feared, she brought up the fact of 
which we were both only too well aware. "You saw, of 
course, how Eleanor felt." Poor Becky lowered her eyes 
and her face flushed; she too had to pay the penalty for 
the intimacy she had established. "I suppose there is no 
use now in my speaking of it." 

"You put a good deal upon me if you want me to say 
that I know that Eleanor likes me, that I know-^how much. 
And you put even more upon me when you expect me — ^as 
you do, you know — ^to justify myself. There is nothing 
I can say — not even if I only say I am sorry — that won't 
make me seem worse than I am. "And if I say I am not 

to blame " I broke off. "You see, that only makes me 

seem like a cynical cad. And I'm honestly fond of the 
poor girl, and wouldn't " 

"Don't !" she protested. 

A rather long silence followed this; and when Becky 
finally raised her eyes and fell to studying my face anew, 
I realized that she had at last abandoned all hope of my 
ever caring for her sister. And with the knowledge came 
many other things. One of them was that she was dis- 
appointed in me, too deeply disappointed ever again to 
speak of it to me. Another thing was that I plainly had 
acquired a new interest for her; and that, looking on, as 
her way was, from the outside, she was never going to be 
content to lose sight of what she had now seen in me. 

What it was that she saw I didn't immediately under- 
stand, for her first remark might have meant an)^hing I 
chose to think it did. She merely exclaimed, with- the slow 
wonder of one making an important discovery: "Love is 
a terribly selfish thing!" 

"Oh, no!" I assured her, my mind turning at once to 
Magruder. "You know at least one person it hasn't made 
selfish.." • 
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She followed my thought, as people get the knack of 
doing who know ally one well ; and she looked at me with 
a kind of surprise, as though my innocence only increased 
her wonder. "All the same, you must never tell Mr. 
Mack/' 

I came back to this with a start, frankly puzzled. I had 
told her nothing, beyond the simple fact that I thought 
Miss Raynor quite the most wonderful young wcnnan I had 
ever met; and that, I had reminded her, was only what 
every one said. "Yoii haven't given me any reason why I 
shouldn't tell him." 

"Dear Peter!" She looked at me with affectionate pity, 
and yet with a kind of wistful admiration. "Is it possible 
you don't know that you -are in love with her !" 

"With Miss Raynor!" I stared. "Nonsense, Becky!" 
I couldn't believe she meant it until I saw that, despite her 
smile, there was something in her eyes suspiciously like 
moisture, and knew that she felt sorry for me and yet some- 
how rather proud of me. Then I could only assure her 
that she was entirely mistaken. "Why!" I protested at 
last. "It would be absurd, wouldn't it !" 

"Oh, Peter, Move is always absurd!" This was quite 
beyond me, and my blank expression told her so. "It's 
the absurdity of it," she explained, "the unreasonableness, 
the recklessness — ^yes, and the hopelessness — ^that make it so 
real and so— beautiful !" 

I frowned and shook my head and went in search of my 
hat "I'm sorry I told you," I said, coming back. 

"Oh, I think you may trust me !" she replied, with a little 
asperity. 

"Of course." There was never a question of Becky's 
l)etraying a confidence. "It isn't that. She is a wonderful 
young woman. I m not in love with her, but I'd like 
immensely to know her. And if you think I've gone and 
lost my head oyer her at the very first meeting, what wiH 
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she think? If I betray such a feeling — ^make you think I 
betray it — 111 have to prevent her of course from making 
the same mistake. And goodness knows I'm stiff and 
awkward enough when I act naturally, without loading 
myself down with make-believe manners." 

My sudden self-consciousness appeared to amuse my 
companion. She laughed at me. "You're tfee dearest boy 
in the world!" she exclaimed. "But you'll have^to adopt 
a different course with this grand young lady. Men are 
nothing to her. I know her !" Becky put a world of mean- 
ing into these words; and, pausing a moment, became in- 
stantly serious. "She plays with men! Oh, I don't blame 
her! Why shouldn't she?" I wanted to protest, but I 
couldn't deny that she probably had more information about 
Miss Raynor than I had; though I didn't, all the same, 
believe what she said. And this mood, too, showed the 
gentle, whimsical Becky in quite a new light ; since she could 
hardly feel jealous, I was at a loss to account for this icy 
hardness. "Don't think I don't know her!" the girl con- 
tinued. "She'd have broken Mack's heart — if he had one. 
And she won't let go of him now. I haven't any right to 
tell you this, but I — oh, Peter ! You're too good for her !" 

I resented the idea that I could be quite so unsophisticated 
as she made me appear. Her affectionate compliment was 
lost upon me. "You're mistaken about Mack," I insisted, 
though somehow without very much confidence. "And 
you're utterly mistaken about me." I was perfectly con- 
vinced of that; and I was prepared to crush her with my 
final assertion. "And I know you are mistaken about Miss 
Raynor, because you've never seen her — ^nd I have !" 

She might naturally have laughed at this, since it plainly 
was not going to crush her ; instead of laughing, however, 
she turned to me with the strange hardness of manner I had 
never previously seen in her, and gave me her hand. "Good- 
by," she said. 
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The peculiar air of finality which she put into the words 
did not imiwess me at the time; but I was puzzled, as I 
went away, by the recollection that the plump, firm hand 
whose warm grasp I had felt so often had been icy cold. 


XVI 

I DIDN'T tett Magruder I had met Miss Raynor, but 
when he learned of it — for he went to see Mrs. Red- 
lander in response to her summons — ^he apparently had 
something else to think of than the impression she might 
have made upon me. I reminded him, however, of his 
promise to take me sometinie to call at the residence of old 
Porter Marshall. 

"All right," he responded carelessly. "I will — when I go." 

"Haven't you been there ?" I blurted out. 

He stared at me. "What the devil is it to you whether 
I have or not!" he exclaimed not unkindly. Then he 
laughed at himself. "You know how it is with a hard 
drinker," he explained. "He can leave it alone entirely, but 
to take it in moderation isn't so easy. All the same, I shall 
take this young lady in moderation^ after a little. Just now 
I am — ^well, swearing off ; I find her a little too intoxicating." 

I waited for him an entire week; but he made no sign, 
and I was too proud to ask him again. A week seemed to 
ipe quite the limit of delay. When it had passed I deliber- 
ately arrayed myself in my friend's cast-off evening clothes 
and prepared to go forth. 

Mack opened his eyes as I emerged from my room. "Miss 
Janes?" he inquired.^ 

"No," I said. "Miss Raynor." 

"Well !" he ejaculated. "You haven't lost your nerve 
anywhere!" Then, glancing at his watch, he remarked: 
"It's early yet. You'd better wait half an hour." 
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I sat down and lighted a pipe, for I scorned his cigarettes, 
and we presently drifted into talk of the young lady. Her 
f ather'$ one indiscretion had been his elopement, Mack said ; 
he had gone into business in Philadelphia, and had plodded 
along there, and the general impression^ was that he had 
hoped for financial aid from old Porter Marshall, and 
hadn't received it. 

*'Mrs. Redlander knew him," my friend went on. "He 
was really a fine sort. Elizabeth gets her musical ability 
from him." 

"Elizabeth ?" I inquired. "Do people call her thatf 

'That's her name. And, as near as I can make out, old 
Marshall strung him along. The grandparents kept the girl. 
Her father was fond of her, and yet he knew they could 
do more for her than he could. Some people say he used 
her to get money out of Marshall, but the people who say 
that don't know Porter Marshall. And I don't believe her 
father was that kind, because she isn't that kind." 

"Laura Cronk thinks she is," I informed him. **Anyway, 
that's what she said. She said Miss Raynor had given up 
her music and come home to inherit the old man's money — 
the old gentleman's fortune, was the way she said it." 

"Poor Laura! She has money on the brain. No," he 
continued more seriously, referring, of course, to Miss Ray- 
nor, "she is really fond of the old chap. And, so far as 
that goes, she would get his money, anyway. She's the one 
thi^g in the world he's devoted to. And she has nobody else. 
She never saw her mother, and her father has been dead 
ten years or more. But, even so, it wasn't an easy thing 
for her to give up her career, as I happen to know. It was 
her grandmother's death, and the old fellow's being left 
alone, that decided her." 

He went on to talk of her interest in the church mission 
out on Summit Street, of her own work with the Italian 
children in a nursery there; and, though he admitted that 
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this with most young women was only a fad, be insisted 
that she made it a very serious business indeed. None the 
less, she had qualities that puzzled him. "I don't know 
whether there is anything in inheritance or not. But I make 
out, anyway, that both her parents were adventurous up to a 
certain point, and there they stopped. She's like that. 
There's nothing, I think, that she wouldn't dare do. And 
yet, as a rule, she doesn't do it. Mrs. Redlander calls it her 
common sense." He looked at his cigarette moodily. 
"Maybe it is. But it makes a most uncommon mess of 
things sometimes!" 

The Marshall house on Charles Street, when I approached 
it, took on some of the characteristics of its owner. It did 
not impress me as hospitable. It was a large, brick mansion 
with huge white pillars across the front, and with long 
windows that came down nearly to the floor of the porch. 
A dignified negro opened the door when I rang. He had 
gray hair, and was in black, with a stiff, white shirt bosom. 

I wasn't quite sure whether I ought to take off my gloves 
or not, so I took off one ; and while I was trying to find my 
card case, I dropped my glove. The negro's gravity 
annoyed me. I felt for pockets in the side of my evening 
coat, and remembered that there weren't any; and for a 
moment I had a fright over the thought that I had forgotten 
my cards. When I found them in the pocket of my over- 
coat, I saw that the negro didn't expect one, so I put them 
back. 

My confusion irritated me, and finally made me angry; 
and my anger put me at once at my ease. "I wish to see 
Miss Raynor," I said, though I had already asked for her 
when he opened the door. 

He led the way down a long, wide hall, with a great 
winding staircase at the end of it, and ushered me into 
a small room where I saw a number of top coats and silk 
hats and where I was given to understand that I might leave 
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mine. When I had done so I followed him to a room across 
the hall. He opened the door, and stepped back, and I 
walked composedly into a large apartment where at least 
a dozen people were assembled. It hadn't occurred to me 
that Miss ^aynor could be so popular. 

I was impiensely interested ; this was quite in the nature 
of an adventure. The room, which I knew later as the 
library, had bookcases along the walls on two sides, and 
above them a great many oil paintings. The walls were 
very high, and though there were bracket lights — and 
shaded lights, too, above the paintings, which made me 
think of an art gallery — ^there were old-fashioned chandeliers 
hanging down from the ceiling. The furniture was all old- 
fashioned, mahogany chiefly, though I didn't know what 
period it belonged in, with a huge table in the center of the 
room that seemed to be solid, carved mahogany. 

Most of the women were seated, but I saw Miss Ra3mor 
standing near the large folding doors that opened into 
another room, and saw, beyond her, a grand piano. Two 
or three men were talking with her; Armiger was one of 
them. I didn't know the others, but I recognized Troxell 
in another part of the room, and old Mr. Goddard and 
Porter Marshall of course, and Mrs. Redlander. I had 
never seen Mrs, Redlander appear so grim as she did when 
she saw me, and I decided I had better keep away from her. 

I took in all this while I walked across to g^eet Miss 
Raynor, for my eyes were always much quicker than my 
speech; and I felt, at the same time, that I was getting 
into what I should have called a stiflFer set than I had 
ever yet encountered. I could not tell quite how they 
differed from the people I had met on Atlantic Boulevard, 
but I felt that there was a difference ; the only thing I was 
sure of was that they were rather more quiet, and that they 
had the air-— ^ven the younger ones — of belonging to the 
same family. I understood ;iow, as I hadn't before, why 
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Mrs. Redlander, as Magruder had said, wasn't held here 
in so much awe as she was among those whom I met at the 
homes of the Janes people. 

Miss Raynor left her young men and came a little way 
to meet me ; and her smile, among all those cold, indifferent 
faces, was wonderfully pleasant. Her gown was black 
with a good deal .of lace on it — ^that was about all I could 
make out about it — and it gave me an entirely new idea 
of her beauty. Her white arms and breast completed the 
eflfect her eyes had first had upon me;|I knew, without 
any doubt, that she was the most lovely woman in the 
world. 

She gave me her hand. "This is a surprise and a great 
pleasure," she said. "I am very glad you came. I hope 
you like music. We're to have some a little later. I 
wonder how many of these people you know. Let me take 
you to my aunt first." And she led me straight up to the 
little group in which Mrs. Redlander was sitting. 

Her atint was Mrs. Bannon; and I remembered, when I 
saw how old she was, that she was a Marshall — old Porter's 
sister; Mack had once told me — and I wasn't surprised to 
find her thin and dried up and a good deal like a wrinkled 
old a|>p]e. She was rather deaf, but she had bright black 
eyes which didn't- take any trouble to hide the fact that 
they didn't approve of me. 

There were two others, besides Mrs. Redlander, and 
I was glad the young lady didn't leave me with them. 
Mrs. Bannon, she explained, when we presently turned 
away, was her great aunt and made her home with them. 
I was introduced to Mr. Marshall next; and I saw his 
tufts of white eyebrow come down as though he were focus- 
ing his deep-set black eyes on me, and I was rather sur- 
prised to find him quite genial, in an icy sort of way. 

When we came to Troxell — for I had to meet them all — I 
bowed, and said nothing; and he looked at me as though 
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he had seen me somewhere and couldn't remember where. 
As I wouldn't talk to him, and as he apparently didn't have 
anything to say to me, Miss Raynor led me away, and 
when we were out of hearing she stopped a moment. 

"Sometime, you know, you must tell me about that," she 
said, with a drop into her confidential manner. "Mrs. Red- 
lander mentioned it. Is it really something serious?" 

"Just a dislike," I answered. "That's never serious." 

She had been looking away toward a number of younger 
people I hadn't yet met, but at this she turned quickly. "Oh, 
but you're not frank!" she exclaimed. "And you've a 
reputation, you know, for quite atnazing frankness." 

"A reputation ?" I shrugged my shoulders. 

She laughed, as though to rob her words of any undue 
seriousness. "You can't be less than frank with me, even 
about my cousin — can you?" 

Our eyes met for a moment before I replied in my 
deliberate fashion: "If Mrs. Redlander's mentioned that, 
she has of course mentioned — other things. You won't ask 
me about it — when you come to think it over." 

At this her gaze took on that odd expression which I had 
noticed before and which seemed like the recognition in me 
of something she had guessed was there and yet was a little 
startled at finding there. "Ah 1 You are frank, aren't you ! 
I see what you mean. But I'm n^t sure, all the same, that 
I shan't ask you." And she took me over to the group of 
younger guests. 

Miss Goddard was the center of attraction here; she 
was about my own age, with very light brown hair and 
brown eyes and a kind of languid beauty. And then I met 
a funny man, short and much too plump, with a broad, 
tumed-up nose and a very serious face, who wore his black 
hair long and bobbed off in a kind of a bang at the back 
of his neck ; and it dawned upon me that he was a musician. 
Near him was a dark woman, almost painfully thin, espe- 
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cially about the neck and arms, all of whose features, eyes, 
mouth, nose, chin, were somehow unduly conspicuous. At 
a little distance she looked like a withered old woman — she 
had paint on her hollow cheeks, too, and wore enormous 
earrings — ^but I saw, when I met her, that she wasn't actually 
more than thirty. ^ 

By this. time the black man was opening the door and 
other people were coming in ; eight or ten arrived altogether, 
and there was a general stir and shifting about of the com- 
pany, and some went into the music room beyond. When 
we were settled the young woman with the parchment com- 
plexion took her place at the piano and played. I was 
astonished by her vigor; I hadn't suspected that her arms 
were so sinewy. And, as I listened, I began to feel the 
sweep and power of the music ; and when she had finfehed I 
felt that I had -done h6r an injustice in judging her by 
what I had merely seen. The plump man played the violin ; 
and he, too, made me forget my youthful amusement at 
his appearance. 

After both of them had played several times, Armiger 
rose and went over to Miss Raynor and asked her to sing. 
She looked at the two musicians, as though she were reluc- 
tant to intrude upon what was really their affair, but they 
nodded, and the man — ^his name was Trabert — ^joined 
Armiger. And she rose, with a pretty air of apology, and 
consulted a moment with Mme. Sleckta, the pianist, and 
they went to the instrument. The dark woman played her 
accompaniment. It was an aria from Handel's "Theodoi;a" 
that she sang, though I didn't know it until afterward. 

The first impression I had — for I knew nothing of 
music — ^was of the wonderful power and volume of her 
voice. I marveled that a body so slender could sustain 
some of those notes with the clarity ^nd ease she displayed. 
As her tones went up and up, ever higher, with a sweetness 
and assurance of conscious mastery, I realized that, won- 
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derful as her voice was in itself, and prolonged as her train- 
ing must have been to produce such effects, there was above 
all something more wonderful still that she was revealing, 
nothing less than the beauty of her own personality. 

I did not applaud with the others when she had finished 
and stood there before us, with one rounded arm upon 
the piano, bowing and smiling with a shy but unaffected 
pleasure. I could only look at her for a time with a 
happiness that was like a kind of pain. Later, when she 
sang again, I was able to collect my senses a little — only a 
little — ^and to realize that now, however it might have been 
when Rebecca Shirley claimed to have seen it in me, I 
could no longer pretend to myself that this strange, 
rapturous and rather terrible emotion was not love. 

There was to be more music, but the company, for a time 
shifted about again, and I saw Mrs. Redlander making 
toward me. I knew well enough by this time what she 
wanted, and I rose and faced her. 

"Are you determined to disgrace me!" she exploded. 
"I know you weren't asked." There had been, it appeared, a 
dinner party; and the other guests, except myself, had come 
only by special invitation. "You're the most amazing mix- 
ture of sophistication and ignorance it's ever been my 
unhappy privilege to encounter !" 

I flushed a little and nodded. Since Magruder wasn't 
involved, I didn't much care ; I didn't indeed much care for 
an3rthing. Life was for me just then, as I might have said, 
too abundant for me to care for trifles. But I none the less 
turned away from the wrathful old lady and sought my 
hostess. She evidently guessed my purpose; anyway, she 
spared me the necessity of proclaiming it before the little 
group by whom I found her surrounded. For, after a 
moment's talk, seeing that I had something to say, she led 
me away into the music room where, though we were not 
alone, we were sufficiently so for my purpose. 
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"I must apologize/* I said, "for coming. I didn't under- 
stand. And I must apologize for staying, after I did under- 
stand. I will go now." I offered her my hand, but she 
paid no attention to it. "But I can't, of course, pretend that 
I am sorry — not really. I would do it again, I think, if 
I had to, for the sake of hearing you sing." 

Her eyes brightened, and there was something more than 
mere amusement in Jier face. "But why do you go? I 
can't have you do that. You make me think I have failed 
in some way. Besides, if you don't mind my frankness, it's 
not a thing that one does." 

"Oh, I don't mind your frankness. It's like Magruder. 
He's always telling me the kind of thing one doesn't do. 
But, after the way you received me — ^that was quite as 
beautiful, in its way, as your voice is — I can't remain, I 
should^feel ashamed or else " I hesitated and stopped. 

"Too proud ? Ah, then I have failed ! You would rather 
have had me tell you, at once, that you had made a mistake ? 
Well, do you know" — ^she gave me her hand with a friendly 
impulsiveness — ^"I like that in you immensely. I foresee 
that you are going to live up to your reputation." I shook 
my head, but she only smiled. "Oh, I shall make sure that 
you do. And I'm not going to try to keep you. Good-by. 
Come and see me. Thursday's my day." 

"Thank you. And bring Magruder?" 

She colored a little. "Some time. But I shouldn't like 
you to wait for him.' 


$f 


XVII 

I ASKED Mack, at the first opportunity, whether Mrs. 
Redlandcr, ,when she summoned him into her presence, 
had told him anything that I had any business to know. 
There were matters I wanted, if possible, to have cleared 
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up. My knowledge of the situation existing among these 
people was vague, and I had a most important reason now 
for wishing it not to be. I had acquired the usual immature 
idea that love was only a kind of pleasure; but so far as 
I had adventured with it, I was finding it, on the contrary, 
a kind of pain. I hadn't, however, gone farther with it 
yet than to nurse it as a secret possession ; and I had per- 
sistently shut from my mind the fact — which of course I 
couldn't wholly ignorcr-that in time it must lead to some 
sort of expression on my part. And my question was really 
the first groping of my mind toward a purpose. 

Magruder was quite frank. "Certainly. She'll tell you 
herself, anyway. She says that old Porter Marshall has 
been making known his dislikes to Miss Raynor — ^his matri- 
monial dislikes. And Mrs. Redlander gave ** 

"And you're among the number ?" 

"And I am most certainly among the number. Leave it 
to him ! And Mrs. Redlander gave me very plainly to un- 
derstand that, while Elizabeth wouldn't be guided by the old 
man's likes, and while he wouldn't— the foxy old devil ! — ex- 
press any liking for any one, she would be guided by his dis- 
likes. No !" He held up his hand to check me. "It's not 
nearly as simple as you think. She has already made a tre- 
mendous sacrifice for his sake. She is here solely for him. 
And, having no reason in the world now for making him 
unhappy, she has sense enough — ^not to speak of loyalty 
and love enough for him — not to embitter his old age as her 
mother embittered his early life. I make out that she has 
come here, without maybe avowing the fact to herself^ for 
the purpose of atoning to him for^her mother's mistake. 
Anyway" — ^he still held me back with his hand — "what it 
all comes to, and the reason the old woman had for telling 
me, is that Miss Raynor doesn't care the least little bit for 
any of the men her grandfather doesn't approve of." 

"Who are they ?" I asked. "Is Troxell one ? Is Armiger ?" 
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Mack frowned, then laughed at me. **What difference 
does It make who they are?" 

"Well, it would make a diflFerence to me," I remarked. 
But I added, what I had been waiting some time to say: 
"I don't believe anybody can dictate to Miss Ra)mor. That's 
only Mrs. Redlander's way of keeping you oflF. If she likes 

anybody — ^Elizabeth, I mean " I stopped in surprise as 

the name came out. "Well, you said her name was Eliza- 
beth, didn't you! An3rway, Miss Raynor, if she likes any- 
body, is bound to be frank about it. And, if you want to 
know what I'm going to do, I am going to her snd find out." 

My friend was silent for a few moments, the light of a 
vanished smile lingering on his face, though his eyes were 
grave and a little puzzled as he watched me. "Women over- 
look a lot of things in you, because they think you are only 
a boy. They find you droU and amusing. But you won't 
be a bit amusing ^if they ever mistake you for a man. And, 
if I were you, I wouldn't encourage them to make that 
mistake." 

My pride bristled. He broke into another laugh; and, 
as I still refused to descend from my lofty altitude, we 
brought out the boxing gloves, and I had the humiliation of 
being forced to accept defeat in the one form of argument 
whose finality we never questioned. But I didn't, of course, 
alter my purpose. 

There were guests in the old library on the afternoon of 
my first call, but a week or so later, when I stole away from 
the office, I found Miss Raynor alone. We had talked of 
books, on my first visit; she had dropped in a sounding 
line here and there in my mind, and had fotind that I 
read Kipling and Richard Harding Davis, and "Trilby" and 
knew something of Tennyson, but didn't care for pbetry. 
And she had suggested Meredith and Conrad as suitable 
additions, "to begin with," as she said. So, on this second 
occasion, I reported that I hadn't attempted Conrad, and 
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didn't think such a lot of Meredith. "The Egoist" had been 
my introduction ; and I declared that, after laboring through 
half the volume, I was prepared to assert that there never 
was such an individual in i real life. 

She was unconvinced. "I have seen one or two Sir 
Willoughbys. I know they exist.'* 

I promised to finish the book; and secretly, such was 
my abounding faith in her, I resolved to read all the 
others. But my friend Mr. Manson of the High School 
faculty had pointed out to me that the characters in Dickens 
were each pretty much one trait. And I said : "This chap, 
Patterne, is just one idea, seems to me. I never saw any- 
body like that. You think a person is, before you know 

him. I used to think Mr. Este was " I stopped. "But I 

don't suppose you know him — Mrs. Redlander's brother." 

"Indeed I do. I know him very well." 

"Oh!" I exclaimed, looking at her a little dubiously. 

She noticed my look ; but we went on for a time discussing 
other writers she liked and thought I might enjoy. And at 
last she returned, by way of Meredith, to her acquaintance 
with Este. 

"He is certainly not a person of one idea,^' she re- 
marked. "He has, if possible, too many. Yet I see why 
you mentioned him just now. People do take his reputation 
in place of his character, I'm afraid. It's difficult, with some 
men, for one not to. And Mr. Troxell is another; he's 
as many sided as possible. Yet not many people know it. 
He knows almost as much about art as my grandfather ; and 
I know very few — no one here in Colchester — whose judg- 
ment of music is better than his. He reads everything. But 
most people, since he holds himself rather aloof, think him 

only " She broke off, and our eyes exchanged a long 

questioning look as to what each of us honestly thought of 
the man. "I see. You don't wish to talk about him." 
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"Oh, as to that ! " I reflected. "I'd like very much to 

have you talk about him/' 

Miss Raynor was puzzled, then a light came to her. "You 
want to know what I think of him ! I'm sure you do. Well, 
I think him delightful." 

Her tone seemed to challenge me to say why she shouldn't. 
But I only inquired: "And your grandfather?" 

A perplexed smile touched her lips. "You are going too 
deep for me now. What in the world has my grandfather 
to do with it?" 

I suggested that perhaps I was taking too great a liberty 
in speaking of her relation toward any of her friends; but 
she brushed the idea aside with an impatient gesture, and 
reminded me that she had already promised to hold me to 
my reputation for honesty. So I had to confess that I 
didn't know just how to explain what I meant. "I was 
only wondering whether you knew what your grandfather 
thought of him." ' 

Her eyes opened a little, and she surveyed me with a kind 
of astonished admiration. "You do see things, don't you! 
Mrs. Redlander warned me you would. I hadn't expected 

you would go quite so far, but^ " Her smile was like a 

welcome to what she had just found in me. "It's what I 
want of you — ^if you'll be good enough to let me have 
it — always." Then, as though we had now established a 
new relation, and were free to go on at once and make 
practical use of it, she said: "My grandfather thinks a 
great deal of Mr. Troxell. And it's not, of course, because 
he is grandfather's nephew. He has — other nephews. He 
thoroughly approves of this one." 

She paused as though I was bound by the terms of our 
new understanding to make some reply to this, but I said 
nothing. 

She laughed somewhat ruefully. "Well!" Then, as I 
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still remained silent, she added: "Don't you think you 
ought now to tell me why you happen to dislike him?" 

I did not immediately reply. Finally I ventured : 'If I 
knew you better— or, maybe, if you knew me better ** 

She made a motion with her hands, as though to imply 
that we might dispense with some formalities. *'Surdy," 
she remarked, **i{ I am willing to go so far as to ask 
you " 

"I take your confidence as a great honor," I replied in 
my grave way. "But I didn't mean to have you think I was 
ever going to talk to you about this man, J>ecause I'm not 
But I did mean that perhaps, if you knew me better, 
you would take my judgment without requiring me to 
justify it." 

She studied my face a moment, doubtless finding there 
a profound innocence, and expressed a fear that she had 
not been quite fair with me. "We've come a long way, yet 
we are friends without yet being very well acquainted. That 
will all come in time, I've no doubt. But there's one thing 
I ought to set you right about. I've been two years and 
more in Europe. I have lived over there, among musicians 
and artists of one sort or another, with a freedom which 
a girl isn't expected to profit by in a back-country town like 
this. I fancy I know a great deal about life. I may, be 
mistaken. But there's certainly nothing about life that I 
haven't discussed with the men and women I've known. 
And here, I'm surprised to find, with an unmarried girl at 
any rate it's simply not done. Men — ^the men I really 
respect — insist upon treating me as something very fragile, 
to be carefully guarded. And this has made me cautious. 
It has made me cautious even with you. And that I know 
IS wrong." 

I smiled at her, and nodded. "You may go to any length 
you wish. I shall never misunderstand you." 

My tone brought her up for a moment, with a fresh color 
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in her cheek, but she only remarked: "I knew from the 
first that you wouldn't." Then, having thus marked still 
another advance in our friendship, she said abruptly : "I've 
been told a great many things about Mr. Troxell; not 
rumors and gossip, quite specific things. I know men are 
like that, but I don't believe that he is." 

She paused, but I did not make the reply which she 
obviously expected. Instead, I inquired: "You are not 
asking from curiosity? It would really make a difference, 
if you knew that he was?" She withdrew into herself a 
little, at this, and looked at me with a touch of hardness 
in her eyes which warned me that I had gone too far, but 
which didn't conceal a certain admiring wonder at my 
serene way of doing it. "I beg your pardon!" I said. "I 
should, of course, have taken that for granted." 

She hesitated an instant, but decided to laugh at my youth- 
ful eflfrontery. "When I spoke, you know, of talking things 
over with men, I didn't mean that I talked myself over 
with them. What I meant was that there is nothing you 
may know about Mr. Troxell that you may not tell me, as 
plainly as you please. I honestly want to know the man. 
And I don't relish the idea — since you're the only man 
I could dream of asking — that you are trying to shield me." 

I turned this over deliberately for some moments. At last 
I said: "You have given me a good deal to think about. 
Would you mind if I spoke of something else first?" Her 
smile gave me the assurance that she fotmd me, with my 
quaint youthful gravity, highly amusing. "It's Magruder's 
idea that in giving up your music to come here and be with 
your grandfather you made a great sacrifice." 

I looked at her inquiringly, and her face became instantly 
gr%ve; and for a moment, before she spoke, I saw in her 
cyts a depth of pain that made me regret having mentioned 
It. "The hardest thing I have ever done!" she answered; 
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then hastily added: ''But you mustn't let any one know 
how hard I found it." 

After a little I told her that I understood. "And there 
is something about such a sacrifice that is — ^what's the 
word?" 

"Irrevocable." 

"Yes. It's done, once for all; you can't ever go back 
to it. Well, what I wanted to say was this. I made a 
sacrifice once — ^not at all like that, for there wasn't really 
anything fine about it. It was just scnnething I had to do. 
And so, when you ask me about this man, even though I 
shouldn't perhaps hesitate on your account now to tell you, 
I can't." 

"A sacrifice? " She followed after me slowly. "In 

which he was involved !" 

She was looking into my eyes, not so much sounding me 
with her gaze as holding her knowledge of the man before 
her and trying to solve the puzzle of my possible connection 
with him. And suddenly, as I looked at her, and saw that 
she really liked him, a wave of bitterness swept over me; 
the knowledge that the man lived, that he held his life in a 
sense at my hands, became for an instant unbearable. I rose 
abruptly and walked away from her. 

There was an old-fashioned fireplace in the music room — 
it was through the open doors of this room that. I directed 
my steps — and the overflow of paintings had penetrated 
hre. The apartment, as large as the library, looked out 
through three tall windows onto the lawn at the back of the 
house, a wide expanse of lifeless grass now, for the snow 
had gone, with shrubbery beyond, and a flower garden with 
stables and a garage beyond that. I stared at the fireplace, 
at the pictures, at the view from the windows, and saw 
nothing. 

What disturbed me almost to the point of alarrti was the 
discovery that I had, so to speak, locked away my natred 
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of this man, and that pride or some baser feeling made it 
impossible now for me to utter a word about him even 
to save a young woman for whom I had the highest regard. 
Before I could tell her what I knew him to be, I felt, I 
should turn back to the old attitude of personal vengeance — 
and that, of course, I knew now was impossible. He occu- 
pied a more important place in my life than she did ; that was 
what it all came to. I could meet him unmoved when I 
couldn't avoid him ; but, when it came to putting my hand 
upon the man himself in any way that vitally affected him, 
since I could not dream of taking his life, I realized that 
I simply could not touch him. 

This knowledge, when it came, brought with it a knowl- 
edge of many other things, most important of all the sense 
of a gulf that existed between my new friend and the 
ingenuchis youth she supposed me to be. I thought it, at 
the time, absurd; but I accepted it, and went slowly back 
to her with a feeling of humiliation and helplessness which 
I could only hope that she would not perceive. 

She hadn't apparently moved except to lower her eyes to 
the dull glow of fire in the grate; and she paid our new 
intimacy the high compliment of not so much as stirring 
in her chair when I returned to her. 

"Mack talks a good deal about inheritance." Miss Raynor 
listened attentively without changing her attitude. "I am 
always blundering. And sometimes I think it's a kind of 
an inheritance and I shan't ever get over it. My father was 
some like that. It cost him his life." She turned her 
head and looked at me as though she felt a great interest 
to know anything that might explain my peculiarity. I 
hadn't thought of telling her more, but I went on. "He 
worked in the CJoddard Iron Mills — ^they'll be yours some 

day — ^and they were pouring out metal But there's no 

use explaining it all to you. A man was burned, and my 
father tried to save him, and couldn't. Nobody could have 
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saved him, anyway ; and all the rest knew it, and ran away. 
But my father didn't know it— or maybe he did; I don't 
know — ^and he tried to draw the man out of it. And they 
both died. He was quite fearless. IVe always been glad 
of that But all the old men at the Mills agreed that it was 
only a kind of brave stupidity.'* 

I had not returned to my chair ; and I stood for a time 
looking down into the fire and wondering a little at the 
strange chance which had brought me from the Mills into 
the presence of this young woman. And, thinking of her, 
my hidden love awoke in me with a sharp pain. Turning 
to her, I was surprised to find that she had been watching 
my face. 

**I am glad you told me that/' she said very gravely. 
''It is a beautiful thing ! You ought to be proud of it. And 
I fancy it does explain you, though not at all in the way you 

think. But in any case " Here she rose and faced me 

with a dim smile that only partly concealed the pain it cost 
her to make her confession. "You have told me what I 
wanted to know." 

I stared at her, puzzled and .even a little alarmed. 

"You thoroughly hate the man. It all blazed out of your 
eyes before you left me. You frightened me for an instant, 
if I must tell you the truth ; you looked as though you could 
kiU him." 

It was impossible somehow for me to speak, but I moved 
my arms in a vague fashion to indicate dissent. 

"You said, you know, that if I .knew you better I might 
take your opinion without requiring you to justify it. Well, 
I know you better now, a great deal better. And I know 

now what your opinion is. And " She was a proud 

young person, and it cost her an effort to make this admis- 
sion. "That is quite enough for me." 

We looked at each other for a moment; then I took her 
hand, and without further speech I left her. 
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XVIII 

MISS RAYNOR'S influence quickened all my interests, 
sent me lightly flitting through books I must other- 
wise have labored with in vain, induced me to attend all 
that the waning season still offered of music, made me a 
student of Porter Marshall's paintingsr— one of the notable 
private collections in the State — ^led me to cultivate such of 
her friends as were accessable to me, and even drew me, 
from time to time, to St. Paul's Church. A subtler effect 
of this influence and of my new interests was a shifting of 
my mental attitude toward the value of our local aristocracy. 
As personified by Troxell, I had come to hate the class of 
which Marshall was the donlinant figure, and had cul- 
tivated the outsider's scorn for the graces of a society he 
docs not understand. Now I came unconsciously to believe 
in the value of this social order; and, though I did not 
reason it out, I instinctively felt that no price was too high 
to pay for a system which had flowered in the person of 
this supremely beautiful young woman. 

This new attitude was first made plain to me by the 
manner in which my old friend Gresham treated me when 
I went out to Dublin, as I did once or twice a week, to box 
with the pock-marked Young Muldoon. There was nothing 
servile about Gresh ; and, while he was too intelligent to be 
offensively self-assertive, he knew his own importance and 
never let it be trifled with. But I noticed that he placed 
me now in a class quite distinct from his own, and that 
this was due not entirely to my increase age and to the 
nature of my present occupation but in part to a change 
which he saw in me. And, in lesser degree, the same effect 
was noticeable among many of my other acquaintances in 
that quarter. 

Charley Stump had gone into the ranks of professional 
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pugilists, and the big negro had frequent word of his battles 
in various places. He was known now as Kid Kenyon, and 
Gresham was planning to get him an engagement before the 
patrons of the Eureka Sporting Club. "I tell you, boy, if 
he didn't take on so much weight, he'd be a champeen. 
But he can't make less'n a hundred and fohty-seven, and 
they's too many good welters to give 'm a look-in. But, 
all the same, I tell you he's got 'em all stopped what you 
ever seen around here !" 

I had paid no attention to politics, for in my frequent 
intercourse with Uncle John I gained no more knowledge of 
his occupation than I acquired of the financial operations 
of Porter Marshall from my more infrequent encounters 
with him. And I was therefore surprised when Jim Pike 
one day called me up at the office and told me that Este 
wanted to see me at the Palace Hotel, and, in reply to my 
question, said : "J^st a little political matter." 

My thoughts flew to Troxell; but he had completed his 
undistinguished term as Congressman and was, for the time 
at least, out of politics. Besides, Pike had spoken as though 
he himself were a party to Este's present undertaking; so 
I went over to the Peak after dinner that night with much 
curiosity but with no misgiving. 

Este appeared as shabby and disreputable as ever; his 
protruding eyes stared at me with their accustomed cold- 
ness, and his sneering smile was unchanged. But these 
now were peculiarities which I hardly noticed. He and Pike 
went with me into a small room, one of, the many behind 
the bar, and Pike smoked and listened while Este 
enlightened me. 

He told me that Ben Magee was the Democratic leader 
in the Thirteenth Ward in which Dublin was located; and 
I nodded ; I knew Magee, as I knew nearly every one else 
of any importance in that section of the city. 

"There's a row on between Magee and a man named Hax- 
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worth, a grocer on Summit Street, and Oh, you Know 

him, do you! Well, that will help. They're fighting for 
control." He broke off and remarked : "This is the kind 
of thing you keep to yourself, you understand. Their row 
cost us the Ward at the last election. The niggers are 
going in there in droves, and that complicates matters. 
Magee couldn't touch the niggers, but Haxworth claims 
he can bring 'em over. Pike s^ys you know Gresham Doty 
who runs a dive out there." 

"What do you mean, dive?" I demanded. 

Este went on without heeding me. "Pike and the nigger 
had a row when he quit here, so Pike's persona non 
grata. But this Gresham is pretty nearly going to swing 
the Ward if he keeps his hold on the black boys. Jle can 
vote as high as three hundred and forty niggers in the 
Thirteenth — it's been done. There are " 

"That place isn't a dive," I broke in. "It's just a» clean 
as any of 'em." 

"There are," he continued, "two hundred and twenty- four 
nigger votes there to-day. Ten of these we can't get anyway. 
That leaves two hundred and fourteen as a minimum, unless 
some of them get jailed before November. If this big coon 
comes across, we can pack in twenty-five or fifty more. If 
Janes gets to him, all we can do is to kill off the floaters 
and cut down a few stragglers. And on the basis of the 
last election, it's going to take a hundred and fifty votes 
to swing the Ward. I am telling you all this because you 
want to know what you're about.". 

"You want me to find out whether Gresham will really 
play the game with Haxworth, or whether Haxworth's 
lying? And you don't want Magee to know that Uncle 
John or anybody is nosing around ?" 

Este nodded. "Or Haxworth, either. Dawson isn't 
playing any favorites. He'll take hold of the thing himself, 
of course, when the time comes. But meanwhile he wants 
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to keep in touch with it. And I suggested that it would be 
good experience for you, and a chance you might jump at 
to show your appreciation. And he said: Try him out.* 
So there's your chance." 

I felt much elated at this commission and the confidence 
reposed in me; and as there was no time limit for my in- 
vestigations I went about them without altering my usual 
habits. The moral aspect of the work didn't impress me 
as differing particularly from the nature of much of the 
law business which I saw transacted by Edwards, Cline and 
Cook. Theirs was not only the leading firm of the McLane 
County bar but was known widely throughout the State. 
Mr. Edwards, it was understood in the office, was to go 
on the Bench in the fall; we were all impressed with the 
wisdom of adhering to the recognized ethics of the pro- 
fession. But I knew that a lawyer's reputation rarely 
suffered from the nature of his case, provided it was 
important enough and was properly handled. And though 
politics was not esteemed as highly as legal work, I was 
sufficiently loyal to Uncle John to feel this as only an 
injustice to him. 

And, after reporting several times to Este, and getting 
his advice, I had the satisfaction of feeling that I had 
achieved a small measure of success. 

"I tell you how *tis, boy," Gresham explained. "They 
didn't treat mc straight, this man Magee didn't. If Miste' 
Este come to me, I'd tell him. But I ain't no mo' use for 
that Jim Pike. And I ain't no hand to go hollering 'round, 
noway. If they think they can do me dirt, I say, let 'em 
go to thunder. Miste' Janes's got money nuff. And I'm a 
'Publican, nacherly, and so's most the boys. Jim Pike and 
Magee and they-all ain't the only pebbles. I'm off the 
whole caboodle of 'em." 

"But what did they do, Gresh ?" 

"Why, this low-down Magee get six hundred dollars — ^six 
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hundred I know 'bout— and plenty more, likely, I don't 
know 'bout. I ain't never ask Miste' Este. I ain't demean 
myself to ask him. But I know he get six hundred. And 
I wait around and wait around. Nothing doing. And it 
gets along three days before 'lection — ^three days! — and he 
come to me and shove me a hundred dollars ! What do you 
know 'bout that! Mel A measly hundred dollars! And 
I say : *What you s'pose I can do with a hundred dollars ? 
It ain't chicken feed!' I say. And Miste' Magee he got 
tlie nerve to tell me that's all Este give him." 

"He held out the rest on you?" 

"He certainly did. All but seventy-five. He dig down 
for seventy-five. And he say that's out of his own pocket. 
The fat-head liar ! And he can't go any deeper, 'cause it's 
cost him such a heap to tijm Haxworth at the primaries, 
and all that kind o' bull! And I got five hundred frcMn 
Miste' Janes's man waiting for me, all the time, soon's I 
call him up. And, after 'lection, when he see how the boys 
line up, he got the nerve to say I double cross him! He 
goes and peddles that to Jim Pike. But it ain't that make 
me sore, Peter. And it ain't altogether him holding out 
on me. He's got to get his scale, same's I do. But what 
do get my goat's him lying to me like I wasn't bom more'n 
the day before yesterday — ^like I didn't know my way round 
the block. It's the cheapening of me, boy. You know 
what I mean. And I'm off the whole of 'em." 

When I reported this utterance to Este, he remarked: 
"That's a wise nigger. He knew you'd come back here 
with his story, and he's keeping the way open for negx>- 
tiations." 

"You don't believe him, then?" 

"'Oh, yes, his story's all right in its general intention. He 
probably got seventy-five dollars altogether. Magee had 
only four hundred to use before election, and he planned to 
use a hundred to sweeten the nigger. He'd probably hold 
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out twenty-five for himself. Most of the money for the 
Thirteenth Ward went in on election day or the night be- 
fore. What does your ebony friend say about Haxworth?' 

"A fine gentleman, Mister Haxworth." I mimicked 
Gresham's manner. ''He' was sorry to see him beaten at 
the primaries. And he's trading at Haxworth's store." 

"Cash or credit?" 

"Oh, Gresh is all right ! I asked Haxworth what kind of 
a customer he was. And he said he paid all right, but Hax- 
worth doesn't crowd him any. I judge he's generally on 
Haxworth's books for fifty or sixty dollars. Gresh doesn't 
need the accomodation any more — ^he's making money now ; 
you can see that — ^but he likes to be treated with considera- 
tion. You can get a lot out of him if you treat him right." 

Este nodded. "Yes, Haxworth's diplomatic. And there's 
truth in what the nigger says about Magee's holding out 
money. But most of that was on election day. We had a 
number of complaints, though most of them were from 
Haxworth men. But, allowing for the row with Haxworth, 
there was mighty little to show for the money we put in 
there. And it won't do any harm" — ^he paused as we were 
leaving the room where I had met him — ^"for you to keep 
in touch with your black friend. He is going to be of 
importance next fall." 

Just hpw important the negotiable votes of the Thirteenth 
Ward might be I learned a few days later when I took up 
with Magruder some rumors I had heard of a fight in the 
Board of Aldermen for a franchise which Janes wanted 
the Council to grant for a holding company that would take 
over his gas works, an electric lighting company and the 
street car system. Colchester was on the main line of the 
B. & L. railroad, and the B. & L. was also reported to be 
interested in the proposed franchise which the present Alder- 
men, controlled by Uncle John Dawson, were refusing to 
grant 
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"Yes," he said. "J^u^^ 5s out to control the next Council. 
The B. & L. owns the street car line. And Janes has some 
big men in the B. & L. behind him. It'3 really a fight by 
the B. & L. people to break old Porter Marshall's strangle- 
hold on Colchester. If Janes can make this consolidation, he 
can put in water enough to clean up a couple of million on 
the stock, before he gets through. You'll see a fight next 
fall that will be a right one." 

I told him I had the hope of sharing in it, and said 
I believed my acquaintance in the Thirteenth Ward might 
be of some service. 

Mack was thoughtful, and presently remarked that he 
had been offered a place with the law firm of Wartman and 
Ford. "I'm practically assured of a partnership in a year 
or two, if I take it ; and that's better than anything now in 
sight with Edwards, Qine and Cook." 

I stared at him in surprise, and opened my lips to speak, 
but didn't say what had been on my tongue. Instead I 
inquired : "Are you going to take it?" 

"I haven't decided yet. They'll hold it open for a month 
or two." 

What I had refrained from sa)ang was that, since Wart- 
man and Ford were attorneys for Janes, I didn't relish 
Mack's task when he went to lay his plan before Uncle 
John Dawson. And my silence now, or perhaps -his own 
slightly troubled conscience, led him to take up my un- 
spoken thought. 

"You're wondering^ what Dawson would think of my 
going over to Janes. Well, in a certain way, I pay for the 
privilege. As long as Uncle John stays in control, he and 
the Edwards crowd will hand out most of the fat legal 
plums. Edwards goes on the Bench in the fall, and there'll 
be a shifting around in the office. Armiger will be advanced, 
very likely. But I've never done much politically for Uncle 
John. There's nothing in it. The work I did for him on 
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the Times was labor wasted, in one sense. And he has 
practicially never asked anything of me." 

*'Oh, he wouldn't! There's nothing small about him. 
Look at what he does for me. But, do you know. Mack, 
that's just what lays the obligation on me. I'm bound to 
pay him back when I'm able." 

"Yes, I know. I sent him a check one time— I didn't have 
the face to hand it to him — and said I wanted to make a 
little payment on account.'* 

"Did he take it?" 

Magruder nodded. "And sent it to the Foundlings' Home 
as my contribution — ^and they've been mailing me a polite 
appeal for another one every year since !" 

I laughed. "But I hadn't thought about pa,ying him in 
money — ^yet. The way I feel is that he lays an obligation 
of loyalty on me. You know what I mean." 

"Yes, and I know what you're driving at." His face 
clouded. "But you'll see it differently when you're my age. 
A man has his way to make. And, as you say, Dawson 
isn't petty. If I made good with Wartman and Ford, the 
old boy would be glad of it. Not but what he'd much 
prefer," Mack added, thoughtfully, "to see me make the 
same success with Edwards, Qine and Cook — ^if I could." 

The tone in which he uttered these words remained in 
my memory, and served to remind me that I had not yet 
achieved all of the purpose I had formed. And, to fortify 
myself for the task of completing it, I sought out Mrs. 
Redlander, and put a question to her. 

The lady sniffed contemptuously. "You're the most in- 
comprehensible youngster I've ever encountered ! Of course 
your friend can marry Miss Janes if he wants to. That's 
apparent, isn't it ? So far as any one can see — ^and you can 
see in that direction quite as far as I can— the young lady 
is his for the asking. I've merely told him he couldn't pos- 
sibly do better — ^which was indiscreet on my part, since 
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he hadn't asked me. But you must know that nothing really 
prevents him except Miss Raynor." 

"It's she that prevents him ?" 

"You know perfectly I don't mean that. You know it's 
his own foolish weakness for her diat prevents him. He 
can't bear to admit he's defeated. But what makes you so 
incomprehensible is your persistent interest in his matri- 
monial future. You act like a siDy old woman !" 

I weighed this charge gravely. *1 suppose it does look 
so," I finally admitted. "But Mack has done — I can't begin 
to tell you all he has done for me. And it's possible, even 
though I am, in a sense, out of it all, that I might make him 
some return, without his ever knowing it. I might do 
something to straighten things out for him." 

She studied me thoughtfully, as though I were a page 
of rather illegible writing \Aidi must yield its secret to her 
if she could decipher a few of the blurred words. "I've 
never given you credit for being as simple as you look. And 
you don't look to me nearly as unselfish as you talk. Besides, 
you must have a personal motive of some sort. It wouldn't 
suq>rise me to know that you were really taking steps to 
make sure that your own purpose didn't clash with 
Magruder's." 

I protested against this idea with a vigor which rather 
defeated my purpose. She saw through me at once; and, 
if she didn't guess my real object, the reason was obviously 
that she couldn't conceive of such a person as I venturing 
to raise his eyes to her admired Miss Ra)mor. 

"Sof You have a purpose, then! Well, that's better 
than having only a sentimental interest in another man's 
love affair. What is your motive?" 

Cornered by this shrewd old woman, I fell back upon my 
last line of defense, and simply looked at her without 
replying. 

She took the measure of this form of self-expression also, 
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and remarked that, if I chose to let her, it was always 
possible that she might be of service to me. "Unless — ^you 
don't mean, boy, that you're in love yourself with this 
girir 

"What girl ?" I inquired, thrown off my guard. 

'Why, the girl Magruder's eventually going to marry — 
Florence Janes." 

But I pulled myself together to protect my own precious 
secret, and left the lady still puzzled, by inquiring blandly : 
"Are you quite sure that's what he's eventually going to do ?" 


XIX 

Tl/|ISS RAYNOR had given me plainly to understand that 
1 VI she didn't propose to make herself the topic of our 
numerous discussions; and, though we developed what 
might be fairly called an intimate acquaintance, our actual 
knowledge of each other remained, as to vast areas, prac- 
tically undeveloped. I must do myself the justice of saying 
that it was the young lady who tactfully fixed the limits for 
our intercourse; since my regard for her, jealously as I 
sought to conceal it, left me with no alternative save to 
push the intimacy at all points as far as her friendly nature 
would permit me. 

I discussed Magruder with her at great length ; or, rather, 
I poured out my boyish praise of my hero without stint, and 
she paid me the compliment of accepting the perfect honesty 
of my admiration for him without implying that I could 
have so base a purpose as to draw from her any other than 
the occasional frank acknowledgment of his fine qualities 
which she offered me in response. So, intimately as I came 
to know her, I couldn't determine the state of her deeper 
feeling for my friend. And while I didn't imagine that 
my love for her was the impelling reason for my quest, this 
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very regard, I can now see, kept spurring me on to settle 
the question whether or no Magruder was to be all un^ 
consciously my rival. 

Some light on this important question came to me, in 
time, from an unexpected source. I had seen not a little 
of the pretty Miss Goddard whose languid beauty had 
rather chilled me at the musicale into which I had blundered 
when I first called upon Miss Raynor. She was a grand- 
daughter of NeM^on Goddard, the nominal owner of the 
iron mills where I had served my early apprenticeship to 
life, and this made her some sort of a cousin to Miss Ray- 
nor. I had met her with her cousin, and at some of the 
few family affairs — ^they all seemed f afrtily affairs to me — ^at 
which the younger Qiarles Street set disported themselves. 
But I had never been asked to call upon her, though I sus- 
pected Miss Raynor of having suggested her granting me 
that privilege, until I one evening fell into talk with her 
of Magruder, and found that she, too, knew him. Her 
languor vanished — or at least the chill of it did — ^at the 
mention of that name ; and when we parted she expressed 
the hope that I would come and see her. 

She showed the frankest interest in Mack; holding her- 
self apparently all the more free, from the fact that she 
didn't profess more than a slight acquaintance with him. I 
had called more than once before we found our way to 
the topic just then engrossing my thoughts ; and, whatever 
her own view was worth to me, she gave it, at any rate, 
without reservation. 

"Fve never had the slightest doubt that Elizabeth was 
in love with your friend." 

A great pain awoke in my heart, but I pressed on for 
more complete information. "Do you know Mrs. Red- 
laiider at all intimately?" I inquired. "Well enough for 
her to tell you things?" 

"Do you know, I never could be interested in the opinions 
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of a woman who dressed like a frump. No, she doesn't tell 
me things — an)rway, not, as your Mr. Magruder says, if 
I see her coming. But what do you mean that she might 
tell me? Ohl" She picked it up. "You've heard from 
her that Elizabeth, once uport a time, refused him?" She 
nodded her own confirmation of this question; and as she 
surveyed me for a moment in silence I noticed that her 
languid manner didn't prevent her from making some rapid 
mental jumps. "Do you wish me to understand that Mr. 
Magruder hasn't himself told you?" 

"He has told me very plainly that he likes her, but that's 
about all." 

"But you're very thick, aren't you, he and you?— every 
one says so. Isn't it odd he should keep it from you, make 
such a tremendous secret of it? I had it myself from 
Elizabeth, and I dare say we're not in a good many ways as 
close to each other as you and your friend must be. I 
should say — not knowing him of course at all well — ^that he 
was taking it all a great deal harder than she is." 

I rose to Mack's defense. "Anything like that, I think, 
a man keeps to himself." 

The chill returned to her bearing when she smiled; she 
gave me now a very intimate smile which somehow con- 
veyed the impression that the closer she approached a man 
the more supercilious her manner was likely to become. 
And, in spite of the fact that I was trying to extract more 
information from her I didn't fail to notice that this little 
habit she had of deepening her coldness as she drew nearer 
was cleverly calculated to protect her while giving her the 
full advantage which her beauty placed at her disposal. 

If men keep it to themselves," she mockingly remarked, 
so much the worse for them I / But I see now what puzzled 
you. How, since she refused him, she can be still in love 
with him — ^you would have to know her very well to under- 
stand that." 
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"I don't know that it's really any concern of mine, and 
yet-; — " I left it with her. 

"As it's in some manner a reflection upon Mr. Magruder, 
you mean, you would like to know ! Candidly, I think she 
is afraid." 

Of what, in the name of reason I" I exclaimed. 
I could tell you, of course," Miss Goddard replied. "But, 
since it's merely my own impression, wouldn't it be taking 
rather a liberty with a young man I don't, after all, know 
very well?" 

"Hell be none the wiser," I reminded her. 

But at this she mouiited to quite an inaccessible height of 
aloofness by laughing at me in the most intimate fashion. 
"Oh, it's with you I am taking the liberty. I know him well 
enough at least to mention it — he's the kind, I should say, 
that one can talk to of anything, even of himself." 

I brushed these verbal cobwebs aside. "He's the most 
generous man in the world, absolutely the most un- 
selfish " 

The young lady checked my eulogy. "You needn't clef end 
him. I don't at all take her view. And since you're labor- 
ing to find out what any girl could possibly fear in him, 
it's simply my belief that Elizabeth fears he is like some 
of the wild, free masculine spirits she encountered in 
Europe. I suppose one oughtn't to be too specific." 

She had no need to be more so. My thought turned, 
with a generous regret, to the image of Miss Boykin. A^^d, 
as I hastened again to his defense, I felt that my indigna^ 
tion was less the result of Miss Raynor's refusal to trust 
him than of my own secret refusal to justify him in coming 
to such a young lady without giving his better nature full 
control of his life. Mack at his best, I still believed, was 
the one man who might be justified in marrying this won- 
derful creature; but Mack was not always at his best. And 
though his lapses meant less than nothing to me, so far as 
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he alone was concerned, I knew now that I couldn't easily 
face them with the image of Elizabeth Kaynor before me. 

"He doesn't pretend to be a saint!" I exclaimed. Miss 
Boykin's own word came back to me. "He's not a prig. 
But can't you see!" Her little gesture assured me that 
she could see him exactly as I wished her to, indeed, that 
she only desired to see him more intimately ; and she f uQy 
met me when I exclaimed : ''Can't you see that a man of 
his generous, unselfish nature is bound to answer the kind 
of apprehension you speak of ! There's no basis for it of 
course," I falsified loyally. "And a man who meets every 
one whole-heartedly, as he does, with no reservations where 
he once gives himself, makes such a fear simply impossible." 

That was quite Miss Goddard's ovm opinion ; she seemed 
rather to think I might even impart it, as such, to Magruder. 
She very plainly wished to know more of him. And it was 
apparently with the idea that she was opening the way for 
doing it that she said : ^'He doesn't, however, make it im- 
possible with Elizabeth." She strengthened the case she was 
making. "I spoke of her being afraid, but it's something 
more than that. It's not so much fear of what might be 
disaster for herself. It's a fear, rather, of her falling below 
her own high standard. It was she, years ago, when I was 
only a child, who first taught me that pride was one of 
the virtues." 

"It is with Miss Raynor," I admitted readily. But my 
companion must have seen by my face that she hadn't con- 
vinced me that pride of that sort was enough. 

She shook her head with an air of conviction. "She 
is more unselfish than you think." 

I didn't wish to question the truth of that. "Still, sacrific- 
ing Mack isn't the best proof of unselfishness, is it ?" 

"Quite the best, you would say, if you knew how she 
liked him. It's my belief she is paying every bit as much 
as he is. Only, she knows it's final, and he perhaps doesn't." 
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It was plainly open to me of course, if I had believed her, 
to go to Magruder and convince him that it was final ; though 
I think she had rather a mistaken notion of the degree of 
freedom between Mack and me. But I didn't believe her. 

I found, however, a few days afterward, whe^ I went to 
Miss Ra3mor herself for final proof that I was right, for 
some definite intimation of her real regard for my friend, 
that the process of extracting it from her was anything 
but easy. 

"Mack has only one fault," I at last broke forth. "He 
is altogether too proud." 

The young woman watched me with amused eyes. She 
had been playing some snatches of Wagner for me on the 
piano, as the easiest way of explaining the composer to 
whom she had been attempting to give me a verbal introduc- 
tion. We had moved over to one of the long windows that 
looked out upon the lawn behind the house; and she had 
just filled me with gratitude by informing the old negro 
butler, who had brought her a card, that she was not at 
home to the man who had presented himself. 

"But you never tell Mr. Mack anything like that, I 
suppose ?" 

"I tell him a lot of things that are good for him," I 
answered a little grimly. "But I couldn't tell him that." 

She surveyed the grass already dressed in the fresh green 
of early spring; and, after a moment, she smiled with 
renewed amusement. "Your loyalty certainly gives you an 
amazing liberty with him, but it's as nothing to your amaz- 
ing reticence." 

"Well, as to that " I hesitated an instant. "I can't 

very well speak of his pride. It's his pride that keeps him, 
you see, from coming here." 

The soft color left her cheek, and for a moment I thought 
she would turn upon me with that cold look which was so 
perfect a barrier to any further advance. But when she 
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faced me it was only to meet my gaze quite frankly, with- 
out apparently the slightest reservation. Her manner was 
indeed the best evidence of the relation we had established, 
a relation that was justified by her perfect confidence that 
I could never intentionally take an unfair advantage of the 
intimacy she allowed me. 

"I admire your loyalty immensely. Will you understand 
that I am paying a tribute to it if I tell you plainly that 
I don't at all admire your Mr. Mack's peculiar form of 
pride ?" 

I sprang to my feet. "It's unworthy of him — ^isn't that 
what you think!" 

She rose, blushing, and approached me as though she 
suspected me of being about to dash off and tell him at 
once. "What I think of it is — between ourselves— very 
much what you do." 

"Hardly I" I returned. "What I think about his pride 
is that it's unworthy of you. But" — I gave her my hand — 
"between us we can make it, can't we, as fine a thing as 
we both know it really is !" 

Her eyes became grave, though her lips still smiled with 
gentle amusement at my enthusiasm. "It's not as fine a 
thing, my dear boy, as your loyalty is. It's only to that, 
remember, that I'm pasring my tribute. Besides, I'Ve been 
given to understand, I've a pride of my own." 

"I should say so !" I exclaimed admiringly. "That's what 
holds us all up to the mark, isn't it? We couldn't any of 
us do with less of it." 

She dropped my hand. Her eyes hardened a little, and 
she spoke as though, dismissing Magruder, her words were 
for me alone. "There's more of it, though, than you may 
suspect !" 

I stood before her very straight, with my shoulders 
squared ; and, with the little smile on my lips which came 
always when I knew myself challenged, I looked steadily 
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into the dark brown eyes that were almost on a level with 
ray own. "I suspect," I said, "that it's limitless. That's the 
measure, an)rway, of the obligation I feel that it lays upon 
rae. 

But she could not let me go from her on the high level 
to which this grave speech had committed us. Her eyes 
turned away, she colored a little, and laughed. "Mrs. Red- 
lander long ago warned me I'd be stunned by your com- 
pliments. Now 111 show you how I repay them." She went 
to the window and picked up the card which the servant 
had brought her, and held it out to me. It bore the name 
of Mr. Howard Troxell. "Could I offer you more!" 

I was silent a moment, almost as though the man himself 
had obtruded upon us ; then the knowledge of what she had 
done, of all that it doubtless meant to him and of all that 
it certainly meant to me, swept over me, and I felt anew 
that mingled elation and humility which gives love, I sup- 
pose, its almost ecstatic pain. I could not meet her smiling 
eyes now, for fear of revealing my secret. 

And, since silence itself must betray me, I spoke, after 
that brief pause, in a tone which I made as composed and 
casual as it was in my power to do. "That's your pride, 
too," I said. "And you were right — ^there is more of it 
than I had suspected. My own is no match for it. And 
I shan't, after this, ever again dare to. measure it. I don't 
pretend that I'm not pleased beyond words by what you 
have done, only" — I raised my eyes — "I feel wholly un- 
worthy of the compliment you pay me." 

I went away quickly after that blundering speech ; then, 
passing into the library on my way to the hall, and remem- 
bering vaguely Mack's admonition about leaving a room, I 
turned about to make my bow. 

She was standing just as I had left her, the hand she had 
raised in a half protesting gesture still poised; and she was 
looking after me with an expression of wistful admiration 
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which was also somehow an expression of pity. And it 
was that lode of pity which I carried away: pity for me, 
certainly; and perhaps, a little, for herself. 


XX 

I WALKED down the steps of the old Marshall residence 
and passed down Charles Street to the Saginaw Apart- 
ments, which seemed cheap enough to me now, and mounted 
to our rooms, all the time trying vainly to get clearly before 
me the meaning of what I had learned. It was not yet late 
in the afternoon; and, though I didn't expect to find 
Magruder there, his absence, or perhaps the countless re- 
minders of his personality, brought the truth sharply home 
to me. I lighted a pipe and flung myself down in a chair, 
with the fond belief that I should be able to think ; plainly, 
after a moment, the thing was impossible in that particular 
spot. 

Pacing the floor to no purpose, I bethought me of a way 
of escape ; and, calling up the Topping Stables, where Mack 
ofte'h rented a saddle horse, I helped myself to his leather 
puttees and riding crop, and Mfith no other change save an 
old cap, I went off alone for a ride. Galloping up the Riyer 
Road — for I took my toll of the poor beast — ^I for a time 
deluded myself with the feeling that I was really getting 
away from my problem as well as getting away from the 
city. 

It was a misty day, with a chill in the air, and the 
threat of rain; the bills across the river were only jagged 
dull-blue silhouettes, and the river, where it showed itself 
through the half unfolded green of the trees and under- 
growth along the bank, lay as level as the surface of a 
pond, a smooth, gray waste shot through with specks of 
silver. Motor cars passed me, and street cars from the 
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city, for the track ran along beside the highway ;^ but when 
they were silent the bird notes came to my ears, and once 
or twice the crowing of a distant rooster. The robins 
were mourning over the threat of rain, and the roosters 
recalled some long forgotten dismal Sunday I must have 
spent as a child in the oppressive silence of the cotmtry. 

The sight of the City Gardens brought me a sense of 
relief, as though here I might shake off my loneliness and 
the burden I would not face, but the feeling of relief was 
gone in a moment. It was here, long ages ago, that I had 
met poor Ethel Pike; and the memory awoke a train of 
thought which bound up that distant episode with the pre- 
dicament in which I now found myself. The events in my 
life since then were like links in a chain; and the figure 
of a chain was apt enough for the sense I had of something 
binding me about which I could not break. 

I let my horse walk the last half mile — he had need of 
it — and put him up in a stable within sound of a rasping 
organ that was grinding out a murderous imitation of a 
popular air for a merry-go-round. Belated afternoon parties 
were hastening to get back to the city by street car and 
motor, the voices of tired, crying children mingled with the 
calls of pop-corn venders and the shrill screams of young 
women adventuring in the roller coaster; and, though at 
that hour the places of amusement were practically deserted, 
the grounds seemed a bedlam of discordant noises, and I 
followed one of the winding gravel paths which led among 
the shrubbery toward seclusion and comparative quiet by 
the river bank. 

There, quite alone, while the clouded sky hastened the 
coming of twilight, I faced my long hidden love, drew it 
from its place of concealment, accepted it as though it were, 
as indeed it seemed, a living personality, a vital and rather 
terrible reality, which I must conquer or to which I must 
yield. For I knew now, beyond any question, that this 
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wonderful young woman was bound to my friend by an 
affection which must grant him all he desired if he would 
but meet it with the loyalty it required. And of his ability 
to meet it, once I had imparted the truth to him, I had 
not the slightest doubt. 

My course with Magruder was settled from the moment 
I possessed this truth. To say nothing of all that I owed 
to him, the fact that she loved him ended, in itself, die 
possibility of my ever declaring this passion to her. But 
there it was, a power to be dealt with ; and I must either 
yield all my life, as I felt, to a love which could never 
be gratified or cast it forever out of my heart. And so, 
while time ceased to exist for me, I wrestled with myself 
as a man must when two conflicting impulses seek to master 
him. I could give up my hope of attaining her — that was 
not impossible ; I had given up more than that, at a harder 
cost, when I abandoned my youthful vengeance against 
Troxell — but to give up my hope and still cling to a barren 
and fruitless love for her, that tried my young chivalry 
to the utmost. 

What one thinks at such a crisis is not, I suppose, of 
much importance ; the only thought I had of any significance 
was the thought of the utter futility and folly of giving 
over my li^e — for it seemed to mean that — ^to a love I could 
never gratify. The thing seemed ridiculous; I felt pro- 
foundly ashamed of myself. Yet I could not cast it forth ; 
I could not pluck it out of my heart and fling it away. It 
had become a living part of me ; and in the end I could only 
yield to it. 

It was a relief to know that the struggle was ended ; but 
I felt in a dim way, what I realized more clearly afterward, 
that the thing I had done was proof of a wealoiess, was at 
any rate certainly not proof of any kind" of strength in 
which a normal young man could take a just pride. I felt 
humiliated and a little baflled by the discovery that I was 
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not, after all, the kind of person I had somehow supposed 
myself to be. The worst of it was that I cx)uldn't feel 
angry with myself. I wanted to strike out against some- 
thing, but I found myself, so to speak, alone in a void. 

And when I walked moodily back to the amusement 
pavilions and joined with the merry-makers beginning to 
gather there in larger numbers, I had that feeling of being 
somehow immensely old and utterly aloof from it all, and 
such a feeling I knew to be quite absurd. I was really 
getting experience, I suppose, much in advance of my years. 

I looked to the feeding of my horse; and, as I could not 
immediately start back to the city, I strolled over to the 
City Garden Hotel, and^ entering the dining room, imme- 
diately encountered people I knew. The chance to forget 
myself was welcome. Young Qine was ordering dinner for 
Miss Boykin and another young woman, and they hailed me, 
as people do on an outing, with more familiarity than they 
commonly showed. 

Qine was the son of our second in command at the office 
of Edwards, Cline and Cook, a tall, heavy, somewhat bluster- 
ing youngster, with a thick nose and prominent, sensual 
eyes, who was really less of a fool than he looked. He had 
been sent home from college a year or two before, and was 
connected in some capacity with a local insurance agency, 
though his father bbviously supplied the money he spent. 
He was a friend of Mack's, and had never sought much 
acquaintance with me, though I encountered him frequently 
at the Janes' and occasionally in Charles Street homes. 

Miss Boykin introduced me to her friend Mrs. Dulany, 
who was so plainly the kind of woman one learns to 
recognize at a glance that I experienced a sudden sense of 
hopelessness when the nurse asked me whether I had seen 
Magrudcr, and declared he had promised to join them there. 
And it was a relief when I presently realized that her words 
were only a lying attempt to tease me. They were drinking 
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discreetly — ^at least the women were discreet about it — ^and 
I had a little malicious satisfaction in noting that my 
presence put rather a damper upon their high spirits. 

Both my manner and my conversation had been taking on 
of late a finer edge, and I treated the young women to the 
very best at my command. And I was not at all ruffled 
when the once haughty Miss Boykin, before the meal was 
ended, exclaimed: "Isn't he the perfect prig!" 

Mrs. Dulany, however, a brown-haired creature, with the 
empty, pretty face of her type, and with staring brown eyes 
that weren't nearly as hard as they looked, made haste to 
defend me. "Now, Lucy! Don't be low!" And laying a 
thin hand on my arm, she assured me: "She acts some- 
times, honest, like she didn't know a gentleman when she 
sees one !" 

This was taken as funny; and Qine, who had not been 
unduly discreet, wanted to know : **Are you trying to throw 
something at me ? What do you mean, 'gentleman' ! There 
are others present." And he waved his hand with the 
expansive gravity that alcohol makes so inane. 

I was in a mood to have relished any manner of wit; 
and, finding that they couldn't possibly supply it, I set 
m3rself deliberately to entertain them. I had a good memory 
for stories, and though I wouldn't tell the various ones 
that Cline called for, or let him, I had the satisfaction, such 
as it was, of making two of my auditors laugh, and of 
bringing a reluctant smile even to the face of Miss Boykin. 

And when we rose from the table she approached me and, 
taking hold of a button on my coat, said: "Leave your 
horse here and ride back with us — I want to talk to you." 

I watched Cline and Mrs. Dulany a moment to see 
whether the young man could make a success of the dance 
into which he was leading her at the other end of the large 
dining hall. He apparently could. "We're more alone 
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here," I remarked, "if that's what you want. Is it something 
important?" 

Her face was flushed' a little, despite her discretion at 
the table, and the wine clearly aided her in the task, which 
she always found difficult, of laying aside her reserve with 
me. "You don't like me," she began. "You always see 
the worst in me. But that doesn't prevent me ^rom doing 
you a good turn if I can. And I — ^well, it's not altogether 
for you. I am — honest, I am worried about Mack." 

"I used to be sometimes," I answered. "I know him 
better now. I don't think you need to be.^ 

"You don't want me to tell you, then?' 

"Well, to be frank with you, I don't see the need. I 
pretty well know, most of the time, what he's up to. And, 
I take it, as a general thing, to be no business of mine. 
Tm not his keeper, you know." 

"He says you are, and you do have an influence with 
him — I can see that. But lately — It does seem an awful 
pity ! * You've noticed it, haven't you ?" I made no response, 
and the flush on her cheek deepened a little. "I don't know 
why I'm talking to you like this." She laughed as though 
mocking her own sense of humiliation in thus addressing 
me, "It's really more on your account than on his, if 
you know what I mean by that. I don't like you; it isn't 
that. You get on my nerves somehow. You can't help it, 
and it doesn't matter. But I've wanted for a long time 

to show you — ^to make you see " She hesitated and 

pulled herself together into a more normal manner. "I can 
play the game every bit as straight as you do." 

I took this as a sincere compliment ; and as she no longer 
held me by the button on my coat I bowed in acknowledg- 
ment. Knowing no better way to return it than to treat 
her with an honesty equal to her own, I presently answered : 
''i think you've rather mistaken my relation to Mack. It's 
he, you know, who sets an example and lays down the 
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law to me. But it's fine of you to think I could hdp him— 
and to want me to— and perhaps 1 can, though not in just 
the way you mean. And, anyway, I'm sure you needn't be 
worried. I know him." 

She was quite herself again now, save for the color that 
lingered in her cheek, and she shrugged her shoulders and 
responded: "Oh, you think you do know him! Well, so 
do I !" 

The ride back in the gathering darkness, Mrith an occa- 
sional dash of rain, was really not unpleasant. My horse 
was going toward home and needed no urging, and I felt 
as though I had left one important problem behind me. 
I didn't enjoy looking at myself by \he light of my new 
experience, but after all I didn't have to; there were other 
things, to think about, not the least amusing being the 
unusual glimpse Miss Boykin had given me of what was 
going on beneath her cool and dignified exterior. 

I walked into our rooms just as Magruder was preparing 
to go out for the evening. He was shaping a dress tie 
before the glass in his room, and he looked at his puttees 
and riding crop with approval. 

"That's a good idea," he said. "I ought to have thought 
of that myself. Did you go to Topping for a mount? You 
didn't ride alone, did you ? Oh, that's piffle ! Nobody rides 
alone." 

I sat down on his bed. "Are you going somewhere ?" 

He swore at me with an air of resignation, and turned 
around. "What's coming now! No, I'm not due any- 
where, if you mean that. You may fire when ready — ^I see 
you're loaded." 

"Well, if you aren't going anywhere where they expect 
you, what I was going to say was that if I were you 
I would go to Miss Raynor — she wants to see you." 

Mack looked at me with a frown on his handsome face, 
and with something as close to anger in his eyes as I had 
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ever seen there. "Come! Go on! What have you been 
up to?" 

"You can't put that over, you know/' I responded com- 
posedly. "I haven't been up to anything. I've seen a lot 
of Miss Raynor lately. We're very good friends — intimate, 
really, if you want to know — ^and she came to the point 
this afternoon where she " 

"I thought you rode alone I" 

"I did, after I called there, and- 


"You went for a ride, afterward, to think it over? 
Oh, I say " 

"I can tell you about that, if you're particularly anxious 
to know." I was surprised to find how easily I could 
lie to him now; I hadn't expected that as one of the 
results of my self-surrender. "I went off by myself to 
decide whether you were really worth it. I wasn't at all 
sure. And I met the Boykin person, out at the City Gardens, 
and she pretty nearly convinced me you weren't. I don't 
know, for a certainty, that you are, but I'm willing to 
chance it." 

The young man's eyes narrowed a little. He was apprais- 
ing something new in me ; I had never taken just this tone 
with him before. "Miss Raynor seems to agree with you! 
As to me, I'm not 'worth it,' whatever it is. But you may 
as well go on and get it off your chest." 

"Miss Ra)mor, as I say, this afternoon — ^knowing of 
course I would tell you — ^made it plain that she wants tto 
see you." 

Magruder met the new tone I was taking with him by 
giving me a look of cold contempt. "Have you been labor- 
ing under the impression that I don't know that she wants 
to see me !" 

But I was not to be cowed now by such a look as that. 
I surveyed him deliberately. "She has sent you a message — 
it amounts to that — ^and it's the kind of thing such a girl 
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as she is doesn't do but once for any man. And, if this is 
the way you receive it, why, then, I've had my Kde for 
nothing. You're not worth it, and you may go to the 
devil, and be damned to you I" I leaned over and began 
to unfasten one of the puttees. 

He looked down at me for a moment. "I wish, by God, 
you would keep out of my affairs !" 

"You needn't worry!" I responded, with my head bent 
to my task in an attitude which emphasized my indifference. 
"You probably know — ^anyway, I do— that this youi^ lady's 

in love with you. And if this is the way you meet it " I 

tugged at the puttee a moment and flung it down on the 
floor, and straightened up again and faced him. "You may 
be perfectly sure that I have respect enough for her to wash 
my hands of youl'' 

He turned away, at this, and walked out of the room. 
A few moments later, when I had taken off the other 
borrowed puttee and had flung them both down on the 
floor of his wardrobe where I had found them, I followed 
him into the sitting room. He had dropped into an easy 
chair, and sat there, in his shirt sleeves with his tie un- 
fastened, staring before him with a frown which, despite 
his pale face and tightly closed lips, didn't convince me that 
he was taking the situation as seriously as it deserved. 

I threw his riding crop over in the comer where it com- 
monly rested, and was going into my own room, when he 
looked up with a glance that was designed to arrest my 
progress. • I stared at him as though he had been a 
stranger, but he had something to say, and I stopped to 
hear it. 

"I don't give a hoot, of course," he began, "what you 
think about my conduct, but if Elizabeth is going to feel 
about it as you do I am bound to go." I told him, being 
immediately mollified, that he certainly had better go. He 
rose^nd paced up and down the room with his hands in his 
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pockets. "You see some things remarkably straight." He 
paused and looked across at me. "But there are a lot of 
things you miss entirely. I've been too hard hit in this 
affair, I may as well tell you, to play with it now. And it's 
not a thing I care to talk about, but you may as well 
know — since you didn't bring this message for nothing— 
that I can't go back to this young lady as merely one of 
a dozen intimate friends. I'll call of course since she's 
practically asked me. But nothing will come of it. And, 
in spite of what I just now said about you, I think I owe 
it to you — as a friend of hers if not as a friend of mine — ^to 
make you understand now that nothing can come of it." 

I went over and seated myself in the large chair from 
which he had risen. "I don't know," I remarked, after 
a thoughtful silence, "how far I have any business to go 
in talking about your relation to — Miss Raynor. But I 
can tell you one thing. If nothing does come of it, youll 
have — well, only yourself to blame." 

"That's what I've already practically told you. And she 
will undoubtedly find her own way to make it again plain 
to me. She can't admit that I am not able to meet her 
demands, but when it comes to the point she will know, as 
she did xbe fore, that I don't. That's all there is of it. She 
wants to believe in me, and she'll try, but in the end she will 
find that she can't. And — ^I'm honest enough not to blame 
her." 

I looked up at him curiously, appraising him, as I think 
he realized, in a way that was new to me. "You're floored, 
eh!" I said, with a touch of contempt. He threw back 
his head as though I had struck him, and I came imme=- 
diately out of my chair and squared myself before him; 
and, while he scowled at me, puzzled by the change in me as 
well as ang^, I stood with my hands in my coat pockets and 
gazed coldly into his eyes. "I understand now what she 
sees in you !" 
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He clenched his fists instinctively, though he had of 
course no thought of using them, and his face was white as 
I suppose my own was. 

"You may think/' I went on in response to his look, 
"that I don't know anything about love — ^and perhaps I 
don't — ^but if I ever did love such a person as this, and had 
your chance, I'd let her know that I wasn't afraid. What's 
a refusal! I'd be refused, wouldn't I, in such a case? Fd 
know before I started, wouldn't I, that I hadn't a chance? 
Do you think I'd stop for that 1" 

He drew a deep breath almost as though it was a relief 
for him to visualize me in such a position. "No," he said, 
under his breath. "Nothing would stop you !" 

Perhaps it was his reluctant admiration, perhaps it was 
my sudden recollection of th'e weakness of my recent sur- 
render, and a general sense of the futility of my present 
attitude, that moved me ; in any case I answered : "You're 
worth two of me — and she knows it !" 

And with this I turned and went into my room and shut 
the door. 


XXI 

DURING the weeks that followed this somewhat 
momentous day, while spring drifted into summer, I 
carefully avoided the old Marshall house or any other 
home on Charles Street where I might meet Miss Raynor. 
I .overdid this perhaps, after the manner of youth; but 
I felt it not only easier to keep away but somehow more 
fair to Magruder. Besides, if he saw her without me, as 
he was now doing, he couldn't, I felt, very well escape 
the kind of personal intercourse which must lead to a 
definite settlement of his relation to the young lady. 
In the meantime, calling at Uncle John's, I found young 
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Lin Hawkins rather more in evidence there, and found 
Rebecca not very well pleased by his presence, I asked her 
whether I was to understand that Eleanor was taking his 
attentions seriously, and the younger sister informed me 
that I needn't understand anything about it. 

Then, seeing that her remark displeased me, she became 
more communicative. "We're making the best of it. By 
which I mean that I am. And I suppose I may as well tell 
you that we'll probably have to. He is really, )rou know, 
unimpeachable." I visibly pondered over the word; and 
she added : "I have it from Uncle John — ^through Aunty." 
And I had a picture of Rebecca confiding her anxiety to 
Mrs. McKeon, of that lady's inquiring discreetly of her 
brother, and of the hard-headed Dawson looking over young 
Linhurst as a potential nephew. I saw it all as more pathetic 
than amusing, and Becky had no difficulty in divining how 
I took it. "It would be easier to speak of it, Peter, if you 
didn't dislike him." And when I entered a disclaimer, she 
admitted another reason. "You've changed, too, of course, 
and that makes it harder.". 

"I suppose people grow up, more or less, at our age, don't 
they? You needn't pretend you've not traveled as far as 
I have or farther." 

"Oh, as to that " She had a ready smile. "I shall 

never 'grow up.' I'm sitting on the fence and watching 
you all go past me. And you're all tremendously interest- 
ing to watch — ^you in particular.v You wouldn't like me to 
say that it's making a man of you, but that's what it's 
doing." 

I ignored her reference to my secret emotion. "If you 
come to that, I!m rather more on the fence than you are. 
I'm as old as Time, and you're only just beginning to live." 

Becky looked at me sharply. "Your friend Blodgett has 
been trying to get me to take a more friendly interest in you. 
He thinks you need it. But what you really need" — she 
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hesitated a moment — ^**is a good snub for your overweening 
conc€iit." 

"Well, having now received it/' I responded, "y^u might 
tell me whether Magruder ever by any chance shows himself 
here." 

"Oh, I say!" She gazed at me almost in alarm. "Has 
it come to the point where you actually have to look him 
up?" Turning off her question with a jest was the best I 
could do, and she shook her head gravely. "You might 
trust me, but I suppose you wouldn't think even that quite 
loyal to him. Though you may as well know that he trusts 
me to any extent — or used to — ^about you." And as I 
clearly would not discuss my friend in the manner she 
wished, the young woman changed the subject by remark- 
ing : "Mr. Mack has been trying to get us to meet a friend 
of his, a perfectly awful old woman, I believe, Mrs. Red- 
lander. Have you any idea why ?" 

I had on the spot a very clear idea why and as it in- 
cluded a vision of Becky and myself subjected more or 
less to this "old" woman's tactless manipulations I left the 
question unanswered. "She's not very awful. You might 
even like her. I do. And she'd be sure to like you, if you 
let her know you." 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. "I don't want anybody 
to *know' me !" 

"Then I suppose," I answered quite soberly, as I rose 
to leave her, "that the highest consideration I can per- 
sonally show you is never to try." 

She gave me her hand and met my eyes with a certain 
confidence if not with perfect frankness. "I suppose you 
don't know how that pleases me. And I shall trust you 
now, always, to show me that consideration." 

By absenting myself from Charles Street I had ended for 
the time my intercourse with Mrs. Redlander; and when 
I finally encountered her at the Janes' so many weeks had 
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elapsed that I feared my absence might have aroused her 
suspicions. She had been for some moments in busy con- 
ference with young Cline, whom also I hadn't met since 
our dinner at the City Gardens, and when I approached 
her I had immediately the feeling that she was, as never 
before, prepared for me. 

"You think, I dare say, that you're very clever!" she 
began, when I had taken a chair beside her. "But in the 
end you'll regret it." 

I told her of course that I hadn't the slightest idea what 
she was talking about. 

'*You know perfectly well that I am talking about 
Magruder. You have egged him on, and you'll see what 
will come of it. If you weren't blind you^ would see it 
already." 

"Oh, very well, if you like to go into those things!" 
I nodded toward the distant figure of Cline who was 
obviously trying not to be impolite to Miss Laura Cronk. 
"Did he tell you how much Mack had been winning from 
him? Of course I know they've been playing.' It's nothing 
new. And if you want me to admit that they've been hitting 
it up at a faster pace than usual — ^a good deal faster — ^you'll 
probably admit that Cline's father can stand it. Mack, you 
may rest assured, isn't losing anything by it — except sleep." 

She paid me thes compliment of a little stare, as though 
she too noticed a subtle change in me. "Very well, put it, 
then, on the most sordid grounds, and it still remains that 
he is losing, literally, everything. Isn't he," she demanded, 
"with his prospects, if he goes to the dogs !" 

"All I can say," I remarked, "is that you're worr3dng over 
him a lot more than I am." 

It wasn't of course true, though in a way she had 
Magruder's interest at heart as much as I did, but the idea 
that after all I perhaps didn't care was evidently startling. 
She couldn't quite credit that, and concluded I must have 
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failed to see the plight of my friend as it presented itself to 
her. "You'd worry if you weren't blind/' she insisted. And 
she proceeded to explain. "He can't be with Elizabeth five 
minutes without realizing that the thing is utterly hopeless. 
That's why I long ago advised him to stay away from her. 
And the more he sees of her, and the more hopeless he feels 
it to be, why, the more reckless he becomes. He is only try- 
ing to drown his disappointment, if you like ; but if he in- 
sists upon returning for a new disappointment — for that's 
what it comes to— you can see what the end is going to be." 

I smiled at Mrs. Redlander with a perfect imitation of 
indifference. "I can see what fun Mack would have if he 
knew how anxious you are to save him from the dire con- 
sequences of winning Qine's money in a friendly game of 
poker. I shan't tell him though ; he might see something in 
your agitation that's not so funny. For it seems to me that 
what you are practically making out is that Elizabeth 
Raynor, of all people, is actually ruining his young life !" . 
' I almost carried it off ; but I saw in a moment that, after 
the manner of youth, I had overdone it and defeated my 
own purpose. She pounced upon me like some grim old 
bird. "You don't believe a single word you have uttered! 
You know I have spoken the truth ! And you're worried to 
death, this minute, at the thought that Mack is letting him- 
self go to the dogs because he hasn't the moral courage to 
abandon his perfectly hopeless love for this girl !" 

There was no getting away from this determined old 
woman ; I dropped my pose of indifference and met the sit- 
uation with my old honesty, though with a spirit which I 
could see was new to her. "As to his having no chance with 
her, it's always possible you are right, but I'm not yet going 
to admit it." I got onto my feet, for this topic was to me 
far too serious for prolonged discussion. "Neither do I be- 
lieve he is going to the devil if in the end he should be disap- 
pointed. But I may as well tell you, since you've appealed to 
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my friendship for Mack, that there won't be any friendship 
left for you to appeal to if he should ever let himself go for 
such a reason as that. If his regard for her won't hold him, 
Fm through with him. But you needn't worry 1 It will." 

Regarding Mack himself I had no anxiety. His habits of 
life were not mine, but I assumed no right to judge them, 
so far as he was concerned, by any other standard than his 
ability to carry them off. But of course where Miss Ra)mor 
was concerned the situation was different. And though I 
made myself believe that my chief anxiety was lest they ruin 
his chance of happiness, and hers, I can see now that I was 
really taking the demands she laid upon him as an ideal of 
conduct. Still, whatever happened, I knew he would pull 
himself together. And what I wanted now, since I had made 
my great sacrifice for nothing less, was his success with her ; 
and for that end I was willing, for the moment, to overlook 
in him many things. 

But any sign of his weakening I would not overlook ; and 
when it presently came, in an unmistakable form, I felt a 
doubt of him which I had never before been willing to 
entertain. 

"Elizabeth wants to know what's become of you." That 
was the first sign he offered me. "So I've promised to bring 
you out." , 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and warm ; we had the win- 
dows and the door open; I was studying busily and he was 
turning over the pages of the papers we had already seen. 
St. Paul's Church would have evensong an hour or so later ; 
after which, I knew, a little company of Miss Raynor's more 
intimate friends would probably gather on the broad lawn at 
the rear of the Marshall house; some of them would stay 
for tea which would be served there, and one of them, if he 
were favored, might remain and spend the evening with her. 
If Mack took me along he would of course come away With 
me, in which case, very likely, Armiger would be the one to 
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remain; and if I went at his request it could be only to 
serve him as an excuse for avoiding the opportunity which 
he ought above all things to desire. 

His attitude angered me ; I felt it too serious for discus- 
sion. "All right," I responded in my usual deliberate fash- 
ion. "If you can stop me in three rounds I'll go." 

He laughed. My challenge appealed to the restless mood 
he was in. And in a moment he had pushed aside the furni- 
ture and cleared a larger place on the floor. He was rolling 
back the rug, and I had started for^my room to strip for the 
combat when the sound of women's voices came from the 
corridor and Miss Boykin accompanied by Mrs. Dulany 
appeared in the open doorway. Under ordinary conditions 
he never would have thought of asking them in. Whatever 
was done at the Saginaw, that sort of thing was certainly 
not. But he had recognized my mood as clearly as I had 
understood his, and he knew this would irritate me. He may 
have intended, as well, to let me see once for all exactly what 
I had in him to count upon. 

When I reappeared in trousers, undershirt and tennis slip- 
pers, the door had been closed and Miss Boykin, sitting on 
the table, was preparing to handle the stop-watch he had 
given her. Mrs. Dulany, appropriating Mack's cigarettes 
and a novel, had tucked herself away in an easy chair. I 
was sorry I hadn't backed out, but it was too late now unless 
I chose to leave him at the mercy of his unworthy mood, and 
I had invested far too much in him for that. 

"It's three minutes and then one minute, eh ? All right," 
Miss Boykin announced. "And what do I say? Time'? 
And the same when you're to stop? Very well, then. Are 
you all ready? Time!" 

Many weeks had passed since we had put on the gloves 
together ; I had been working pretty steadily with the clever 
Young Muldoon, and Mack, though he had lost none of his 
skill, was by this time, for many reasons, quite out of con- 
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dition. But with his greater height and reach and an ad- 
vantage of thirty pounds or so in weight, his condition 
couldn't count as a handicap. ^ 

There wasn't much room on the floor for what we call 
foot work ; one had pretty nearly to rely upon blocking and 
covering up when it came to a rush. And it speedily came 
to that ; for Mack, who commonly used to keep me off with 
bis long arms, drove at me from the first with a viciousness 
which sought to take out upon me, I suppose, the wrath he 
wanted to visit upon himself »- But I ducked and blocked now 
with an ease that surprised him and that left him, after a 
minute or two, panting from efforts that had accomplished 
practically nothing. And when he paused to get his, breath 
I sprang in with a straight left on his mouth which' threw 
him off his balance, and he had actually to come into a clinch 
to save himself. 

Mrs. Dulany's cigarette had gone out and her novel was 
forgotten; she had been uttering little cries of pity, under 
the impression that ihe blows Mack had been raining on my 
shoulders and arms and around the back of my neck were 
really serious. But Miss Boykin watched it all with eager 
eyes, quite coolly; and when my antagonist sat down on the 
table beside her, at the end of the round, she remarked to 
him : "You don't seem to have hurt him any. He's in much 
better shape than you are." ' 

He recovered his wind, and I s;5iW, in the next round, that 
he was taking stock oi die ; obviously I had not learned from 
^iilin iiiy crick of covering up, and he plainly suspected I had 
been learning other things and was holding them back. He 
was wary, but not enough so. He still tried to rush me ; but 
I stopped him twice, once with another straight left, and 
again with a right upper-cut which, as we say, was really 
wicked. It nearly floored him, and he had to hold on to me 
to save himself. 
And the look he gave me when at the end of this round 
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he sat, panting, beside Miss Boykin showed how clearly he 
knew what was coming, and showed also how little doubt he 
had of the changed relation between us which this playful 
test of strength was bound to establish. I regretted more 
than ever, when the end came, that I had not sent the 
women away. But even after I had staggered him with my 
left on the point of his jaw, and he must have known that I 
could have crossed over my right to the same spot, his pride 
would not let him stand off and allow the round to end with- 
out further damage. 

He rushed me again, when he had steadied himself, and 
I blocked his left, caught his right on my elbow, and 
pushed him away; then, seeing he resented my refusal to 
fight, I came in for once with all my power, ducked the long 
left with which he tried to stop me, and came up under his 
guard with another right upper-cut which this time brought 
him to his knees without breath enough, for the moment, to 
rise. 

Mrs. Dulany was voluble, as I drew off my gloves ; but 
Miss Boykin, despite Mack's cheerful assurance that he 
wasn't injured, went for a glass of water, and watched him 
with shrewd, curious eyes while he drank it off. 

"And you're so little I" her friend exclaimed, approaching 
me and refraining with an effort from putting her hand on 
my anm *'T mean, von know, by comparison." 

"He's a little devilV*':VnJTrnritr saM with a laugh. "He's 
been training for this on *hv* quM/l* ^I'L winter And i '^- 
say now," he added men- s» b» r- , ''tV'.»c Iff " no 1i\ Ing v. 
him." 

"Oh, yes there will!" Miss Boykin looked at him meau 
ingly. "Living with him now will be the best little thing 
you can do." 

He gave her a quick look. "What do you know about the 
best little thing I can do?" 
She nodded briskly, and stretched forth a capable hand to 
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draw her friend away from me. "Oh, Fve been learning a 
lot!" And she turned to Mrs. Dulany. "We're going now, 
my dear." 

"Why, I thought you intended Aren't you going to 

a^k them to " 

"We are" — she emphasized her words by squeezing the 
young woman's arm — ^''going — ^now !" 

Miss Boykin had apparently paid no attention to me, but, 
when I came forward politely and shook hands with them 
both she lingered by the door long enough to look me over. 
"I knew you had it in you — right from the first time I saw 
you. And — so did Mack." 

The exercise had worked off my anger and Magruder's 
ill humor ; he was generously proud of my skill, arid I had to 
tell him of course about the pock-marked young negro out at 
Gresham Doty's place and the hours I had spent with him. 
The encounter indeed had brought us into a better relation 
than we had enjoyed for some time, and I forgot until 
late in the afternoon the particular purpose which the com- 
bat was to have served. 

When it came to me suddenly that Mack, idling over the 
papers, in an old sweater, was not going out, I laid down 
my book and turned around and looked at him. He glanced 
up presently, and his face flushed. "That was a bargain, 
wasn't it ?" 

"I promised to bring you," he answered. 

This of course was only an evasion, yet his refusal to 
hold to our tacit agreement was in itself a recognition of a 
certain ascendency which I had achieved. But I saw at once 
that what I had won was not leadership, not such leadership 
as I had from the first accorded to him. If I appealed to his 
pride now, or scoffed at his weakness, I should get no re- 
sponse; for the present at least he had lost his old spirit. 
There was nothing I could take hold of, he seemed to show 
tne, except his good humor and unfailing friendliness. He 
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was no longer under the obligation, such as it was, of set- 
ting me an example ; I had made myself his equal. And he 
let me know that I could prove myself his superior only by 
assuming a responsibility for his immediate action which he 
declined to accept for himself. 

Well, if that was what it meant, I couldn't refuse. Yet 
when I answered him, after a moment's thought, I had a 
boyish feeling that I was somehow much older than he, and 
must make allowance for what he lacked. And though I 
feared he would see through the hypocrisy of my words, I 
found the real measure of our new relation in the fact that 
he accepted them without question and with an air of evi- 
dent relief. 

"Of course, old man, if you've promised to produce me! — 
Miss Ra3mor's not a person to be denied." 

XXII 

WHAT came to me as we strolled out Charles Street, 
Mack and I» later in the afternoon, was the novel idea 
that the responsibilities of friendship didn't consist merely 
in spurring a man on as I more or less had been doing, but 
might consist in actually holding him up. That was the 
sense, anyway, that I had of our new relation ; I thought of 
Magruder without the scorn I had supposed I should feel 
for the kind of weakness he had let me see; I thought of 
him, rather^ as a convalescent I had taken in charge whose 
recovery I had pledged myself to effect. And this responsi- 
bility, since it required patience and tact, robbed me of 
something a shade too bumptious and self-assertive in my 
manner toward him. I found myself falling into a habit 
with him which if it was not exactly reserve was a quietness 
of bearing that was new to me. 
The service had ended when we came to St. Paul's 
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Church, acnd we joined a little group, in which were Miss 
Raynor and Miss Goddard, and waited with them for the 
appearance of the young clergyman, Mr. Grafton, whom I 
had seen in the pulpit on my first visit to the church. When 
he came, we all moved up the street. Mack walking with 
Miss Goddard, Armiger and the organist of St. Paul's, 
Chauncey Blout, with Miss Raynor ; and until we presently 
overtook Mrs. Redlander and some others, I had a pleasant 
chat with Mr. Grafton. He had heard of my boxing, and 
he told me Mack had half promised to come around to his 
Boys' Qub and give an exhibition with me. 

"I've been trying to persuade Magruder he could do my 
youngsters a great deal of good if he would work with them 
a night or two a week." 

"He's pretty busy," I remarked. "I am, too. But I 
shouldn't mind doing something like that if you — ^well, if 
you don't expect a chap to set 'em an example." He looked 
at me, a little puzzled. "I could show them how to box, but 
I'm not, you know, exactly what you call religious. And it 
might not be quite f^ir to you if .they mistook me for a 
churchman." 

"Ah ! I see what you mean." He smiled at me gravely. 
"I think you have perhaps a mistaken idea of the qualifica- 
tions of a churchman, but my boys haven't. I should like 
very much to have you come. I may say now that Mrs. 
Redlander once suggested my asking you, but I hadn't felt 
quite free to do it. As to setting an example, of course 
there is a great deal that boys don't see in their elders, but 
on their own level they do take a man's measure pretty 
accurately. They're death on sMams, and a character they 
can admire is worth any amount of preaching. But we're 
all like that, don't you think ?" 

"I am," I admitted frankly. And I told him of the Sun- 
day morning visit I had made to St. Paul's. "I didn't hear 
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half what you said — ^I was tired that morning— but, some- 
how, I was glad to see you up there." 

A light came into his gray eyes, as I glanced at him, and 
he said in his grave way : "That's a very helpful thing for 
me to hear. I shan't forget it" 

Mrs. Redlander of course ended our talk. She buzzed 
about church matters to the clergyman ; and a little later, 
when we all turned in at the Marshall house, she gave me a 
knowing look and nodded grimly. ''So he has hauled down 
his colors, eh ?*' 

"Oh, no. He had promised to bring me over. I've not 
been getting out much lately." 

"That's another matter I must look into. But it has, I am 
sure, nothing to do with Mack. While your being here now 
makes his position perfectly plain. He has definitely given 
up, and you're here — though you probably don't know it — 
to cover his retreat." 

"As to that" — I shrugged my shoulders — ^**we'll see later." 

"You may," she retorted. "But I see it now." 

There was an hour of pleasant talk, to which I contributed 
little, on the lawn under an old elm in the secluded inclosure 
behind the house ; and, after tea had been brought out on a 
little cart by the gray-haired butler, one and another of the 
guests drifted away. 

"You've never redeemed your promise to ride." I picked 
up Miss Raynor's remark to my friend. "I'm out now 
every morning at six. It's a wonderful way to start the 
day." 

Magruder laughed. "If I started my day at that un- 
earthly hour !" 

"Oh, you're quite safe! I shouldn't allow you to make 
such a sacrifice." 

Their eyes met in a look that discounted their bantering 
tone, and in a moment the young man rose to leave as 
though he actually shrank from the opening which he saw 
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awaiting him if he remained. I dutifully left my chair and 
came forward at this signal. He gave Miss Raynor his 
hand. "Coffee before we start, eh? And breakfast when 
we get back ? On Tuesday, then ?" 

There was, I thought, a dubious light in her brown eyes. 
"I shan't let you make me a promise. Come if you like, but 
don't think of me as counting upon it. I'm quite used to 
riding alone." 

He nodded to indicate his purpose, and I joined them. 
"He'll come," I assured her. "He doesn't approve of peo- 
ple riding alone. He has dealt with me for doing it." 

She smiled at me, though the questioning look still re- 
mained. "But I dare say in your case he didn't have to 
inconvenience himself." 

"Ah, haven't I though !" he exclaimed. 

And I backed him up. "In all sorts of ways, continually, 
you know, for years !" 

As we left her, however, she added quite seriously : "I'm 
really not going to count upon you. So don't make too/ 
much of it." 

But Mack nodded again, and we walked away across the 
lawn, leaving Armiger with only Mrs. Redlander to post- 
pone for a few minutes his exclusive hour with Miss 
Raynor. 

And I had a new sense of the responsibility of friendship, 
as we went back to our rooms, in the knowledge that I 
couldn't now wisely discuss with him the obvious meaning 
of what had just taken place. It was there before us of 
course that the young woman was offering him far more 
than the casual meeting implied, nothing less in fact than 
an opportunity to put tfieir new relation to the test. For 
their intimacy now had become essentially a test of Ma- 
gruder himself, and no one knew it better than he did. If 
he failed here, he could not hope to go farther, and I knew 
he was honest enough to admit it And the worst of it was, 
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from my point of view, that I simply couldn't make any 
appeal to him. In his love for this young lady neither his 
pride nor his generosity nor any of his other fine qualities 
would serve him ; he could depend upon nothing less super- 
ficial than the courage required to meet the demand which 
her character made upon him. She wanted die best in 
him, and she long ago must have made it apparent that she 
would not resist the appeal of it ; but his best lay all on the 
surface, and she was much too sincere — ^as indeed he was — 
and much too wise in the knowledge of men not to recognize 
that such a relation as theirs, to endure, must be based upon 
a kind of fundamental integrity which he had never yet 
shown her. 

Mack was honest enough not to assume with her what he 
didn't possess; he had never, for that matter, assumed it 
with me. It was his frankness, I may say, that I counted 
on ; for I couldn't believe that a man of his talents, who saw 
so clearly the way to win this young woman's love, could 
fail of the particular sort of honesty that consisted in seeing 
his obvious weakness for exactly what it was, and, seeing it 
thus, in the light of her regard for him, in plucking it out of 
his heart. How he would go about it to convince her was 
no concern of mine. She liked him and she distrusted him, 
and in both her fondness and her doubt she was thoroughly 
justified; time would be needed tp reassure her, and for 
that matter time would be needed to fit him, in his own eyes, 
for the life she might offer him. But the first step for him 
was plainly to accept what she now offered him, and to do it 
whole-heartedly and without reservation. 

I couldn't tell him all this, for he saw it more clearly than 
I did; and talking to him wouldn't of course awake in him 
the kind of integrity which he felt that he lacked. I couldn't 
appeal to that, but, such was my high regard for her, I felt 
convinced that Miss Raynor could appeal to it ; and, at the 
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pass we had now reached, I had no other purpose than to 
give her this opportunity. 

It was this purpose that kept me silent on the topic of 
most interest to me, and that made it impossible for me to 
refer to it that night or the following day. Mack dined out, 
at the Hotel Roland, I assumed, for he had been going a 
good deal of late with Qine and various others who made 
that a gathering place. I sat down to my reading and 
ground away steadily till midnight. He had not come in, 
I wouldn't of course go to bed until he appeared, yet I 
found a new mark of our strangely altered relation in the 
fact that I took his absence, with all that it implied, quite 
without feeling. He might stay out till morning and miss 
his ride, which was also his last opportunity, but I somehow 
couldn't worry. 

When two o'clock came I shut up my law book and went 
over to an easy chair, not forgetting to wind my watch, and 
in a moment I had dropped off to sleep. It was four when 
I opened my eyes to see Magruder standing before me. I 
stared at him stupidly for an instant and he stared rather 
more stupidly at me. 

"What's all the row ?" he inquired. 

He had evidently been drinking a good deal, earlier in the 
night, but the immediate effect of this had passed off; his 
face was white and drawn, and he looked thoroughly wrung 
out. He was breathing heavily from climbing the stairs — 
for the elevator stopped at twelve — and it needed only a 
glance to show that he couldn't be put into shape, in two 
hours, for riding with a woman whose respect he wished to 
retain. 

"Topping has a horse waiting for you at five-thirty. I 
stayed up to see that you got off. But I guess you'll have to 
postpone it." 

He swore, and for a moment his blank expression van- 
ished in a frown. "I forgot !" he muttered; "I remembered 
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it, too, early in the evening. Queer 1 But I had a devilish 
run of luck." He fumbled in his pockets. '!And then I 
began to come back." He drew out a crumpled mass of bills 
and checks and flung them contemptuously on the desk 
where I had been studying. He was entirely sober, but his 
hands were unsteady and he looked as though he might drop 
for lack of sleep. ''It's all off/' he said in a dull voice. And, 
lowering himself wearily into my abandoned chair, he made 
a pretense of sorting over his winnings. 

I felt, oddly enough, neither pity for him nor contempt; 
he presented to me simply a problem to be solved. I rose, 
after a moment's thought, and remarked : "There's only one 
thing to do." 

He roused himself a little at the sound of my voice, but he 
only said : "It's better than a hundred and twenty." Though 
he hadn't counted it, and, even as he spoke, he pushed half 
the money off onto the floor with a gesture of disgust. 

"I'll stay up, if I can keep awake, and go iaround myself 
and tell her you were called out of town unexpectedly." 

He looked at me fixedly, and a frown gathered above his 
tired eyes as he struggled with the lethargy of exhaustion. 
"Do you think I'm worth it ?' 

"I think she is," I answered. "And I count on her to 
pull you out of this." 

His face was dull again before I had turned away po the 
bath room ; and when I came out, after rousing myself with 
a cold shower, he sat bowed over with his head on his arm 
on the desk, sleeping heavily. And I left him there. 

Topping's man brought out the mare that Magrudcr 
usually rode, and I was glad to see that she was more spir- 
ited than the horse I had once had of him. I didn't know 
why I had gone down to the stable ; I didn't know why I had 
put on Mack's riding breeches and puttees and spurs. And, 
until I found myself cantering out on the asphalt of Charies 
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Street, it didn't occur to me that I was doing something a 
little peculiar. Miss Raynor hadn't asked me to ride. 

Her colored groom was waiting in the driveway beside the 
house with her horse, and as I dismounted and went around 
the building I saw her standing on the porch. She was in 
gray, with a soft gray hat, and her face at least was as 
beautiful as it always seemed to me ; but her riding clothes, 
though she wore a coat as long as the mode permitted, 
robbed her figure, as they do with most women, of half its 
charm. She started eagerly and took a step toward me, then 
stopped, and looked at me coldly as I came up to her. 

"I'm here," I said, "only because he asked me." 

If her pride was not, as I had once told her, lin^itless, I at 
least felt now that I was taking the full measure of it. 

"Magruder was called out of town, unexpectedly, last 
night. It was a great disappointment. He asked me to 
explafin it. And he suggested that, if I brought his horse 

around, you might But I see that was a mistake." I 

made no show of pride, but I bowed, and turned away. 

"Wait, please!" Miss Raynor, as I paused and looked 
back, came toward me. Her face was pale, save for a 
patch of flaming red in her cheek, and her eyes were puz- 
zled though still flashing angrily. "I am sorry you feel 
hurt. We mustn't make the situation more ridiculous than 
•it is. And you can at least save it from further absurdity 
by riding with me. Please do !" 

I shook my head. "I'm not here, as I've told you, for 
myself. It was a mistake, I see, for me to come at alL But 
I owe it to Mack '\ 

She broke into an impatient laugh, and approached and 
laid her hand on my arm. "Aren't you my friend as well 
as Mr. Mack's?" 

I could not safely meet her eyes for more than a moment. 
"I am always blundering," I answered, "but of course, if 
you can overlook it—" 
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So we had our coffee, and, leaving the groom behind, rode 
off together through the deserted streets. 

We took the road down the river, instead of up toward 
the City Gardens, and when we had mounted Bluff Point, 
six miles out, we paused to breathe our horses and to let the 
early morning beauty of the scene steal over us. The mist 
was curling up from the river in wisps of gray, the shadow 
of the bluff lay across the water far below us, while the sun 
bathed the rolling hills beyond and turned them to vague 
masses of shimmering green, with waves of fog still drifting 
in their hollows; and. despite the bird notes, the silence 
rested upon it all with a solemnity that for a time made 
speech a kind of profanation. 

I dismounted presently, and tied the mare to the fence, 
and my companion, sharing my mood, swung out of her 
saddle; and when I had secured her horse we walked to- 
gether across the few rods of rocky ground, among the 
stunted fir trees, to the edge of the bluff. Miss Raynor, I 
presently saw, was taking from the beauty before us much 
more than I was; for me. it was serving only as a back- 
ground for the personality of the most wonderful creature 
I had ever known. And it was, I suppose, inevitable that we 
should look at each other to make a mute exchange of our 
impressions, and that she should immediately see all that I 
had for so long endeavored to hide from her. 

She was startled, but it was characteristic of her that she 
steadily met my gaze, and with only a silent, pitying protest 
in her brown eyes and in the arrested gesture of her hand. 

"You understand ?" I said quietly. 

Her look of pity became an actual pain, and she bowed 
her head. "I have always understood. But I have hoped— 
always — that it might not be true." Then, in remorse for 
what she felt that she had done to me, she exclaimed : "Can 
you forgive me?** 

I drew a deep breath. "It is better to have it out." And, 
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as she raised her hand again to spare me, I looked into her 
eyes and smiled with a touch of pride at my own hopeless- 
ness. "You don't understand me very well. I have blun- 
dered. I told you once how my father blundered, and it cost 
him his life. I think he must have known, in time, what it 
might cost him. But he couldn't turn back. I am sorry — 
for your sake — ^that this has happened. But, my dear lady, 
I can't turn back !" 

She watched me with an admiring pity I had once before 
seen in her eyes, and now unquestionably the pity was for 
herself as well as for me. "There is nothing, you know, 
that I can say. If I could only have prevented it !" 

I took the time for another long breath, an^ was able now 
to face the situatidn more collectedly. "I have nothing to 
oflPer you," I said, "that is in any way worthy of you. You 
know men who can give you — ^and are anxious to give you — 
more than I ever could. I have only my love for you. But 
none of them can give you anything to equal that. And you 
know in your heart, I believe, that none of them ever will." 
. "No one ever has," she said. "It is truly the most beauti- 
ful thing that has ever come into my life. But, my dear 
boy" — she looked up at me again — ^"you know that it pan 
not be !" 

I shut my lips together for a moment, but the sacrifice I 
had made weeks ago had given me a strength for meeting 
this which I couldn't otherwise have known. I told her 
quite frankly about that little encounter with myself. "I 
knew that Magruder loved you, and when I saw how much 

you " She stopped me with a gesture. "It was for 

your sake, not for his, that I did it. And it was for your 
sake that I came this morning and lied to you." 

"But you knew I didn't believe you." 

"It doesn't matter now. I did think you could pull him 
onto his feet. You could perhaps, once, if you had dared. 
But he isn't worthy of you." 
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"I did try to believe in him/' she admitted. "It is you 
who taught me that I couldn't/' 

^'Mack is the finest, most generous man I know. I would 
have done anything in the world for him— except this. I 
have sacrificed the best friend I shall ever have for you. I 
shall never dare meet him, after what I have done." 

She protested with an eloquent gesture, but she could not 
speak. 

"It doesn't matter. I have been false to him. But I have 
not been false to myself — or to you. And yet" — ^I met her 
eyes — "you don't think my love is enough." 

"It is not that. Oh,^ my dear friend, can't you see !" 

I waited even now to collect my thought, and spoke with 
even more than my usual defiberation. "I am only a boy, 
you think. It will take me years to prove to the world that 
I am worthy of such a person as you. I have my way to 
make. I am nobody, and you don't dare " 

"Please!" she cried. "Don't be unfair!" 

I smiled at her. "I only ask you for a chance. If you 
would let me show you what I can do— what my love can 
do !" 

She held out her hand. "Be my friend!" she pleaded. 
"Can't you be just that? You have a place in my life that 
no one will ever take away from you. I want you for my 
friend !" 

I shook my head. "You can't wait for me? You don't 
dare trust me." She dropped her hand, though she sought 
with her troubled eyes to deny my charge. "I loved you 
when I had nothing in the world to hope for. And now, if 
you dared to put away your pride *' 

"I'have no pride," she answered. "I feel infinitely hum- 
bled. And if you will only let me keep you as my friend !" 

I drew another deep breath and prepared to return to the 
horses. "You will have my love," I said gravely. "I can't 
take it back. But I can't deny it, as I should have to, even 
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for the sake of seeing you." And I added: "I know the 
power of your kindness. But I have paid too high a price 
for thej>rivilege of loving you to allow even you to make me 
unworthy of it!" 

And with this we mounted and, talking composedly to- 
gether of indifferent things, rode leisurely back to the city. 
As we drew up at the driveway before the house, she held 
out her hand, and I took off my cap and shook hands with 
her. "Good-by !" I said, and turned away. 


XXIII 

I RODE (lown Charles Street into a world of utter desola- 
tion. The numbing sense of defeat was not in itself 
enough to account for the sudden failure of all that had 
made my life; I had lived without sight of this young 
woman, and I could do it again. But I had betrayed my 
friend, and what I told her was true. I could not go back 
to him. 

I left the horse at Topping's stable, took a cup of coffee — 
for I could not eat — and went up to the Saginaw Apart- 
ments. It was nearly nine o'clock. Magruder still sat with 
his head on the desk, sleeping heavily. I lifted him, not 
without difficulty, and he awoke sufficiently to let me lead 
him into his room, and, grumbling incoherently, he sank 
back on the bed, and I left him there. 

Changing my clothes, I ordered a dray, and packed my 
belongings into my trunk, and sent it, with a note, to Mrs. 
Piatt on Summit Street. I had closed Mack's door, and I 
did not look in on him. Though I had worked coolly and 
swiftly, I had been in a panic of fear lest he should come 
out upon me. I did not breathe freely until I was on the 
street. 

It was early yet to find Este up, so I dropped into Pike's 
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Peak, knowing the proprietor wouldn't yet be down, and had 
breakfast. Then I ventured up State Street to the floral 
shop kept by Madam Beran. I had been there with Este 
and had once or twice made purchases there; and though 
the pert, black-eyed young salesgirl gave me to understand 
the Madam could not be seen I persuaded her to take my 
name in to the little lady. And after some delay Madam 
Beran appeared. She was a short, plump, dark, black- 
haired woman, with alert eyes and a businesslike air who re- 
tained at thirty-five some beauty and a manner with men 
which seemed to imply that they expected her to be roguish 
and that, while she wouldn't be, she perfectly well could be 
if she chose. 

I waited till the pert young woman had left us, and, 
lowering my voice, with an apology presented my request. 
"It's very important. I can't very well wait." 

The Madam didn't lack for dignity, and she looked at me 
sharply, almost angrily for a moment, ,but my distressed 
face must have made her relent. "He is at breakfast. I 
will see." 

She withdrew, though I don't think she went as far as 
her little dining room before returning. With a bow she 
opened the door into the living room at the rear of the 
shop ; and when I had entered she closed it behind me and 
remained outside. I passed through the apartment, which 
somehow suggested a doll's playhouse, except that it was in 
such perfect order, and went into the dining room beyond. 

Este glanced up at me and went on devouring his canta- 
loup as though I were quite in the habit of dropping in upon 
him here. He had a copy of the Times propped up on the 
breakfast table before him; his blue serge might almost 
have been the suit in which I had first seen him, but the 
carnation in his button-hole was, at that hour, quite fresh. 

When I had stood before him for an interval in silence 
he spoke in his unpleasant falsetto, still with his eyes on the 
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paper: "Well ! What the devil is it now ! YouVe not here 
for nothing, I suppose." 

I came up to the table and looked across at him, still 
without sp^iking, until finally he raised his eyes. "Fve 
brdcen with Mack !" I exclaimed in a choking voice. 

His mouth with its fixed effect between a smile and a 
sneer had never seemed more expressive. He returned to 
his fruit. "I doii't see why you need to interrupt my break- 
fast for that 1" But when he had presently finished and had 
pushed away his plate, he gave a hopeless look toward the 
kitchen door, and surrendered to the inevitable. "Well 1 Go 
ahead. What did Mack do to you ?' 

"Nothing. I did it. He doesn't even know about it yet. 
I want you to see him." 

Este pushed back his chair and almost immediately 
slipped down in it, and sat staring up at me with his promi- 
nent, cold, fish-like eyes, with an expression that indicated 
no feeling save annoyance. "What did you do? Steal some 
of the money I hear he's been winning at poker?" 

"It's nothing of that sort. It's about Miss Raynor. Mack, 
you may know, is in love with her." 

The man swore at me, throwing up his long arm to em- 
phasize his disgust. "Have you always got to get mixed up 
with skirts ! Were you bom a sentimental fool ! What if 
he is in love with her, or thinks he is ! I have it from Tip 
that he can't get her." Tip was his name for Mrs. Red- 
lander. '*What did you do? Go and tell the girl he was 
wasting his substance in riotous living?" 

"It amounted to that — ^and I had promised to help him — 
I had gone out on purpose to do it !" 

"Well, I don't see that you did him any harm. He'll 
maity some other girl with money. Tip says she has one in 
view for him, and her judgment in such matters is very 
good. What are you trying to do ? Make yourself believe 
you're consumed with remorse?" 
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I bowed my head. "You don't know all he has done for 
me. And you can't in any case understand how I feel. But 
that doesn't matter. I can't go back to him. I thought I 
could write to him^ but I can't. And I want him to know 
what I've done, and why I am leaving him. You can tell 
him, can't you?" Este made no answer, and I presently 
added that there were some bills to be settled, and that I 
was going to my sister. "Ill mail him a check from 
Buffalo." 

There was a long silence while Este surveyed me with 
increasing contempt. "You are almost a man, but you never 
will be one at the pace you are traveling. You're nothing 
but a silly, sentimental young ass. What are you going to 
do in Buffalo? Are you quitting Colchester? Have you 
any plan whatever? You're just sneaking off like a blub- 
bering school boy who's afraid to take a licking. Go back 
to Mack and tell him you've made a fool of yourself. He'll 
understand. He's done it often enough." 

I looked up at him. "Won't you do what I ask?'* 

"Fm not a baby-tender. And I want my breakfast !" he 
grumbled in his squeaky, rasping voice. "I wish you'd get 
to the devil out of here !" But when I turned away, with- 
out a word, to the door, he stopped me. "What's the mat- 
ter with you, Cadogan I You couldn't lose your nerve like 
this over a little thing like double-crossing Magruder. 
You've been whipped by something — Mack's only an ex- 


cuse." 


I shook my head, but there was some alarm in the look I 
gave him ; he was fumbling dangerously dose to my secret. 
"I'm ashamed to go back to him, that's all. I can't help it— 
and you won't hfelp it any by talking about it" 

He threw his napkin down on the table as though he never 
expected to eat again, and rose to his feet and walked over 
to the single, curtained window, with his hands in his 
trousers' pockets, and stood there staring out at what was 
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visible of the narrow alle3rway. "Don't ever make the 
mistake of adopting a half-grown child." He turned arotmd, 
as he spoke, and stared at me with his cold, bulging eyes as 
though my mere existence had become an affront to him. 
"If I had caught you young enough, I'd have beaten this 
silly nonsense out of you. I'd have put some backbone into 
you. Remorse !" he sneered. "First it was vengeance for the 
death of a weak-minded girl ! And now it's remorse because 
you couldn't lie for a friend who is perfectly capable of 
lying for himself I It's too much, Cadogan, on an empty 
stomach ! You make me physically sick !" 

Somehow, in spite of his manner, I saw that this strange, 
repulsive creature was really expressing a kind of regard for 
me. And I experienced a sudden thankfulness that he had 
not shown me pity. In die desolate state to which I had 
been reduced, I felt that sympathy would have been my 
undoing. There were depths of unmanly emotion surging 
up in me which a word of pity must Ixave set free to sub- 
merge what remained of my self-respect. I didn't think 
much of my remorse, now that he had turned upon it ; but 
that at least was genuine, and I defended my right to it in 
the vague fear that, if I abandoned that, I should fall a vic- 
tim to a more unworthy feeling. I put my hand on the 
knob of the door. "You won't see him, then?" 

Este walked back to the table in his shambling fashion, 
and stood there a moment; he picked up his napkin and 
threw it down again angrily. "Yes, I'll see him," he finally 
answered in a tone of the utmost contempt. "I'll tell him he 
isn't fit to wipe your feet. Now go to the devil, will you, 
and let me have breakfast !" ' 

"Thank you," I said. And, with the shameful knowledge 
that my eyes were growing moist, I turned away hastily and 
went out. 

I had told him I intended to leave town and go to my 
sister, but I hadn't in fact any plan whatever ; I had only the 
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feeling of a wounded animal, only the desire to get away 
from all my recent surroundings. And when I presented 
myself at the familiar little house- where I had passed my 
boyhood, and greeted the puzzled but overjoyed Mrs. Piatt, 
I found I had no desire to go farther. She at least did not 
question me, and in her motherly way she ministered to my 
needs in a manner that soothed my boyish spirit. 

There I had my old room again, and very small it seemed 
to me now, tucked up under the roof, but very friendly. 
What I wanted above all was not to think, and for a few 
days I enjoyed this privilege. I rose early and took a daily 
run before breakfast, as I used to do when I worked in the 
mills, and I spent hours with my pock-marked negro boxer 
and with any other Dublinites I could get to give me exer- 
cise. There was just then, I found, more than usual interest 
in sporting circles due to the fact that Kid Kenyon, my old 
friend and rival for gang leadership, Charley Stump, had 
been signed to appear before the Eureka Sporting Club, and 
was now conspicuously training at Dolan's road house in the 
suburbs toward the City Gardens. 

I walked out there one afternoon, and found fifteen or 
twenty self-made critics watching him at work. He had 
added to his height and a good deal to his weight, he had 
developed an abundance of cheap conceit and had consid- 
erably augmented an already generous vocabulary of pro- 
fanity. He waved me an off-hand greeting when he recog- 
nized me among his spectators, but he did not come over to 
meet me, and I left the stables which housed his arena be- 
fore he had finished his work-out with his sparring partner. 

Stopping in the road house for some tobacco, I en- 
countered Grosham Doty, who had been instrumental in 
getting Dolan to put on this midsummer event at the 
Eureka Club. 

Gresham drew me aside. "What do you think of him, eh, 
boyr 
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"He's got a good right/' I answered. "But he's slow, if 
he's showing all he's got. And his feet are nailed to the 
floor." 

"Shucks, Peter ! You don't need to worry none 'bout that 
boy. You c'n put your coin on him for all you got." 

"Why? Who's this Spider White he's going against? Do 
you mean it's framed?" 

"Well, now, Peter " The black man lowered his 

voice. "Just twixt us'n the lamp post, the Kid ain't going 
to lose. That's a straight tip for you bank roll. All the 
same, you t'n take it from ole Gresh, the Kid ain't afraid to 
stack up against the best they is around these parts. He's 
got 'em all stopped." 

The bout, with its accompanying preliminaries, was 
scheduled for Friday night, but I had no great interest in it. 
I had no doubt of the ability of Spider White — ^whoever he 
might be — ^to accept a beating in a way to make it appear 
involuntary, but I knew that such an imitation of sport 
could not serve to keep me diverted. I could much more 
profitably spend the evening with Mrs. Piatt and get her to 
talk to me about my father; for among my other new im- 
pulses was a strange desire to know more of this man who 
had long remained such a shadowy figure to me. 

On Thursday afternoon, however, when I went over to 
Gresham's "hotel" for my work with Young Muldoon, I 
found that sallow-faced n^;ro in conference with Doty him- 
self and with Dolan. 

"You can't pick up fifty bucks any easier," the white man 
was assuring him. 

"I ain't never laid down for nobody yet," the pock- 
marked one answered with an attempt at haughtiness. 

"Well, fight him, then !" Dolan exclaimed. "He's giving 
you five or six pounds. You ain't got to lay down. The 
Kid don't ask no odds of you. What are you crawling for !" 

I strolled up, and Gresham explained that "Spider 
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White's gone an' quit on us. We're lookin' for a boy to go 
on with Charley Stump." 

"Is there anything in it?" I inquired. 

Dolan whirled around and looked me over. He was a fat, 
red- faced man, with a cast in his right eye; he needed a 
shave and a clean collar, but he had a business-like appear- 
ance. "Who've you got?" he demanded. "There's fifty 
dollars in it." 

"Give me two hundred and I'll go on myself." 

"Th'ell you will,!" He turned to Gresh. "D'you know 
this guy ?" 

Young Muldoon, anxious to escape the necessity of tak- 
ing a beating and equally anxious to preserve his reputa- 
tion, volunteered the information that I was all right. "He's 
most as clever as I be," he declared. 

Dolan looked at me suspiciously. "We ain't taking on 
no four-flushers." 

Gresham was visibly perturbed. He clearly felt that I 
was lowering myself ; his pride in Charley Stump's prowess, 
however, didn't prevent his feeling a loyal interest in me, 
but above all he wanted the club's entertainment to be a 
success. "Peter's on the level," he said. "He can't lick the 
Kid, but he won't lay down none. I don't specially favor 
him doing it, but if he say he'll do it, he'll sure do it." 

"All right," the club manager agreed. "But there ain't no 
two hundred bucks in it. You must think we're simps !*' 

"I'll go on for a hundred," I answered. "And take two 
hundred if I win. And you'll hand over the money to 
Gresh before I go into the ring." 

And with this ultimatum I took off my sweater and went 
after the boxing gloves. Dolan wanted to argue the point; 
but I refused to discuss it with him, and after he had 
watched me at work with Yoting Muldoon for a round he 
agreed to pay me one hundred, with fifty in the unlikely 
case of my winning, and I closed with this. 
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I didn't understand the impulse which had led me to 
make this engagement, but I suppose it was really an obscure 
desire to awake in myself some sort of an emotion ; for as 
to feeling of any sort I practically hadn't any. And I was 
disturbed to find that the prospect of a strenuous fight, and 
the pretty certain prospect of a sound beating, left me in a 
state of absolute indifference. Puzzled by this, I took 
Gresham aside the next day, told him I had a hundred and 
twenty dollars in the savings bank, and gave him a check 
for my small balance at the Guaranty Trust Company, and 
instructed him to bet all of this on me, with what the Club 
was going to pay me for my performance. 

"Don't you do it, boy !" Gresh besought me. "Don't you 
do it I know you got the spunk, but I'm a talking to you 
like a friend — don't you go for to do no such a thing!" 

I frowned at the faithful fellow. "I don't want to go 
chasing around to put this money down. But if you won't 
do it for me, I'll have to." 

"I ain't gever welched on you yet, Peter." He looked at 
me with wide open, sorrowful eyes. "And I'm bound to 
do it, if yoti say the word. But, honesttogawd, boy, you ain't 
got a look-in with that Charley Stump I" 

But this transaction — for Gresham had the money placed 
before night — left me still without an emotion. If I lost, I 
should come out of the ring without a cent. But even with 
this prospect before me, the approaching encounter remained 
a matter of as much indifference as though I Were going 
there to watch some one else. 

At the dinner table on that Friday evening Mrs. Piatt 
could no longer repress her anxious curiosity. Looking 
across at me as I devoured her homely fare, she ended a 
long silence by inquiring : "Are you in trouble, Peter ?" 

I looked at her with an amused smile. She was a little 
woman, about sixty, with motherly, faded brown eyes, and 
a crooked mouth that suggested both irritability and kind- 
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ness. Her temper, it might be said, existed for her various 
unruly neighbors, though her kindness was by no means the 
exclusive possession of her friends; she was more beloved 
than she knew. She had thin gray hair which changed at 
the back of her head, in no very mysterious fashion, into a 
large nob of brown ; and she had a large wart on her cheek, 
which I am sure she looked upon even then as a ''cross*' to 
be borne with Christian resignation. Oddly enough, except 
at her Free Methodist chapel, she was never d^nonstrative. 
She talked without restraint of her love for God ; but her 
love for me, which was equally genuine, found almost its 
only expression in her acts of unselfish care for my {diysical 
wants. \ 

We had seldom attempted any intimate talk, and we had 
none now. I told her I was taking a vacation and my trou- 
ble, if I had any, was merely the burden of idleness. I was 
going to the Eureka Oub, I said, in the hope of a little di- 
version, and I might be out all night, and stay at a hotel 
downtown, but that she mustn't, of course, have any anxiety. 

"I never have had any anxiety about you — ^not really — 
until lately. You-r-you don't seem quite yourself— except 

your appetite. You certainly aren't sick. And I guess " 

here she let affection put her conscience behind her — 
"maybe it won't hurt you any to go." 

And when I left the housfe I kissed her homely, loving 
face, and assured her I should be all the better for a little 
excitement. 

But excitement apparently was the one thing I could not 
secure. I had taken a nap after dinner — ^the main bout 
would not come on until ten o'clock — ^and I went down to 
the hall which sheltered the arena as though I were still 
half asleep. The gladiators dressed for the ring — or un- 
dressed for it — ^in a room on the ground floor, in the rear of 
a saloon. Young Muldoon, who was to look after me, 
was waiting here with Gresham and two white boys ; and the 
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pock-marked fighter, chewing gum nervously, gave me end- 
less instructions, most of which I did not even hear. 

There was a vast amount of talk and confusion, as the 
youngsters who had a part in the preliminaries came and 
went with their handlers. I found it all interesting, but 
interesting in a quite impersonal way. And when Charley 
Stump passed me on his way to his own dressing room I 
greeted him with a carelessness which was almost a slight 
upon the business that had brought him here. He had a 
broad, stupid face, with a square chin, prominent cheek- 
bones, a flat nose and small black eyes. He was naturally 
friendly, but a little fame in the ring had spoiled that ; and 
in the present case, of course, his angry stare was justified 
by the fact that I had come here with th^ obvious purpose of 
making a "straight" fight of it. 

But his resentment meant as little to me as anything else. 
Here I had come back in effect to the life of my boyhood, 
I had shaken off for the time even the thought of the career 
upon which I had entered ; and yet, while I was. going 
through all the old forms that were open to me, I wasn't, 
getting from the old activities a single one of the old emo- 
tions — ^I wasn't getting any emotions whatever. It seemed 
very queer. 

Yet I was keen enough ; I was quite particular about the 
bandages the negro put on my hands, for you should know 
that the gloves aren't a sufficient protection. And when I 
had arrayed myself in trunks and shoes, I threw a bath- 
robe over my shoulders and followed Charley Stump's -party 
up the back stairs into the hall with the certainty at least of 
my own physical vigor. 

A broad platform, four feet high, in the center of the hall 
supported the roped square, and the seats rose against each 
of the walls. The hall accomodated about eight hundred, 
and was filled with men, most of whom were smoking. It 
was a warm night, and the club management, or perhaps I 
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ought to say, Mr. Dolan, who permitted smoking, possessed 
the most rudimentary ideas about ventilation. The referee, 
as we paraded down the aisle, was sprinkling powdered 
resin from a paper on the floor of the ring where the 
seconds in the earlier bouts had splashed water over their 
young charges. He was a thick-set, bald*headed man, in his 
shirt sleeves, and without a collar ; and he frequently wiped 
the perspiration off his forehead with a practiced finger. 
While I was looking at him some one in the throng caught 
sight of Charley Stump, and started a shout, and the entire 
company apparently took it up. A roar of dieers and yells 
greeted the star of the evening; and he was experienced 
enough to come to the ropes, after we had climbed into the 
ring, and duck his head in awkward recognition of the 
greeting accorded him. 

Charley's manager came over, as I sat on a stool in my 
comer, and examined my bandages, and my pock-marked 
second did a like service for me with my opponent. Then 
the gloves were put on, we slipped off our bath-robes and 
stood up while Dolan, with an unlighted cigar between his 
fingers, got up on the platform outside the ropes and intro 
duced us. I then learned that Kid Kenyon of Philadelphia, 
weighing 152 pounds, was to meet Young Kelly of Buffalo— 
the name Gresham had given me — ^whose weight, as just in- 
dicated by the scales downstairs, was 144. 

There Were more cheers for Kid Kenyon ; and as I went 
to my corner and stood with my hands on the ropes to rub 
my soles in a shallow box of resin, I was vaguely aware 
that I ought to feel myself thrilled with suppressed excite- 
ment, and was rather disturbed to find that I wasn't. Look- 
ing down into the upturned faces I caught sight of Gresham 
in his seat near the ring-side ; and, running my eyes along 
the row, I stopped them suddenly, straightened up and 
clutched the rope. I was staring straight at Magruder. 

His face was pale; he had been watchii^ me, of course, 
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since I entered the ring. He looked troubled as well as 
puzzled, but his old friendly smile greeted my recognition 
of him, and he waved me an encouraging salute. But if I 
had lacked emotion a moment before, I had feeling now in 
abundance. If a dam had burst and had released all the 
pent-up energy of my brain I could not have experienced 
such a rush of conflicting feelings as now swept over me. 
Outraged pride and shame, and above all wrath with my- 
self, seemed to consume me. I was like a isleep-walker who 
had suddenly come to himself. I felt a wild impulse to 
climb out of the ring, to assert my forgotten dignity and re- 
pudiate this exhibition as comtemptible child's play. I had 
a consuming horror of the position in which I found mysdf ; 
for, back of all else now, I had once more a vision of the al- 
ways beautiful face of the woman I loved. And though the 
pain of my rejection awoke in me, what I felt far more 
keenly was the pain of having degraded myself in her eyes. 
That morning ^ride with her, I suppose, had given me a task 
of repression to which I had not been quite equal ; my defeat 
had fairly stunned me. And this awakening drove me into 
a blinding fury. 

Since I couldn't climb out of the ring, the only way of 
escape was to defeat my opponent; but uncontrolled rage 
was not a sufficient means for accomplishing that. The 
referee called us together and gave us the usual formula, 
that we were permitted to hit with "one hand free," and 
must "break" when ordered ; the gong sounded, and we met 
in the center of the roped square. I foolishly rushed in at 
once, and found that Charley Stump's right was quite as 
good as I had said it was ; it fairly straightened me up when 
it landed full in my face. I repeated my folly twice and 
each time I was stopped in the same fashion, growing more 
enraged and more reckless each time. If he had known 
enough to stand still and wait for me, his triumph would 
have been syrif t and easy ; but the crowd now was yelling as 
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only a crowd of men watching a fight can yell, and the 
applause seemed to spur him on to win out of hand. 

He rushed me, and, despite my rage, I instinctively dutked 
his right swing; and when he followed it up with another 
drive I backed against the ropes and covered up while he 
hammered away at me to a chorus of wild demands for my 
immediate defeat. I got away from the ropes, but still with 
no idea of giving ground. He feinted with his left and 
crossed over with a swinging right, which seemed to be his 
favorite formula, and I started to duck; my foot slipped, 
and though my' head was traveling with his glove there was 
force enough in the blow to send me sprawling. That, I 
think, was what I needed. 

Instead of springing up at once, I rose on one knee and 
waited while the referee stood over me and told oflF the 
seconds. I had to count the swinging of his arm for my- 
self ; though he was shouting, I could not hear the numbers. 
The hall was simply roaring with the exultent yells of hun- 
dreds of men who were united in a common desire to see 
me stretched senseless before them. Crowds are always like 
that unless their members have been betting on the man who 
is down ; they want to see a knock-out, and the individual 
spectators are of course as pitiless as the winning fighter 
with whom they temporarily identify themselves. But about 
all that had fallen was my pride. My head was quite clear ; 
and when the referee had counted "eight," I rose with a new 
emotion. The smile with which I faced Charley Stump as 
he came in to finish me was a smile of genuihe pleasure ; I 
had lost all my silly enfotions, and nothing remained but the 
joy of fighting. 

I had now, what I had lacked before, perfect coolness and 
complete control of such boxing ability as I possessed. He 
rushed me savagely. I side-stepped; his powerful right 
swung through the air, missing me entirely, and I landed a 
lig^t, short-arm jab with my left. The result was that be 
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was thrown off his balance and went plowing across the 
ring into the ropes. The din still kept up, though there was 
some laughter at his failure to land, for the average crowd 
is not quick to see where the advantage lies between men 
who remain evenly matched. And he immediately came\at 
me again, plainly confident that, as we say, he had me going. 
I stepped back, and another heaving right swing fell short; 
and as we came into a clinch I drove a right upper-cut into 
the pit of his stomach and knew that this, the first real 
count I had scored, had gone home to some purpose. Then 
the gong rang, and we went to our corners. ^ 

I mapped out a plan of attack, as I sat there; while 
Young Muldoon showered me as plentifully with advice as 
he did with water. I knew that Stump would come right in 
and try to finish me; and when the second round opened, 
and the cheers and yells brdce out afresh, he did. But each 
time he set himself I danced lightly away from him ; until at 
last, after about a minute of this, he made his old feint with 
the left and started his powerful right swing for my hea^. 
Then I stepped in and drove another right into the spot 
where a burden of fat betrayed his carelessness in training. 
That pretty effectually stopped him. He began to grow cau- 
tious, and I took the lead. Twice I jumped in and landed 
left and right blows on his head, and when he began to 
realize his danger in that quarter, I led with my left as I had 
before, and closing with him brought my right upper-cut to 
his over-worked stomach. 

He was a powerful chap, but this weakened him ; and the 
next time we came together he caught me in his arms and 
clung on, partly to save himself, partly to use his greater 
weight in wearing me down. I kept him off, after this, with 
straight lefts for perhaps half a minute or so until the jeers 
of the crowd spurred him on to another rush. We were, of 
course, in action all the time, with a fairly even exchange of 
light body blows which had no importance. But now as he 
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came in again wkh his favorite feint and right swing I 
stepped inside it, and as his glove swung harmlessly around 
behind my neck I put all the power I possessed into another 
right upper*cut to the spot I had damaged before. His 
arm tightened around my neck, and his left hand clutched at 
my right arm, but he was half a second too slow. I broke 
his hold, sprang back, squared myself, swung my left past 
his guard for the jaw, and crossed my right over to the 
same spot. His feet were unsteady, and to save himself 
he came at me with a wild right swing. I side-stepped and 
caught him in the face with my left; he ought to have 
blocked this one, but his hands were getting almost as slow 
as his feet, and I knew that the fight was mine. 

There was nothing startling about the remainder of the 
affair. I swung left and right repeatedly to his head, and as 
his defense weakened I landed with more force, until a 
final right with my body well behind it sent him down onto 
his knees. I stepped back and surveyed him critically, but 
before the referee had reached half of his count of ten the 
man's arms gave way and he collapsed in a heap on the 
floor. I went to my comer. 

"Cut these oflF," I said to my second, who was hanging 
over the ropes. 

But I could not get away. He would not touch my 
gloves until the final count of ten. And while he was 
fumbling with the tape that bound them, and before the 
referee aad Stump's second had picked him up, Magruder 
had sprung upon the platform, come through the ropes, and 
was slapping my bare back in a wild excess of affection. . 

When my hands were freed I turned and looked at him. 
I couldn't make myself heard; the hall was in an uproar, 
and men who had never seen me before were crowding into 
the ring, but I told him as well as I could with my eyes that 
I was ashamed of myself. He laughed at me; and.indeed I 
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began to feel that the best thing I could do would be to 
laugh at myself. 

Gresham waylaid me as we went slowly out with the 
crowd. He was chattering like a boy. "You think you deep, 
don't you ! But you couldn't fool old Gresh ! I didn't be- 
lieve you could do it, no, sir, not till I see you putting iip all 
the money you got'n the world ; 'n then I tumble. Shucks, 
Peter, you couldn't fool me ! I clean up five hundred bones 
(Ml this night's fandango. Some killin', eh! But, oh, boy! 
You sure did have me scared that first round !" 

Mack went down into the dressing-room; and when I 
had been rubbed down and had left Gresham to settle with 
my handlers, we walked out together into the quiet street. 

"Something to eat?" he inquired. 

"Yes," I said. "And a lot of it." 

Across the table in the grill at the Hotel Roland, when 
our supper was ended, I finally faced him. "The worst 
thing about it," I began, "is that I can't let even my remorse 
stand between us. I'm ashamed of myself, and you won't 
give me the gratification of being turned oflf. I've got to 
come to you and show myself for just what X am.'* 

He had lighted his customary cigarette, and he leaned 
back in his chair and watched me as though something — 
perhaps Este's words — ^had revealed a quality in me that he 
hadn't before fully realized. "Yes," he remarked after a 
pause. "I see you for just what you are." 

He was blowing smoke toward the ceiling and his eyes 
followed it while I waited for him to say more. "You won't 
let me oflf ?" I inquired. 

"You're a young fool/' he answered, still looking toward 
the ceiling. "That's what Este told me to call you, and I 
think he was right. A rwnantic young fool. But he also 
told me that you had more manhood in a day than I had in a 
year. And" — Mack^s eyes met mine across the tabic — ^"he 
was rig^t!" 
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I stared at him. "Don't you know what I did? Don't 
you know that I went to Miss Raynor and '* 

He stopped me with a laugh. ''I see more in that than 
old Este did. I see — all there is in it. And it proves that 
Este was exactly right. Nothing shows a chap up like 
getting in love. And this shows you up for exactly what 
you are — a young fool — ^and a better man than I am.'' 

What could I do with a chap like thati I had to go back 
to him. 


XXIV 

MACK of course went no more to Miss Raynor; and 
though he continued for a time to augment his in- 
come at the expense of young Gine and his little group 
of easy losers, he more and more dropped out of their quiet 
game, and before the summer was over he was back again 
in his normal, that is to say in his inoffensive, habits. Even 
Miss Boykin was dropped. The knowledge of this change 
in him didn't, however, add to my peace of mind. I could 
only marvel at the ease with which he abandoned these 
objectionable weaknesses now that his abandonment could 
no longer meet the specific purpose he might once have 
made it serve. He couldn't perhaps have given them up 
deliberately, as an act of his will. Being in love, and 
being so in the hopeless fashion in which he had known 
himself to be, had upset him nervously, I suppose; he had 
been under a kind of emotional strain that didn't leave 
him free to live his normal life. That is the way in which 
I finally worked it out. And now that ^ his love affair was 
definitely ended, these excesses no longer appealed to him. 
He had used them to drown his disappointment. I was 
not sure that this really explained him; the fact in any 
case only deepened my sense of the pity of it all. And 
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It led me, as well, to marvel at the kind of insight 
possessed by Mrs. Redlander. 

That perpetual meddler didn't so much manipulate peo- 
ple, I began to see, as study them; and what she did for 
them was rather to point out the way, where she was 
free to do it, and, where she wasn't, to smooth the way 
for the kind of expression she knew would best suit them. 
All the same I began to have a profound feeling of respect 
for her powers, when Magruder finally told tpe he had 
closed with the offer, of Wartman ajid Ford. This com- 
mitted him, of course, to the forces of Janes in the forthcom- 
ing political fight; and both connections pointed clearly 
enough to his ultimately according to Florence Janes the 
personal interest which hitherto he had seemed to me to be 
largely pretending. 

'What did Uncle John say ?" I inquired. 
'He took it rather hard," Magruder confessed "Said 
he wished I had told him before I had settled it." 

"Meaning? " 

"Meaning, I take it, that he might have been able to help 
me with Edwards, Cline and Cook — ^and of course, so far 
as that goes, \srould have been able to do for me in other 
ways what he naturally couldn't be expected to do if I line 
up with Janes. He said he tliought I was making a 
mistake." 

"Oh, in a practical way, I don't think you are." 

Mack looked at me curiously. "In what kind of way, 
then, do you think I am?" 

"Perhaps not in any way. It may be the best thing, all 
around, that you could do. I couldn't do it myself, but 
you don't need to be told that I'm a good many kinds of 
a fool." 

"We see it alike," he remarked. "It all hangs together, 
for both of us — ^Dawson and the law office and old Porter 
Marshall and — ^his granddaughter. When we give up one, 
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we're ready to sever the entire connection at the first good 
opportunity.** 

"You are," I began. \ 

But he smiled shrewdly. "You've not yet given up, that's 
the only difference. When you do, you'll break with the 
whole outfit." 

"I don't know what you mean by my not having given 
up. If you're referring to Miss Raynor, you needn't 
cultivate any fond anxiety on my account. I shall never 
see her again." 

"You won't have to. You're capable of going on without. 
I don't say it's a mistake, in your case, though it would be 
folly in mine. But )rou're romantic enough to cariy it 
off, and perhaps be the better for it. And you'll keep on 
worshipping her, I fancy, even if she's married." He 
noticed my slight change of expression, and smiled again. 
"She'll marry Armiger in the end. Mrs. Redlander will see 
to that. You needn't frown. Armiger has, )rou will have 
to admit, all the superficial qualities a woman wants." 

I faced this calmly enough but with no sign of satisfac- 
tion. "That's exactly what I once tried to prove to you — ^his 
qualities are superficial. She ought to have somebody 
better than that 1" 

Mack gave me a little stare. 'TTou certainly carry your 
chivalry to the limit! But you needtft worry. Leave it 
to Mrs. Redlander." 

"That's what puzzles me," I remarked. "I mean that 
fMrs. Redlander herself should take him for what he 
seems to be. I've always looked upon her somehow as a 
man of the world who ought to know better. I knew better ; 
and so did 3rou, though you were too generous to admit it." 

" 'Man of the world' is good. I'll have to tell her that. 
But she isn't, you see. She's a woman. And 'safety first* 
is a motto that blinds the best of them to a lot of our 
really fine qualities. They shrink from taking the chance. 
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And generally they're justified. And of course Elizabeth, 
with all her acuteness, may never know the difference. If 
she doesn't " He broke off and studied my face k mo- 
ment. "I'm counting, none the less, on your finding her out." 

"I think I see what you mean. The same fundamental 
stuff that is lacking in Armiger, the ability to stand alone 
against any odds, is also lacking, you think, in Miss Raynor? 
It may be. But it wouldn't make, any difference to me if I 
knew it. She's a woman. I don't judge her." 

"Do you know," he said, rising and tossing away his 
cigarette, "though you're only a boy, and she'd naturally 
have had to wait for you, I have an idea that the lack I see 
in her will never be more apparent than it is in her lack of 
the courage to take you just as you are." 

I protested; I had known from the first that the thing 
was impossible. "It wasn't a lack of courage to take 
a chance. She would have dared an3rthing, if she had 
really cared for me." 

He shook his head. "She saw in you, young as you 
are, something she has never f oui^d anywhere else. I know. 
And she gave you, though you never knew it, what she 
never gave any one else, and probably never will. You'll 
find sometime that I am right. She simply didn't dare." 

I laughed. *'You've a lot to learn. Mack, about love! 
When you have it, you dare everything. But I think you're 
right about Uncle John and the law office and all that. It 
does hang together, in a way. In any case, for the present 
at least, I'm bound to stand by the old outfit." 

I felt indeed, as time passed and I was drawn more and 
more into Dawson's political activities, that Magruder's 
desertion imposed upon me an added loyalty. I didn't 
blame him for going over to Janes ; yet the very friendship 
I had for him led me to make up to the silent and undemon- 
strative Dawson some part of the personal service which I 
felt that Mack might have rendered. And of course when 
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the campaign opened my own zeal was sufficient to make 
me one of the most active workers. 

I saw little of the higher strat^iy of the campaign. I 
served in the ranks, and I learned very thoroughly how the 
huge machine operated. I came to know the leader in 
each of the city's twenty-four wards, and the district leaders 
in the Third and the Fifth, which were Jim Pike's per- 
sonal domafn ; while in the Thirteenth I soon found myself 
an important factor in the work which had been assigned 
to my old friend Haxworth. His chief troubles were Magee 
and Gresham Doty, of neither of whom he was quite sure. 
Haxworth himself was running for Alderman, and Magee 
had fought him in the primary; for a seat in the Council, 
this year, promised to be worth something to the man who 
knew how to realize on his vote. Dawson had let them 
fight it out without his taking sides — though Este had put 
in a little money behind Haxworth — ^and Uncle John in- 
sisted that the fight must be considered at an end. 

"But he's knifing me," Haxworth declared. "IVe got it 
straight he's working for Billings." Billings was the 
Republican candidate in the Thirteenth who, of course, was 
pledged to vote Janes his coveted franchise. "He's got 
a lot of those young mill workers in line, and he's tipping 
'em off to double cross me." 

"I know a lot of those people," I said. "I'm going over 
and see what I can do with them." 

Haxworth agreed that it would do no harm, though he 
didn't appear to think it would do any good. So he gave 
me ten dollars, and I went over to the G>ttage Inn, the 
chief drinking place for the mill hands. I found Charley 
Stump there, with a crowd of the younger set, and I pushed 
my way up to the bar and held out my hand to him. 

He hesitated, but one of my old gang slapped me on 
the back ; and Stump — who, to tell the truth, was not only 
humbled in spirit but sadly reduced in finances — grinned 
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with his old-time friendliness and shook hands with me. 
I botight drinks for the crowd, and presently took Qiarley 
aside and drew from hii^ the truth about Magee's activities. 
I enlisted him for Haxworth on the spot, and* gave him five 
dollars; though I warned him that his getting any more 
would depend very largely upon the results we achieved 
there on election day. 

I spent several days, interviewing one after another of 
the younger chaps I had known, and meeting others. Many 
of them had seen me in the ring at the Eureka Qub, and 
I found that my reputation had preceded me wherever I 
went. The men from each election district brought lists 
of voters into Haxworth's store, after business hours, and 
we checked them up. Half a dozen of those Magee had 
been working with I admitted I couldn't reach ; Wt I had 
sixty names I was sure of, and a score or more besides 
that I felt were reasonably sure. The district workers had 
every man listed who they believed could be persuaded 
by the discreet use of money. And when Haxworth went 
to report to Dawson he took me along to verify his 
figures. 

We didn't go in through the real estiite ofBce of Daw- 
son and French ; that was closed for the day. We entered 
from the corridor the room where I had first seen Hawkins. 
He was there now, with Young Lin, Jim Pike and a dozen 
ward workers. The room was blue with tobacco smoke, 
and there was a buzz of talk. It stopped from time to 
time when the door of the inner office was opened and 
Este, thrusting out his head, beckoned to one or another 
to come in. 

When our turn came^ I found Uncle John sitting at his 
desk in his shirt sleeves, an unlighted cigar in his mouth, 
and duplicate sheets of the registered voters spread out 
before him. Ex-Mayor Wyse, who had been nominated 
again, and Mr. French were seated near him. Este sat 
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down where he could look over the lists, and resumed some 
figuring he had been doing on loose sheets of paper. 
Well, how's the Thirteenth !" demanded Uncle John. 
It's lookiAg better," said Haxworth. "Young Cadogan's 
been helping a lot." 

Dawson turned his eyes upon me, and exchanged a 
glance with Este, but otherwise gave no sign of being aware 
of my activities. "We want figures, you know. Give us 
your totals by election districts. We don't want guesses. 
Cut out everjrthing you aren't sure of." 

Haxworth gave his figures, and Este jotted them down 
by districts. Uncle John turned over the lists piled up 
before him. "How about the Second District? Are you 
sure of the niggers?" 

My companion nodded toward me, and as I met Daw- 
son's eye I saw that he was studying me shrewdly. 
"Gresham Doty says he's got two hundred and sixty votes. 
Janes' man will give him two thousand dollars if he'll vote 
the lot — that's what he says — ^and he'll swing 'em to us 
for fifteen hundred." 

Este broke in irritably. "Does he want us to believe 
that Janes is pa3ring eight dollars a head for niggers i" 

But Uncle John, still watching me, remarked: "He'll 
pay more than that, if he has to. Is the nigger honest, boy ? 
You ought to know. What's his r^son for coming down?" 

"Well," I explained, flushing a, little, "he knows me 
pretty well. And he — ^well, he cleaned up on a fight I was 
in awhile ago. And he says I've always treated him straight. 
He'll come through. He's got twenty of them in his hotel 


now." 


Dawson nodded, and turned to Haxworth. "You'd better 
let Cadogan handle the money in the Second District. Este 
will fix you out to-morrow." 

We rose to go, and as we passed out directly into the 
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corridor, I heard Este growl: "The old man hasn't an 
idea yet of what this is going to cost him." 

"I've seen some campaigns/' Haxworth remarked to me 
as we left the elevator. "But this has 'em all stopped that 
ever I see in this town 1" 

The excitement increased during the last week of the 
catmpaign, and besides my personal work in the Thirteenth 
Ward I was called on to make two of three speeches to 
gatherings in the back rooms of saloons. I told the men 
of the iniquities of Janes' proposed mcmopoly, declared 
that we wanted honest Aldermen; and, partly because I 
believed what I said, and partly because I was personally 
known now tQ most of them, I acquitted myself very 
creditably. 

Eight of the city wards were safely Democratic; five 
were counted as surely Republican. The fight was waged 
in the remaining eleven ; and when I went down on the Sat- 
urday before election day to the hall on State Street 
which served as the headquarters for the Democratic organ- 
izaticMi, Jim Pike told me that if we could carry his two 
wards and the Thirteenth — four others were safe — ^we 
should have fifteen votes in the Council. 

"But it's going to take a lot of money," he assured me. 
''Janes has put in a hundred thousand already, and he 
hasn't begun to bleed yet." 

I was busy on Sunday and Monday ; and Monday after- 
noon, after banking hours, I went down to the Guaranty 
Trust Building where Este had arranged for me to meet 
him. He was in a room on the ground floor in the rear 
of the banking offices ; Pike and Hawkins and a few others 
were with him. There were typewriters and a large, flat- 
topped desk in the room, and at one side a leather-covered 
couch with an old blanket thrown over it. Hawkins sat 
at the desk with a list of the wards before him. 

Este asked me whether I had a car. I shook my head. 
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"There's a taxi waiting around the corner. Take that, and 
send it back when you're through with it." 

'What ward is this ?" Hawkins inquired. 

'You've got it thei'e," Este said. "The Second of the 
Thirteenth — ^it goes out separately." He went over to the 
couch and threw back the blanket. The couch w^s half 
covered with neat little packages of bills, each bound with 
a slip of paper on which the contents were marked. Most 
of them were made up of one hundred one-dollar bills, but 
some were five-dollar and ten-dollar collections. He counted 
out fifteen of the smallest denomination, wrapped them 
up in a newspaper, and put the package into my hands. 
"Hurry along, nowl And you'd better come around to 
Dawson's office to-night. We may need you." 

I carried the money out to Dublin with as great a con- 
sciousness of pride as though I were carrying ammunition 
to the firing line in a battle. Magruder was right ; I had 
a very imperfect sense of moral values. 

But when I presented myself before Gresham that dusky 
politician seemed surprised. He took me into a little rocnn 
which opened off from his bar. The shades were drawn 
and the lights were on, and he opened the package on a bare 

table, and ran over the bills. "It's all right, boy. Only " 

He hesitated and looked up at me. "How come it you get 
into this kind o' business?" 

"What's the matter with this kind of business? The 
money's good, isn't it?" 

"That's all right. It's good 'nough for old Gresh. But 
you know where it's going, don't you? And you ain't jest 
the kind of a young gentleman 't I look to see a-buying 
votes of 'n a pack a cheap niggers. You s'prise me, Peter. 
I ain't think you that kind of a person." 

I scowled at him. "I never set myself up to be any 
better than anybody else. They're all in it, all the way 
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up to old Porter Marshall — ^it's his money. Am I any 
better than he is ?^ 

"Lord sakes, boy! I wouldn't blacken you good name 
a-likening you to that old hyena. I've been a-watching 
you progress lately; I hear how you coming on. And I 
know what do it. It's character what do it — ^you can't fool 
me! And I tell you the plain truth, you just nacherly 
s'prise me, Peter. 'Cause by rights you ain't that kind 
of a person, 'n I know it. Now you take it from old Gresh, 
'n cut it out !" 

I laughed at him good-humoredly, and dismissed the 
matter. I thought I had entirely forgotten it when, late 
that night, at the final council of war in Dawson's office, 
there came a demand for more money for the doubtful 
wards. Este and Wyse and Hawkins had gone home, but 
Pike and French and a few of the leaders were with Uncle 
John, while half a dozen hungry ward workers in the outer 
office were waiting for the funds without which they might 
be defeated. 

Dawson took up his desk telephone and called a number 
I knew well. "Is Mr. Marshall there? . . . Oh! . . . 
Very well !" He put a heavy finger on the hook, and with 
a face as expressionless as ever, ran his eye down the page 
of the directory. "Madam Beran?" he inquired, when he 
had the number. "This is John Dawson. I'm very sorry, 
but you know how it is. . . . Yes, please. I'll hold the 
line." He rolled the unlighted cigar around in his mouth 
for a few moments, while I wondered whether there was 
any one in town that he didn't know. "Hello, Este ! . . . 
Yes, I know all that. The rest of us need sleep as much 
as you do. . . . Well, are you through?" I had a vivid 
impression of Este's profanity. "Now, see here. We've 
got to have more money. ... I don't care a damn 
about that! We've got to have it. Do you understand? 
. . . No, the butler says he's in bed. , . . I certainly will 
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not. It's up to you/' He listened for a time, and finally 
said : "Yes, I'll send Peter over with a car." 

He had beckoned me to the desk before he had hung 
up the receiver. "You know where Madam Beran's is. 
Take one of the cars downstairs and go over there for 
Este." He lowered his voice. "Tell him ten thousand, 
and nothing lariger than fives, if he can help it. Tdl him 
to bring it here. Fll send the boys home, and let them get 
it in the morning." 

I had a fine sense of importance as I climbed into one 
of the waiting taxicabs, and rode down the street to the 
little florist's shop. The door was locked, and I tapped 
on the glass with a coin ; and, after a wait of some minutes, 
the door opened and Este appeared. 

He was in a bad himior. "They're all afraid of the old 
man," he grumbled, as he slouched down in the seat. 
"They put off all the dirty work on me. But I tell you 
what, Cadogan, they're going to get the surprise of their 
lives one of these days." He swore at Dawson; he swore 
at old Porter Marshall; he even swore at me. But he 
relapsed into silence before we reached the house. When 
he looked out, however, and saw it still brightly illuminated, 
he had another outburst of profanity. "I can't show myself 
there. Go in and tell the man you've got to see Marshall. 
Tell him I'm out here. He'll understand. And tell Mar- 
shall I've come to take him downtown. He'll know what 
we want." 

It was after midnight ; the guests were leaving. I waited 
until one group had passed me, and then hurried up to the 
door. The old negro, with his immaculate white shirt and 
his blacks clothes, opened the door and stared at me with 
sleepy dignity. I walked into the hall; I could hear the 
sound of voices and laughter from the drawing-room. 

"You're to tell Mr. Marshall that Mr. Este is here," 
I said in a voice as low as the old man could hear. 
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"I understand you, sir. Perfectly, sir. But Mr. Mar- 
shall, he cannot be disturbed, sir." 

"I tell you Mr. Este wants to sec him — Est^!" 

He began to weaken. **Yes, sir. I get your meaning 
perfectly, sir. But the instructions were, under nd cir- 
cumstances whatever " . It was too late. 

What Este had avoided, and what I had feared, could 
not be escaped. The last of the guests came out into the 
hall, Mrs. Redlander, Miss Goddard and Armiger; Miss 
Raynor exchanged farewells with them from the qpen door 
of the drawing-room. 

Miss Goddard recognized me with a look of frank 
astonishment. But Mrs. Redlander, who, to tell the truth, 
had been suppressing a yawn, stopped at once and wanted 
to know what I was doing there at such an hour. I told 
her it was just a matter of business with Mn Marshall. 

"At this hour!" She waited until the. others had passed 
out. "I hear you've been taking up prize fighting as an 
occupation! Is that why you've kept away from me?" 

"I took a little vacation — I'm still taking it — ^but I'll 
come back when it's over." 

"A moral vacation? You look as guilty as a house- 
breaker. Come and see me — before you're quite lost." 

I bowed without answering this, and felt relieved to be 
rid of her; she was altogether too keen. But while the 
old negro was letting her out. Miss Raynor, who had stood 
for the moment irresolute in the doorway, came toward 
me. 

I noticed that she had discarded the somber colors she 
had formerly worn ; her evening gown was of a dull purple. 
The effect of this, with her stately beauty of figure, and 
particularly, of course, the effect of her face, was to awake 
in me all the feeling I Had been trying for weeks to sup- 
press. I made no pretense of hiding it from her, but I 
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only bowed and tdd her I had come upon urgent business 
with Mr. Marshall. 

She seemed puzzled. 'I'm afraid he cannot be disturbed.'' 

"Mr. Este's outside. It's for him I have come." 

"Oh, in regard to the election." She frowned a little, 
and after an instant's hesitation said: "I'm intensely in- 
terested, and I can't get any one — Grandfather least of 
all — ^to give me any real idea how it's going. Do you 
think we're going to win ?" 

The butler had closed the door, but he had remained at 
a discreet distance, and I knew that he was a little deaf. 
I met the young woman's eyes and spoke with an honesty 
which took no count of her beautiful ignorance. "I think 
we're going to win — I know we are — ^if your grandfather 
puts in money enough." 

"But surely — ^those reports in the papers — ^you don't 
expect me to believe them !" 

"The charges of vote buying? I think you'll enjoy the 
result more if you put them out of your mind." 

She came nearer, quite in her old intimate fashion, too 
much interested, evidently,, to heed the altered relation 
between us. "You have always told me the truth," she 
said. "Tell me the truth now !" 

"Mr. Marshall's no worse than Janes," I answered. 
"Both sides are doing it, or will be to-morrow. This is 
like all the other elections your grandfather has carried— 
except that they're paying about three times as much. May 
I see him, please?" 

"Then it's true!" She drew back and stared at me 
with a look of hopelessness which made me regret having 
told her; I hadn't imagined how she idealized the old 
banker. 

I turned away a little in^tiently and spoke to the negro. 
He looked to her for his instruction, and she nodded. 
When he had mounted the stairs, she stood for a time 
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witl> her head bowed as though she had forgotten my 
presence. I .walked away to the door and stood there 
with my hands in my overcoat pockets, covering a tumult 
of feelings with a sense of profound disgust for having 
let myself be placed in such a position. 

She followed me at last, as I had feared she would. 

Have I — ^has my influence " she began, and T)roke oiF. 

Why are you doing this?" she demanded. 

A kind of smoldering anger glowed through the regard 
which I could not help showing her. "Is it any worse to 
do it than to profit by it !" I rejoined. "You have profited 
by this sort of thing all your life. It hasn't harmed you, 
has it ! You needn't be afraid of its harming me." 

She stood before me, with her hands clasped. "Oh, I 
wish I could talk with you! I wish you were not 
so — ^proud !" 

However, it might be with her, the situation with me was 
too serious for the superficial ehiotion she invited. I looked 
at her, with more of my love in my eyes than I could have 
wished, and said nothing. 

"I am surrounded by people — ^the kind you class me 
Math — ^who profit by it. I do want the truth. And there 
is no one to tell me — ^no one but you." 

I smiled at her, not unkindly. "I am sorry," I said. 
*'But you can see now surely how impossible it is for me 
to be merely your friend." For a moment, as her eyes met 
mine, there was in them something more unselfish than 
regret ; but I shook my head gravely. "The thing you have 
profited by, the kind of life you have always lived, is 
what really separates us. I am ribt a part of that life. I am 
an outsider. I have been thinking about it, and I understand 
it all better than I did. There is a barrier between us. 
You cannot pass it. And I shall not try." 

She put out her hand, almost as though the barrier were 
a visible thing; but the impulse died. She hesitated/ and 
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her hand dropped. "There is something in you that has 
always baffled me. There is no harm, I am sure, in my 
telling you. I cannot even now understand it/' 

Standing there before me, with her face that seemed 
even more beautiful for the cloud of perplexity that rested 
upon it, she had something of the innocent qiriosity of a 
child tearing the wings from a butterfly. I shrugged my 
shoulders to hide the pain that her mere presence caused 
me, but I was. past all thought of concealment. "What you 
don't understand about me is love. When you know what 
that is, you will know all there is about me. And you will 
know then that it's not a thing to be trifled with." 

My words hurt her; but I reflected, as I left her and 
walked down the long hall toward the stairs, that she 
couldn't after all understand how she had been torturing 
me. The old negro was coming slowly down the stairway 
as though his heels extended the full length of his feet. 
I understood from his glance, when he stopped just above 
me, that Miss Raynor was standing looking after me, but 
I did not turn back. 

He said I might come up, and I followed him to tl)e door 
of Mr. Marshall's room. The old man stood in the center 
of the room — ^his bedroom was beyond — ^and his red face 
indicated clearly enough what he felt at being dragged out 
of bed. He was wrapped in a dull red, figured bathrobe; 
his white hair was disheveled, and his tufts of eyebrows 
seemed more savage than ever. 

"What does Este mean ?" he began. "What does he mean 
by this? You go to him — go to him, young man and tell 
him I consider this an outrage — ^an outrage, sir!" I stood 
with my hands in my pockets, just within the door, and 
listened respectfully until he ended his tirade. "Go I" He 
was panting from his own violence. "Get out of this 
house !" 

"They've got to have the money,*' I said. He was 
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breathless, or he would have interrupted me. "I've been 
very close to Mr. Dawson lately, and I know he considers 
the election lost if they don't get it. And it can^t be taken 
out, I understand, when everybody's around to-morrow. 
Mr. Este will explain it to )K)u." 

He took a handkerchief from his pocket and wiped his 
forehead. He descended to profanity. He ordered me out 
of the room. I stood where I was. After what I had just 
been through, his outburst seemed like some far-off, im- 
personal thing; it was even a little amusing. 

After a time he came to himself, curtly ordered me to 
bring the car into the yard and bid Este wait for him; and 
I went downstairs-r-the butler remaining behind to help 
his master dress — ^and let myself out and rejoined my 
companion. 

"You were long enough!" Este said. 

I took one of Uncle John's cigars out of my pocket and 
lighted it. "The next time," I remarked, leaning back in 
the seat, "you'll get some one else to do your^dirty work." 

He swore at me. "What do you mean by that?" 

"I mean," I answered, "that I'm through." 

"Aren't you going to work to-morrow? We want you 
in the Thirteenth." 

"Yes. I'm going to do all I can. But I'm never going 
to put my hands on any more of that man's money I" 


XXV 

JANES did not take his defeat easily. We carried fifteen 
of the twenty-four wards, and reelected Mayor Wyse 
and most of the city tidcet. But the Republicans brought 
charges of fraud and bribery, and actually got into Court 
with them. The District Attorney, however, was a staunch 
adherent of Dawson's machine; and though the morning 
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News kept up the clamor until well on into the winter, the 
various court actions were thrown out on one pretext and 
another ; and the town gradually subsided. But for a time 
the atmosphere of the Janes' residence was decidedly 
frigid ; and, shut away from there and from Charles Street, 
I limited my social activities for some months to the Shirley 
sisters — ^by which I m^n Rebecca — ^and their friends. I 
had, moreover, a good deal that I wanted to forget, and I 
learned the value of hard work as a remedy for painful 
reflection. 

By spring the atmosphere had cleared ; I had passed my 
bar examinations,' and had begun to find my place in the 
larger life of the city. I hadn't, however, reappeared at 
the home of Mrs. Redlander; and I heard frcwn her one 
day in a quarter where I least expected it. Eleanor Shirley 
was to be married to Lin Hawkins, and in spite of the mani- 
fold preparations for this event, Rebecca welcomed my 
presence. 

"Of course Fm glad," she said one day, looking up from 
the sewing she was doing on some bit of finery; for now 
I seldom found her idle. "I have to be." I gave her a 
steady look, and she flushed a little. "Oh, it isn't of course 
as though I couldn't be glad. She's going to be very 
happy — ^very happy indeed!" 

"I'm sure she will be," I responded. 

Rebecca dropped her eyes quickly, as though my tone 
made it somehow harder for her to force the note of 
happiness which she couldn't pretend was quite spontaneous. 
And it was apparently to get away from the subject that she 
presently remarked: "I've been to the Janes'! Did Mr. 
Mack tell you?" ^ 

"He tells me, these days, rather less than nothing. Other- 
wise I should think it strange he hadn't mentioned it/' I 
thought it none the less rather significant that he hadn't. 
"They've been here, then, of course?" 
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"Miss Janes and her aunt. Last month. Why in the 
world, I don't know — unless Mrs. Redlander sent them." 
"I see. You've already met her." 

The young woman nodded. *'I'm going to see her — after 
Eleanor's gone." 

She waited for the reply which this statement seemed 
to require, but I didn't ask her how she liked my old 
friend. Instead I inquired : "Is Mack, do you think, going 
forward there?" 

"He doesn't talk to you now even of such things ! Why, 
what's come over you twof He's always talking about 
you.*' 

"We're better acquainted now," I explained. "We can 
get along with less information. Still, I may as well tell 
you I've made up my mind to his marrying Miss Janes." 

She inclined her head as though she perfectly saw my 
grounds for such a belief. "He might do much worse. I 

thought her rather stupid " Rebecca searched my face. 

"You've found her so? Mr. Mack is thoroughly selfish, 
but he's so jolly and he has such a generous way with every- 
body that hell get along with her. He could get along 
with anybody." 

"What do you mean — ^"thoroughly selfish' and his 'gen- 
erous way'? That's not exactly like you, Becky." 

"Well, you're old enough now, Peter, to be told the 
truth. And you know that is the truth." I laughed at her 
discovery of my advanced years, but she went on quite 
soberly. "I like Mr. Mack immensely. And his manner 
is generous and hearty and free. But the things he gives 

you are never the things he values. He " 

'Why f" I broke in, "he'd take the coat off his back-—" 

"Yes," she responded. "Coats have no value for him. 

He will give you time — ^he has given me a great deal — ^and 

he will give you money, I've no doubt, if you're a man. 

But he is incapable of genuine sacrifice." 
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I looked at her in silence for a time. ''Eleanor told 
me once that you had 'found him out/ but I didn't tbink it 
was as serious as this." 

"It's not serious. He's like most men, isn't hc?-M5nly 
jollier than most I was a little thing, and I thought he 
was genuine all the way through. It was a shock to get 
down a little way inside, and find that he wasn't. But a 
girl wants more of a man than men do*— until she learns 
better." 

"You've learned better?" 

She nodded with a charming air of wisdom. "They're 
queer, men arc. You're queer yourself, Peter, at times — 
you know you are! But I can get along with them very 
well if they'll only not treat me as though I couldn't pos- 
sibly see through them. Still better, of course, if they would 
treat me as though I weren't a girl at all. But that's too 
much to expect." 

"Rather!" I ejaculated. "But I think you're unjust to 
Mack." 

She shrugged her shoulders as the only fitting reply to 
this exhibition of my masculine attitude. And she inquired : 
"Is Mrs. Redlander really as fierce as she acts ? She seemed 
to me to be putting it on. Miss Janes and her aunt — what's 
her name? Miss Cronk? — both said they were afraid of 
her. But I couldn't see why any one should be." 

"You said once that you didn't want any one to 'know' 
you. Mrs. Redlander will turn you inside 6ut in no time. 
That's why people are afraid of her." 

"I see, then, why you've been, as she said, keeping away 
from her. But — if you don't mind my mentioning it — she 
can't be very clever, with all she has seen of you, if she 
hasn't guessed about — Miss Raynor." 

"No, I don't mind." Nevertheless I got onto my feet 
"That's a closed chapter, and Mrs. Redlander can't open 
the book. I'm not staying away to prevent her. She thinks 
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so poorly of me that she simply couldn't conceive of such 
a person as I am raising his eyes to her beautiful young 
divinity." 

"I doubt if you're right. I believe she thinks better of 
you than you imagine." Becky took off her thimble and 
held up her hand without rising. "But if she really doesn't 
think you're good enough" — ^she gave my hand a formal 
clasp and picked up her thimble — "I don't think much 
of her devemess 1" 

I looked down at her bowed head for a moment. "Oh, 
Mrs. Redlander's right enough about me, I imagine. But, 
whatever she thinks about me, she knows Miss Raynor 
thoroughly. Fm sure of that, for I know the young lady 
myself. Mrs. Redlander makes no mistake about her." 

The girl met my eyes and instantly rose, letting her sew- 
ing fall unheeded to the floor. "I'm awfully sorry I spoke 
of itf It's really from Miss Raynor you're staying away! 
I ought to have understood. Forgive me !" 

"Bless you, Becky! I don't need sympathy. The thing 
is ended," 

"I like the way you take it," she said sincerely. "And 
you know what I think of herT 

"That she's quite merciless?" I smiled. "You'll know 
her better when you've met her." 

"I don't want to meet her. I didn't mind in the case of 
Mr. Mack— I was rather glad of it. But you're — well, 
you're much too fine." 

"Oh, no, I'm much too coarse. You'll see what I mean 
if you ever meet Armiger. He's the fine kind." 

She looked at me for a moment, then held out her hand 
again, her mind evidently ignoring what I had just said. 
"After all, I'm really glad, Peter." I looked, I suppose, a 
little puzzled. "It serves her right." 

I hadn't much enjoyed the turn our talk had taken ; and, 
though I realized that she was paying me a compliment, 
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I didn't, afterward, give it thought. Indeed, I didn't give 
thought to any personal matters save the work in the oflSce 
and the reading I was now more systematically pursuing. 

I became so engrossed in this, and Magruder left me so 
much to myself, that his announcement, when it came, was 
something of a shock to me. I hadn't followed his recent 
activities. He might have gambled to his heart's content, 
and I shouldn't have been the wiser; though I pretty well 
knew, as a matter of fact, that he wasn't. For, when he 
told me of his engagement, I was able to see that for many 
weeks I had noticed a subtle change in him, without stop- 
ping to consider what it probably indicated. 

We met this very important matter quite formally. They 
would be married in June, and the affair, he admitted, would 
be as elaborate as it well could be. I congratulated him 
sincerely enough, and told him I believed he was doing the 
best. thing he could do. 

"I am," he said simply. "And I'll want you, you know, 
for one of my ushers. I'll have to have her brother Billy 
for best man — if we can keep him on his feet. I'd have 
had you — ^but you see how it is." 

"Sure I I understand." 

As it turned out, however, such personal service as his 
immediate attendant might be expected to render Lt this 
important occasion fell to me. Billy Janes — to use Mack's 
phrase — ^was not easily kept on his feet. The young man 
was up in our rooms a good deal during the rather crowded 
week before the ceremony. He made endless proffers of 
assistance, he made many suggestions, he smoked any- 
body's cigarettes ; and, as Mack had locked up his whiskey 
the best man never left us any worse at least than when 
he arrived. 

He looked like his sister. He was about twenty-six, with 
straw-colored hair, wonderful clothes, particularly as to 
socks and ties, and with pale blue eyes that were, if pos- 
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sible, less attractive than any of his other features. He 
seemed to take quite a liking to me, for some reason; and in 
the various aflFairs that preceded the ceremony I saw more 
than enough of him, particularly at Mack's bachelor 
dinner. 

This was held at the Roland the night before the day of 
the wedding. It started quietly enough. I sat between 
Janes and Cline; and when wine enough had gone about 
to put every one in what is called a receptive frame of mind, 
and various informal speeches had been attempted with 
more or less success, I rose and told the little company 
what I thought of our host. Magruder hadn't been drink- 
ing — indeed he took little all the evening — ^but his face 
flushed; and when he stood up to reply he broke off in 
the midst of his speech, and came around the table and took 
xny hand. The men understood his feeling; and as we 
stood there together for a moment while they cheered and 
applauded noisily, we revived for the moment all the old 
friendship, and then, looking into each other's eyes, accepted 
the ending of our old intimacy. 

The company broke up about two in the morning. I went 
down into the hotel lobby with Mack. The smile he had 
worn all the evening was gone now; his eyes looked tired, 
and his face had assumed the expression I used to see on 
It when he attacked me with the gloves, an air of determina- 
tion and wrath which wasn't wholly displeasure. 

"I've taken a room here," I said. "Good night." 

"You're going to look after Janes?" He frowned. *T'd 
like to throw him in the river ! But I suppose we'll have 
to get him around to the church. That's the devil of a 
noon wedding ! It's thoughtful of you, though. Good night. 
I'll be up at ten." 

There were still three men in the private dining-room 
when I went back to it, and it was nearly an hour before 
I could get the bride's brother, who had gone from wine 
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to whiskey, up to the double room we were to share 
together. He explained his difficulty to me the next 
morning. 

Sitting on the, side of his bed, a sickly green pallor on 
his face, he took his head between his hands, and moaned : 
'Td be all right, Cadogan, if I had the physique." 

He wasn't what I called lucid, even after I had forced 
him into a cold bath and had made him take some toas^ 
and eggs in addition to his morning whiskey. And when 
one of his father's Japanese servants arrived,, about ten, 
with the wedding garments in a suit-case, he stared at the 
man stupidly, and finally exclaimed: 'ID'you know, I 
haven't the sli — ^slightest rec'Iection of telling him to come 
down here ! Ain't that queer !" 

I had called up the elder Janes, an hour before, and 
explained the situation; but there seemed no need of my 
mentioning the fact, and the Jap, of course, said nothing. 
Young Janes wanted to go home, as soon as he was dressed, 
but I took him instead in a car to the Saginaw Apartments. 

The First Baptist Church was crowded for the ceremony. 
Rebecca Shirley recognized me with a grave nod — her 
sister was already away on her honeymoon — ^and Miss Ray- 
nor came with Mrs. Redlander. The older woman went 
down the aisle on my arm, and as she took her seat gave 
me a look which plainly intimated that this was exactly 
the thing she had long ago predicted. It began to rain 
as we started for the house, and the reception that followed 
our arrival there was a crowded affair, with everybody, as 
Qine blithely remarked, looking "hot and sticky." Billy 
Janes' physique failed him again, but after he had been 
quietly eliminated, there was nothing to disturb the merri- 
ment, particularly among the bridal party. I took his place 
in seeing to the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Magruder; and 
when I came back into the house I encountered the bride's 
father. 
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Janes looked at me sharply — we were by ourselves for 
the moment — ^and gave me his hand. I told him the affair 
had been a great success. 

"I've heard a good deal about you," he said. "I like the 
way youVe handled this. You ought to be in Magruder's 
office." 

I thanked him. *Tm under obligation, you see, to Mr. 
Dawson." 

"It's Magruder's opinion you've discharged any obliga- 
tion you owe in that quarter. But never mind that. Come 
and see me sometime. I want to keep in touch with you." 


XXVI 

IT was lonely at first in the old rooms in the Saginaw 
Apartments, particularly with all of Magruder's belong- 
ings thrusting themselves upon my notice to remind me of 
his absence. Yet, back of it all, I had for a time a grateful 
sense of freedom; I was my own master, as I somehow 
had not hitherto felt myself to be. And though such 
quarters were too expensive for my slender purse, I re- 
solved that, somehow or other, I would not give them up. 

Blodgett came presently to my relief. He was older than 
I by five years, an odd, original chap, a college man who 
had tried engineering and even a bit of ranching in the 
West before turning to the law. And he gladly accepted 
my proposal to install him in the rooms Mack, after his 
hone)mioon, left on my hands. Blodgett was a thin figure 
with an enormous head; he was quiet, a plodding worker, 
something of a dreamer, but given to fits of energy. I 
couldn't box with him; for, without his glasses, his near- 
sighted, owl-like blue eyes were pretty nearly useless. But, 
for lack of physical combat, we developed the high art of 
argumentation; and, as he was far better informed and 
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more widely read than I — ^though not of so ready a wit i« 
debate — our encounters were more profitable than those I 
had enjoyed with Mack. 

He had to have his little affair with Rebecca Shirley, and 
even followed her, later in the summer, to Atlantic City ; 
but she wisely showed him no mercy, and he returned, 
after his rebuff, with his feelings but little damaged. She 
was going in the fall to a teachers' college; and when I 
called to bid her farewell I ventured to mention Blodgett. 
Her own feelings, I discovered, had been injured more 
than his had been. 

"It wasn't quite kind of you, was it? You might have 
kept him away. I don't like to hurt people." 

**He'll recover," I assured her. "But I hoped you would 
like him. He isn't showy, but he's going to be heard from 
before he is through. It's no business of mine — except that 
I like you both " 

"There ! Don't be ridiculous, Peter ! Keep right on lik- 
ing us both." And then, dismissing the subject, she re- 
marked : "Mrs. Redlander wants me to talk to you." I sat 
down, for I had risen to go; and Rebecca explained. "I 
don't particularly like her — I've once or twice practically 
told her so — ^but we seem to get on just as well, perhaps 
all the better, for that. And, you wouldn't think it, but 
she really has tact." I admitted that I wouldn't naturally 
think It, and she said: "Her tact lies in her having me 
tell you to come and see her, instead of telling you herself." 

"Oh, veryi well. Go on. That's not all she wants you 
to tell me." And, as my companion hesitated, I continued : 
"She wants you to tell me that I needn't any longer stay 
away from her hospitable home. But, since Miss Raynor 
has been out of town all summer, and since I knew, before 
she left, that she was engaged to Armiger, I don't quite 
see why Mrs. Redlander — not that it makes any difference — 
waited until September to show what you so nicely call her 
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tact. I've avoided meeting Miss Raynor, but I've equally 
avoided meeting Mrs. Redlander. It's the only way I could 
retain my friendship for her. Because Mrs. Redlander 
can't, Becky, she simply can't leave one alone; and that 
happens to be just now the only thing I want of her. Her 
waiting all summer to tell me of this engagement may be 

her idea of leaving me alone, or it may But perhaps it 

was you who waited all summer to tell me?" 

I saw at once that it was she who had deferred this 
"talk" until the eve of her own departure, and I was sorry 
I had spoken. Rebecca, too, suspected that the old woman 
was trying to bring us together; and, with all her friend- 
ship for me, she had pride enough, quite naturally, to resent 
it. She didn't answer my question, save as her face 
betrayed her, and asked me how I had acquired my infor- 
mation. 

''Mack had it from Miss Goddard, and I damned him for 
telling me." 

"Well, you may damn me, if you want to, you know," 
she remarked with a grave smile. 

"You told me once— do you remember? — and we were 
talking of Mrs. Redlander, too, that you didn't want any 
one to 'know* you, and I understood by that — ^and acted on 
it — ^that you didn't want any peeking and prying, however 
sympathetic, that what you really wanted was to be left 
alone. Well, I may be romantic, and I may be a little 
ridiculous, but being left alone is exactly, in that sense, 
what I want." 

"Ah ! You have damned me now ! And I deserved it." 
She looked at me remorsefully. "I'm sorry." 

"You're a dear child, Becky. And I am — from what 
people are always telling me — sl good deal of a fool. But 
we've this in common now that we neither of us want any 
sympathy — do we?-^even from each other." She agreed 
to this with a nod. "So we come around, as we always 
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have, to a better understanding." I rose and shook hands 
with her, and when I had wished her good luck and success 
in her new work, I paused in the doorway whither she had 
followed me, and said to her : ''When you oxne back you'll 
no doubt find me again with Mrs. Redlander. And you 
won't have any fear — on this new basis we've estaUished — 
of coming there to find me?" 

'1 shall also, no doubt, find — Mrs. Armiger. But I see 
what you mean. In spite of Mrs. Redlander, and in her 
very presence " She smiled. 

"We shall still — leave each other alone. That's above 
all what we both want, isn't it ?" 

She looked up into my eyes without apparent reservation. 
"There is something fine about you, Peter ! That's exactly 
what I want — what I shall always want. Good-by." 

Being left alone, in fact, added immensely that winter 
to my zest for life. Blodgett of course, whether amiable or 
moody, knew next to nothing about me, and sought to know 
nothing. Intimacy suited his taste as little as it suited 
mine. He had a few friends who were also mine. When 
it was a question of discharging a duly, such as calling 
upon Eleanor and young Lin Hawkins, we pooled our re- 
sources of moral courage and went together. I took him 
once to the Janes' abode, but Janes and his wife were not 
at home, and Miss Cronk couldn't make much of my friend, 
and didn't pretend that she could. Magrudcr's home was 
practically closed to us, after Christmas, through the 
approaching arrival of the baby, and on the feminine side 
we had no other friends in common. 

I went alone to Miss Raynor's^ wedding, at St. Luke's 
in November, and met Mack in the vestibule of the church. 
We looked at each other soberly; though if eyes may be 
said to smile we exchanged a grim shot — largely, I had 
to admit, at my expense — and observed the ceremony com- 
placently enough. Magruder's wife was not at the church 
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or at the reception afterward, and he did not accompany 
me to the house* 

The bride was genuinely pleased to see me when I pre- 
sented myself in the old Marshall drawing-room, and I 
was relieved to discover a new sense of freedom that came 
to me apparently from the knowledge that now the affair 
which had cost me no little distress had passed definitely 
out of my hands. I told her she had never looked more 
beautif ul, and she smiled in recognition of the new boldness 
I displayed. Yet even there in the throng she took up again 
the topic on which we had parted in our last brief talk 
together. 

**I am going to ask you a great many questions — one of 
these days — ^when you come to see me again. You've 
awakened my curiosity. And I am assured now that you 
will never again refuse to tell me the truth." 

"I'll tell you anything," I answered, "that will make you 
happy." 

But I saw, as it happened, vc^ little of her for many 
months after her marriage. She and Armiger went down 
to Palm Beach for the better part of the winter; I stayed 
away from the entertainments they gave on their return — 
they settled themselves in the Marshall home — ^and in the 
summer she was away on the coast. Edwards, our chief, 
was a Justice at last, and the firm was reorganized and 
became Qine, Cook and Armiger. And though the junior 
member of the organization was invariably courteous and 
even friendly, I soon came to believe that the chance I 
ought to have had wasn't coming to me, and I one day 
took the matter up with Qine. 

"There's the Hunter case," I said. "I did all the work 
on that, prepared all the papers; and it's been the custom 
of the office to let the man who does the work handle a 
simple ca^e like that." Barnes, one of our junior clerks, 
had been sent into court with it. "It was the same with 
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the Lazeron estate. Barnes isn't trusted to do the work, 
but he or some one else gets the chances I want. Is there 
any reason for it?" 

Qine's face bore a superficial resemblance to a bull dog ; 
he had a heavy, protruding chin, a flat nose and small 
brown eyes. He was fair enough, however, when he wasn't 
fighting. 

"I hadn't noticed that, but you're right, Cadogan." He 
rapped on his desk with a penholder, and presently looked 
up at me as I stood before him, and remarked: "Mr. 
Armiger's the man for you to see. We leave all the office 
details to him." 

I stiffened a little. "And you back him up in whatever 
he does ?" 

He raised his eyebrows. "It's hardly as serious as that, 
is it?" 

"All I want is a reason for it. You don't honestly believe 
I can get a reason from Armiger, do you? I've no wish 
to treat him with disrespect, but it's important enough for 
me to ask you to give me a reason for it." 

Cline consulted his penholder again. "I don't know 
anything about it. But, if you lilce, I'll speak to Mr. 
Armiger." 

I thanked him somewhat curtly. "Then I'll take your 
answer, in effect, from him?" 

He stared a little, as though wondering whether I sus- 
pected that Armiger's new relation to old Porter Marshall 
had given him an authority in the office which his partners 
were not inclined to question. But he only said : "I think 
he will satisfy you." 

I went at once to Uncle John Dawson. He listened 
silently to the story of my youthful ambitions. When I had 
finished, he inquired: "You think they're holding you 
back, eh ? Why don't you go to Armiger, then ?" 

"Well," I explained in my slow fashion, "it's like this. 
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I think he has it in for me; and, if he has^ that means a 
fight. And I don't want to start a fight unless I can finish 
it. I can hang along there for a few years yet, and 
knuckle under to him, if I have to ; it won't hurt me any. 
I think a man ought to keep on terms with a person he 
works for. If he can't, he ought not to work for him. 
I don't want to have it out with Armiger — ^it really isn't 
worth it — ^unless I've something else in view." 

Dawson looked at me with a dull glow of curiosity in his 
usually impenetrable eyes. My discretion seemed to amuse 
him. "Lockert's doing a good deal of business for us," he 
remarked. "I guess you could get a berth in there, at a 
pinch. Go ahead and see Armiger, and tell me how you 
come out." 

As I had foreseen, nothing at all definite was to be had 
for the asking, on such a topic, from that young gentleman. 
He received me in his private office, when I went in to him, 
with his usual urbanity. He appeared to be genuinely sorry 
that I should feel myself in any degree ill used. I made a 
detailed statement of my complaint, and he shook his head, 
with a mystified smile. "Really, Cadogan, I don't see where 
you make out a case. I'm sorry you feel slighted in any 
way, but, frankly " 

"Wait a minute, please. I may appear simple or you may 
be a bit dense yourself, but Qine isn't either one. He saw 
it readily enough." 

Armiger flushed a little, but his smile persisted. "Yes, I 
remember now. He did tell me you felt you weren't getting 
quite a square deal." 

"It's up to you, of course, and it occurred to me that you 
might have a reason you could give me. Maybe you think 
I ought not to be pushed ahead too fast — that would be 
intelligible. I'm not concerned a great deal about the fact 
itself. Maybe I ought to be held in a bit. But I do intend 
to find out where I stand here." 
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The color faded slowly from his cheek ; his smile had van- 
ished; only his suavity was undimmed. "My dear fellow, 
there's no question about where you stand. YouVe ahead 
of any man of your years who has ever been in the office. 
Mr. Cline himself said as much. You are thorough, you are 
absolutely reliable, you really know a lot of law — I said all 
this, I may as well confess, to Mr. Qine — ^you are what I 

should call a tireless worker, and yet you're rapid ** So 

he went on and on, watching my face all the while with 
eyes whose only source of trouble seemed to be my unac- 
countable refusal to be wcm over by his soft phrases. I 
didn't interrupt him ; I waited until he was quite through. 
"So you sec," he said in conclusion, with the air of dis- 
missing the matter — and me with it — on the high plane of 
perfect understanding and friendliness, "so you see, there's 
no occasion for your feeling dissatisfied." 

I thanked him for his pleasant words. He seemed sur- 
prised that I didn't go. "I had a complaint, when I came in 
here, based upon the facts I've given you. I think Fm 
justified now in complaining of the way you answer that 
complaint. You don't meet it." 

"Really, now, Cadogan! " he remonstrated. 

"I can think of perfectly valid reasons for your treating 
me in the way you have been lately. But, when you refuse 
to give me a reason for it, I can only suppose it must be 

something personal, something outside the office *' I 

was angry, though I spoke calmly enough, and I fitmg out 
the words carelessly; but the sudden change that came 
over him brought me up with a start. I had stumbled upon 
a motive for his prejudice against me, though it seemed too 
absurd for a man in his position to entertain. He probably 
hadn't entertained it consciously — I gave him, anyway, the 
benefit of that doubt-— but he might be inordinately jealous; 
and, knowing Mrs. Armiger's friendship for me, he might 
have allowed this jealousy to lead him into the attitude he 
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had assumed. That was the thought, anyway, that passed 
through my mind as I stared at him. 

His face was quite white. He was the type of man whose 
wrath is wholly unimpressive. "I allow no one to question 
my honesty of purpose!" he cried, and His words somehow 
confirmed my impression. 

I was quite through with him. I had uncovered the fact 
of his fixed prejudice against me, and had now convinced 
myself that I could not remove it. There was only one 
thing to do. "IVe a high respect for your honesty of 
purpose," I remarked. "But the devil of it was that I 
couldn't find out what your purpose was. I know now. I 
will leave at the end of the month. And then you will re- 
spect my honesty of purpose, and we can retain our present 
friendly relation." 

Armiger's jaw dropped, but in a moment he had caught 
up his urbane manner again. "There, there, Cadogan ! You 
mustn't think of going. You're taking this all too seriously. 
We want to keep you — Mr. Cline spoke of it particularly — 

and personally, I am sure Well, I may have spoken 

hastily. Accept my apology, if I have hurt your feelings. 
Come! That's fair!" 

I stood and looked down at him for a moment; I had 
never seen into him quite so far before. And I wondered, 
even then, whether a young woman, who must have known 
him intimately, couldn't, long ago, have seen as much. But 
I only said : "You haven't hurt my feelings. I had arranged 
to leave, before I came here. I saw what your attitude was. 
But I thought you might be able to back it up. Anyway, 
I was bound to give you the chance, if you could." He in- 
terrupted me to say that he could not understand my atti- 
tude, and I saw that he was sincere; he actually couldn't. 
"If we were boys in the street," I explained, "and you hit 
me, struck me from behind, I should expect to fight, and 
should take a whipping, if it came to that But if you 
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wouldn't fight, if you wouldn't back up what you had done, 
and settle the thing, once for all, I should naturally expect 
you to hit me again, if you ever caught me off my guard. 
And, if you happened to be larger and stronger than I was, 
I should take almighty good care to see that you never got 
the chance. That's why I'm leaving here now." 

He didn't feel insulted by what he must have felt to be 
the contempt in my tone ; he simply couldn't see himself in 
the picture I offered him. "You're taking it, I can only 
say, much too seriously. I can't pretend to follow you." 

There was nothing to be gained by trying again to en- 
lighten him. ''Cline, I think, may be able to make you see it. 
But you're free, if you like, to put the blame all on me — 
call it my pride, if you choose. But it really comes back, 
for me, to the feeling that I owe you a certain loyalty as 
long as I'm working under you ; I feel bound, here in the 
office, to make your interest, in a sense, my own. When 
that becomes impossible — ^and you've just now made it im- 
possible — ^I owe it to you, surely, as well as to myselT to 
find a man I can serve with more loyalty and — ^well, with 
more respect." 

That stung him, and he dismissed me curtly enough, and 
I saw no more of him during the remainder of my stay in 
the office. 

Lockert was a breezy man, up to his ears in work, and, as 
I found, with little system about it but with abundant en- 
ergy and unlimited assurance. He was a sharp-featured 
man of forty, with iron-gray hair and a clipped black 
mustache, with a manner, direct and a trifle brusque, that 
appealed to me strongly. He put me through a stiff exam- 
ination when I presented myself, advised me to brush up 
on surrogate's practice, and said : "I'm going to work you 
like the devil, when you get your hand in, but I'll pay you 
for it if you come through — ^and I guess you will. I talked 
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with Cline about you. If what he says is true, I wonder he 
let you go." 

"I had ^ little trouble with Armiger." 

Lockert, in his direct way, pounced upon this. "What 
about?" 

"He was holding me back ; he didn't give me a chance." 

"Well, you'll get chance enough here. You can go as far 
as you like." And he added abruptly : "What's the matter 
with Armiger, anyway ? Is he a kid-glove actor ?" 

"Well, if he were a boxer," I answered, "he'd be the kind 
that backs away before he hits. He doesn't like to face 
things." 

"I thought so. But he won't ever have to — with all he 

has married." 

» 

. The result of my break with Armiger — or so I took it-^ 
was that after my return to more frequent intercourse with 
the circle commonly found at Mrs. Redlander's I saw noth- 
ing there of Armiger's young wife. Rebecca Shirley ap- 
peared there, on her return; and the next year, when she 
took a position in one of the grade schools of the city, she 
was often to be found before the old lady's marble fireplace. 
Magruder appeared, and Este began to find more frequent 
occasion for calling upon his sister. But Troxell seemed to 
have dropped permanently out of the group. 

Troxell, I found, had abandoned the law for business. 
The Cooperative Store, needing funds, had applied to the 
Guaranty Trust Company; but, before that, John Blossom 
had issued stock in the concern, and had also opened a 
savings account, and the stock and the certificates of de- 
posit were held by hundreds of workers and salaried em- 
ployes in the city. The business was still growing ; managed 
by almost any one but Blossom it could hardly fail to pay. 
And old Porter Marshall, when asked for eighty thousand 
dollars, took a mortgage and advanced the money on condi- 
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tion that Troxell be given a generous share of stodc and be 
named as general manager for the concern. 

We were talking of this, Mrs. Redlander and Este and I, 
one evening at the lady's home, and the conversation turn- 
ing to the Armigers, her brother inquired in his blunt 
fashion: "What's the matter. Tip, that they haven't any 
children? That strikes me as a flaw in your otherwise 
admirable system." 

"You're not obliged, you know/' she remcmstrated, 'Ho be 
as vulgar as you can be I" 

Este glared at me with his bulging, pale-blue eyes, and 
shook himself down a little farther — ^he was already well on 
his back — ^in the easy chair before the favorite marble fire- 
place. "I don't grasp your scruples. Cadogan's not, I take 
it, quite a child. And he's weathered enough with you, cer- 
tainly, by this time not to be frightened away. Unless, in- 
deed, you're trying to shirk the necessity of admitting that 
your match-making in that quarter wasn't an entire suc- 


cess." 


Mrs. Redlander was unaccountably silent, but I remarked 
to Este : "I know both of them better than you do. And the 
only question that ever entered into the problem originally 
was whether either of them could ever expect to find a 
better partner than the other one. So far as Colchester 
goes, neither of them could." I looked at our companion 
for confirmation of this, but she was staring into the fire- 
place, and did not see me. ''And, if they have, each of 
them, the best there is, what they choose to do with their 
good fortune is nobody's business but theirs." 

The man gave me another glare, and took Uxt liberty of a 
mild oath. "You're not a child, Cadogan. But you're not 
old enough for that kind of talk. Where do you get it ?" 

"He gets it," the old woman snapped out, still gazing 
into the grate, "from his intense desire to prevent a lovely 
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woman from being too freely touched by your unclean 
hands." 

Este transferred his stare to her. "The boy had the as- 
surance, you mean, to worship the young lady himself ? By 
Gad, I believe he did ! He's capable of it." He turned to 
me. "What was that you were telling me, when you ran 
away from Magruder? Something about this girl, wasn't 
it? Let's see, Mack wanted to marry her, and you inter- 
fered and broke it up," Mrs. Redlander had straightened in 
her chair and was looking at me intently, and her brother 
went on in his mocking falsetto : "I knew something had 
floored you that day, and told you so — ^you and your silly 
remorse! I hope to the devil you did fall in love with her! 
It would serve you right !" 

He had evidently dismissed the subject with this taunt, 
but his sister took it up quickly. "He had another motive 
for what he said. He holds me responsible, just as you do, 
for making the match. And, just as you do— though for a 
better reason — ^he thinks it a failure." She stopped my 
attempted denial with a warning hand. "So, in his loyal 
fashion, he was also trying to shield me from the odium — 
it's odium to him— of having participated, however slightly, 
in bringing about that affair." Este yawned behind his 
bony hand, threw his cigar stub into the fireplace and began 
to straighten himself, preliminary to rising; this feminine 
chatter did not interest him. But the woman had plainly 
been deep in thought a moment before, and she was deter- 
mined not to let me off. without giving me the result of her 
mental survey of the situation. She continued her remarks, 
therefore, to me alone. "You are deeper than I supposed — 
or more wildly presumptuous— and I'm going into that with 
you, too, one of these days. And you needn't deny, for all 
your fine words, that you think the marriage a failure. For 
I know what you think of Armiger. But you don't, as it 
happens, understand either of those young people as welf 
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as I do. I don't say — because I simply don't know — that 
they've made all the adjustments that He between them and 
happiness. Magruder has his baby — or Mrs. Magruder 
has it, and is happy — and their particular boat, I believe, is 
sailing smoothly. I don't pretend — because again I don't 
know — ^that the Armiger ship is safely out in deep water. 
But I've every belief that it will be." 

"Meaning " Este had risen and was searching in his 

pocket for another cigar — "that they've expectations ?" 

She ignored his allusion, and still held me with her 
glance, for I had left my chair to accompany her brother. 
"And if you are secretly cultivating a fear — I won't call it 
a hope — ^that the Armiger ship is eventually going onto ^the 
rocks, you may take my advice. and dismiss the idea. Be- 
cause it isn't." 

"I hope not," I said quietly. And, as Este had already 
shambled toward the door, I added in a lower tone: "I'd 
much rather she shouldn't know." 

Mrs. Redlander gave me her own particular glare. "Do 
you still idealize her! She has, as you just now said, the 
best man in Colchester — ^the best for her. She will realize 
it in time, if she doesn't already. And you will realize it, 
too, if you ever shake off your idolatry and learn to know 
her as she is." 

"I hope she does," I repeated. And I held out my^ hand, 
which was a bit of formality her brother habitually ne- 
glected. 

"You and your hopes I" she sniffed. "Good night. I want 
to talk to you about that some time. . You never told me 
you had been in love with her. You'll be trying next to 
make me believe you haven't got over it." She held my 
hand a moment longer, searching my face. "You don't 
mean actually that you've not got over it !" 

"Sufficiently, I assure you, for any curiosity you may 
want to satisfy." 
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Her curiosity was not satisfied, however, for some months 
to come. And, in the meantime — for I had now been taken 
into partnership with Lockert, and had brought my friend 
Blodgett into the office — I secured my first "big" case, and, 
strangely enough, from Este himself. He broached the 
matter as we walked down Charles street that evening, and 
I told him to bring in the papers in the case some time and 
I would give him an opinion on it. I had forgotten the 
matter when he finally appeared. 

He closed the door of my private office and drew a chair 
up beside the desk. "Dawson told me once," he began, 
"how you fixed it to come over here before you started in 
to row with Cline, Cook and Armiger. I'm in the same 
position now." He drew a fat document from an inside 
pocket. ' "This will start the devil's own row with old 
Porter Marshall, and — ^well, between ourselves, I'm not in 
a financial position to start it unless I can win." 

He handed me the paper. It was a copy of his father's 
will; and he had opened it at a page, scored with pencil 
marks, which contained the provision under which he was to 
come into complete possession of one-third of the testator's 
property — Mrs. Redlander having been provided for on her 
marriage — ^when he should have reached the age of thirty- 
five. The will specified a number of securities and some 
real estate which were to be thus divided ; and, when I read 
over the provision, I looked up at him inquiringly. 

"That oil stock, and the steel and the others I've marked 
there — ^you see? — ^they've doubled in value, some of them 
two or three times over. The Guaranty Trust Company, 
which means Porter Marshall, is trustee ; and the old man 
holds that the one-third interest specified means one-third 
of the total amount those securities represented at the date 
of the will, and not one-third of the securities themselves, 
regardless of their value. It's the difference between two 
hundred thousand and five or six hundred thousand at the 
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present market price. But there's a clause in the will that 
cuts me off if I contest it. Then there's another thing," he 
added. "I've been receiving the income from the original 
sum, the original two hundred thousand — and paying old 
debts with most of it, if you care to know — ^and I've never 
been paid the full amount of the dividends secured on that 
stock." 

I turned the pages. "You're not contesting the will if 
you sue the Guaranty Trust Company for an accounting." 
I read further. The document clearly stated that the securi- 
ties were to be divided into lots representing one-third and 
two-thirds of their face value at the date the will was made 
and were to be delivered to the said Arthur Este, the first 
on his reaching his thirty-fifth birthday, and the second 
when he was fifty. "That seems to be plain enough. But 
Marshall probably bases his position on the language your 
father used in announcing his intention to have one-third of 
his estate held in trust for you until you were thirty-five. 
Of course I'll go into the thing thoroughly and give you a 
definite answer, but I feel certain he can't make good his 
contention." And I inquired: "What's Marshall's idea in 
making it, anyway? And, if it's any business of mine, why 
are you afraid to sue him ? You're botmd to get two hun- 
dred thousand, or whatever it is, an)rway." 

Este knocked the ashes off his cigar, slid down a little 
farther in his chair, and looked at me for a moment in si- 
lence ; and if the eyes of a dead fish could express an emo- 
tion, I should say that his great, bulging, pale blue eyes 
actually gazed at me wistfully. "Pride," he said. "Pride, 
Cadogan ; that's what makes me afraid. For years I've lain 
in the mud of this dirty town, socially, and I might almost 
say physically. I've hidden in it." He broke off. "There's 
no man living I would say this to, but you; I think you 
know that." I nodded; I understood it thoroughly. "I 
treat myself to tl?e luxury of feeling that I am practically 
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out of sight, certainly out of mind, for the people who used 
to know me. If I go into court over this, Marshall's 
lawyers will rake up my past, the papers will be full of it ; 
the whole nasty mess will be plastered all over me. I 
would face it, to win ; but, unless I'm sure I can win, I won't 
face it— I can't." 

"You've been paying — ^you said, didn't you — old debts?" 

I can not say that his fishy-white face actually showed a 
trace of coloif, yet I was distinctly of the impression that 
something like a blush passed over it At any rate he waved 
my question aside with a long arm, and said, deprecatingly : 
"Paying for dead horses." And he explained Marshall'is 
object. 'The old gentleman has been juggling the stock of 
The Colchester Times. That used to be my father's paper. 
Porter Marshall goT in on it for about a third of the stock ; 
and, when my father died — he had already given Tip a 
third interest — he put the remaining stock in trust for me. 
You'll find it listed there. Marshall, through the Guaranty 
Trust Company as trustee, and through his own holdings, 
has controlled the paper. When he woke up to the fact, a 
few years ago, that iriy sister and I might come into pos- 
session of it, he had the capital increased from seventy-five 
thousand to three hundred thousand." 

"Oh, I see. So, according to his cheerful interpretation 
of the will, he would only have to turn over to you the 
original value of your one-third interest, twenty-five thou- 
sand, or whatever it came to, and the rest of the new issue 
of stock that ought to come to you could be voted by the 
trustee." 

"Yes, that would give my sister and me, between us, only 
five-twelfths of the stock ; and we couldn't take the control 
o^ his political organ away from him." 

I tossed the document onto the desk and told him I would 
go into it later. "Marshall is a good judge of character," I 
remarked. 
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*'A man has to be to hold in his fist all that he controls. 
But what exactly do you mean?*' 

"He's taking a gamble on the pride youVe been telling 
me about He thinks he can use it to keep you quiet." 

** You mean he's trying to bluff me ?" 

"He hasn't any case that I can see." 

Este sprang up with one of those quick movements that 
an observer never would look for in his shambling figure; 
he shook his clenched fist angrily. "I'll tell you something 
else, Cadogan. That old devil loaned me money, years ago, 
when I was only a boy — ^three or four thousand. I had run 
through twenty thousand of my own before I was twenty- 
two. And he staked me ; gave me money to burn, knowing 
I'd bum it; and charged me ten per cent on it, and then 
took the principal out of my income from the trust fund, 
till it was paid back. That's the man whose dirty work 
I've been doing for ten years, while he folded his hands and 
«at in his pew as an example of sanctified righteousness!" 
He became suddenly quiet. "Are you afraid to take this 
case?" 

I smiled. "Sure ! Of course I'll take it, and I'll see it 
through." 

"Verywdl. Then we'll fight it." 


XXVII 

1HAD a talk with old Porter Marshall. When I finally 
gained admission to his private office in the Guaranty 
Trust Building, and told him I was going to take up the 
Este estate with him, he waived me away imperiously. 

"Not a word! Not a word, young man. Go to my 
lawyers with that. I'm not going to discuss it." 

"I've just been to see Mr. Qine about it. He told me 
Pd better talk with you." 
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"I won't talk with you. If Este's put the matter in the 
hands of a lawyer, let him go lo court with it. Til show 
him up. I won't touch it." 

**I've also talked with John Dawson about it. He says the 
thing ought to be kept out of court — for political reasons." 

The old man faced about in his revolving chair, and his 
tufts of bushy white eye-brow contracted angrily, but he 
was looking at me now, and looking very intently. "What 
do you mean by that remark ! Does this man Este think he 
can blackmail me! Are you here trying to threaten me! 
Come ! What do you mean ?" 

"I want to give you a chance to avoid a lawsuit. Be- 
cause that lawsuit, if it comes, is going to split the Demo- 
cratic organization here. Este has friends, and there's also 
the public tb be counted on. He doesn't want to have the 
papers publish the history of his relation with you. Este 
may not have a reputation to lose ; he's reckless enough, in 
any case, not to care. But he doesn't want to go on the 
stand and tell about what he has done for you in financing 
Dawson's machine. There would be some indictments, if 
lie did." 

"This is blackmail !" the old man roared. "Fll have you 
jailed, you contemptible puppy ! Coming here to insult me 
and threaten me ! I tell you " 

I smiled at him. "If you want to try the case on its 
merits, I'm quite willing. But you haven't any case — Qine 
will tell you that — and if you try to attack Este's character, I 
want you to know what's going to happen. I don't want to 
do it, but if you make me, I'll take the lid off from politics 
in Colchester for the past ten years. If you tjiink I can't 
get it into the evidence — ^into the papers, anyway — ^ask 
Oine." 

"I'll have you in jail for blackmail !" 

I rose, still smiling. "I think you get my idea. And if 
you think that I won't see it through, if you make me, ask 
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Dawson. Tin here to serve your interests, and Dawson's— 
he's one of the best friends I have--but if you imagine you 
can scare Este out of this, I'm also here to make you 
understand that he will tear this town wide open if you 
attempt it. Well go into court and ask for an accounting, 
and if you try the issue on its merits, there'll be no trouble. 
But" — I took a step toward him — "if you go beyond that, 
Este knows too much for you to trifle with him." 

The case, as I had foreseen, was bitterly contested; it 
dragged along on appeal for more than a year; but no 
attempt was made, when Este took the stand, to attack his 
character or to prove that he was unfitted to share in the 
property left him under the terms of the will. No issue 
was raised save the legal interpretation of the document it- 
self, and the final decision of the appellate court, which 
brought him the money long withheld, with accrued interest, 
brought me the kind of reputation which for a young 
lawyer is more vlaluable than money. And, thanks to the 
further mediation of Uncle John Dawson, a measure of 
harmony was retained between Este and the organization; 
so that the Times, when that strange character came into 
virtual control of it, contihued to support the interests of ' 
the regular Democratic machine. 

But for me the most unlocked for result was to receive, 
one day, the congratulations of Mrs. Arraiger. I met her 
at Mrs. Redlander's, and she laughingly confessed that she 
had "run away" to come there. 

"Oh, your grandfather harbors no ill will," I assured her. 
"I'm as active in politics as ever, and pontics, you know, 
means Porter Marshall" 

"Yes, indeed, he has a high opinion of you — ^not that he 
openly admits it. What he said was that you were a 'dan- 
gerous young man,' which I take as a sign of his admira- 
tion." 

We were again before Mris. Redlander's marble fireplace, 
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in the room which had beccwne for that lady's friends the 
chief seat of her authority, admission to which at any tate 
was a sure proof of intimacy, and Mrs. Armiger put off 
her furs with the air of ohe settled for more than a casual 
chat And it was this perhaps that led out hostess, when 
the current '^Robins" presently brought her a card, to leave 
us and go elsewhere to greet the newcomer. 

"How she trusts you!" said my friend, with an amused 
smile at the old lady's retreating figure. 

"She trusts me for a number of things, I've no doubt, in 
this contiection, not to mention the things she trusts you 
for/' 

"Me ! In connection with a 'dangerous' young man 1" Her 
playful manner was new to her; and, save for a restlessness 
that was also new to her> it seemed the chief change that 
her few ye^rs of married life had wrought in her. 

I remarked that this was the first time I had really seen 
her during those happy years, "And Mrs. Redlander, hav- 
ing finally discovered my secret, no doubt thinks I'll be bene- 
fitted by this intimate contact with your happy state. I 
don't wrong her by thinking she has plans for me; but I 
think I'm Justified in saying— confidentially— that she sees 
a thing or two that I might do and that I haven't, I assure 
you, the slightest intention of doing." 

"And I'm to encourage you, then?" She was quite se- 
rious. "Oh, I do most earnestly, all the more because I 
I can guess pretty accurately who it is she has in mind. 
You're paying me, in refusing, you know, a very poor com- 
pliment ; it's as though I was somehow to blame for your 
not marrying." 

"I exonerate you. But our friend trusts me, I fancy, to 
work upoh you quite as much — more perhaps than you 
work upon me. You always wanted the truth from me " 

"And now, at last !" she laughed out as I hesitated. 

'*I know our friend a great deal better than I used to. 
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I know, for one thing, that the subject Mrs. Redlander 
doesn't talk about is likely to be the one matter that par- 
ticularly concerns her. And the reason I have *' Here 

I broke off. "How plainly do you want me to talk to you ?" 

"My dear boy!" Mrs. Armiger opened her hands with 
a little gesture that was humorous and was also reckless; 
and her smile seemed to indicate that, for the moment at 
least, she w6uld dare anything, "Pray make up for your 
long silence by being as plain as you can. Don't spare me." 

"Our friend here, as I told you, knows I was once in 
love with you. She engaged herself to go into it with me— 
you know her way — ^but she never did. She's much too fond 
of me to risk it. She's afraid that she might find I had 
never recovered." 

"Oh, you don't mean surely that you ifctually never 
have!" 

I looked, on this, quite coldly into the young woman's 
smiling and restless eyes. "It's immaterial, as between us 
two, in the present connection, whether I have or not. I'm 
talking about Mrs. Redlander — ^who, by the way, likes you, 
knows you anjrway, much better than she does me — and I'm 
also talking about what she may have counted upon my 
doing for you, in your present mood, if she gave you the 
opportunity to draw me out.'* 

"Very well! I'm properly snubbed! What, pray, does 
she expect you to do for me?" 

"She counts upon my showing you, under such pressure, 
that I take love to be a tremendously serious thing. She 
counts even upon my perfect willingness to make myself a 
little ridiculous — even a little brutal; for I'm capable of 
doing both — in my refusal to allow the one woman in the 
world who might trifle with it to so much as lay a playful 
hand upon it." 

Her smile faded, the color left her face, and th^ restless, 
almost reckless, light in her eyes died away ; she was again, 
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dpspite an experience which plainly marked a change in 
her, essentially the woman I had known. My words cut 
her ; she closed her lips firmly before she could master her- 
self. Yet her eyes never once left my face. And at last 
in a low tone she said : "If any one but you had flung me 
away like that! " Again she had to shut her lips to- 
gether. "Ah, you are a 'dangerous' young man!" There 
was no mirth in her words. "You do take life seriously — 
more seriously than I dare take it. You've more pride than 
I have, yet I'm not without pride." She showed me indeed 
quite enough as she sat before me with a look as of one 
who had just received a blow at my hands. "I couldn't 
have taken from any man, not even from my own father, 
what I have just received from you. You make free to 
humiliate me because I make light of your tremendous 
love!" 

I declined to discuss my tremendous love;; I simply re- 
mained silent and watched the struggle which preceded her 
abandonment of the reckless mood in which she had 
greeted me. 

"There is something hard about you," she presently went 
on. "I always felt it — ^and feared it. You don't understand 
women— ;;which, after all, has its advantages." She paused 
a moment. "If you had understood — ^if you had guessed — 

when I came here " She broke off and leaned forward 

in her chair. "Do you know what I wanted ! I wanted to 
see-^B— " She hesitated — ^"whether you were still — un- 
changed." 

I rose and looked down at her coldly. I wanted to crush 
her in my arms, but I only put my hands in my coat pockets. 
"Well !" I demanded. "Having found me — ^unchanged " 

She closed her eyes and leaned back in her chair; then, 
with a long breath, she looked up. "You are the best and 
the truest friend I have ever had." She rose quickly and 
came toward me and held out her hand. 
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I did not change my position, but I took a deep breath or 
two myself before I could speak. "It will be better," I said, 
"since weVe going to be friends again now, if you under- 
stand me, I'm as much in love with you as I ever was." 

She dropped her hand and fell back a step, not fright- 
ened but evidently puzzled. 

"Of all the conventions and restraints that hedge your 
life about, there isn't one that holds me where I stand with 
you now. There isn*t a law of all the laws that guard 
your position that would ever restrain me. And there may 
be times — for I have my moods as well as you do — ^when 
even your welfare, even your safety, would not keep me 
where I am. The life you live is, so far as I am concerned, 
the only barrier between us. You felt that from the first, 
though you didn't realize then what a hold it had upon you. 
That is a life which I can never share and which you can 
never surrender." 

She stood before me now in an attitude of proud hu- 
mility. "Go on," she said. "I have brought this upon my- 
self. It will be better, as you say, to have it out." 

"You have had moments of revolt. You may have others, 
but they will never be mpre than moments. You will never 
break through that barrier. I shall always stand outside 
your life, apart from it. I shall never come nearer to you. 
And if you understand that I never can, I am sure you will 
never fail to trust me, as you do now, for the kind of 
honesty you have always wanted from me. You asked me 
once, you remember, to be your friend ^" 

She studied my eyes for a long moment, as fearlessly, 
with as little consciousness apparently of my presence, as 
though she were searching for the meaning of some charac- 
teristic ih a portrait hanging on the wall. "You are right 
of course." She put that aside as of minor importance; 
she accepted our friendship now as marking the limits of 
future intercourse. "There is something very strange about 
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you, something back of all you have ever shown me that I 

can not quite understand. It repels me, and yet " She 

gave it up, and held out her hand again. 

I took it now. "You mustn't go without seeing Mrs. 
Redlander." 

My friend gave me a startled look, thou^ she smiled as 
she spoke. "Oh, no! I should be afraid of her now. She's 
too uncanny ! She sees too much. But so, my dear friend, 
do you." 

I picked up her muff and held it until she had adjusted 
her fur collar. "Whatever I see none the less can give me 
only a deeper sense of my great good fortune." 

She paused, as she was turning to the door. "Good 
fortune?" She seemed to be surveying, by the light of her 
present mood, the impulse that had brought her there; it 
made her very grave, as though she saw the full depth of a 
peril she had escaped. "The great good fortune is mine. 
Good-by!" 

When she had left me I accepted the liberty my hostess 
permitted — ^there were few that she didn't permit me— and 
lighted a cigar. I was standing with my back to the fire- 
place twenty minutes later when Robins opened the door 
and admitted Este and the Rev. Mr. Grafton of St. Paul's. 
They were in the midst of a discussion which I suspected 
the layman of having started for the other's discomfiture; 
but I only nodded to them and detained the butler a moment. 
I was curious to know whether I had guessed the purpose 
of my hostess. 

"Mrs. Redlander instructed you to show them in here?" 

He was a consumptive-looking individual with a bony 
nose and evasive, watery eyes. He seemed to think I was 
accusing him of a fault. "What she says was to tell her 
when the lady left, which I done, saying you was now 
alone. *He is now alone,' I said, sir, nothing more. And 
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her word was to take them here, whoever come, which I 
have done, sir, as instructed." 

I softened his asperity with a coin, and strolled back to 
the fireplace, and stood for a few moments behind the easy 
chair in which Este had already slouched down in his ac- 
customed attitude, and from which he was proclaiming the 
eternal verities of Socialism, with his high falsetto, for the 
apparent purpose of showing the clergyman the social in- 
adequacy of his Christian doctrines. 

"The Church," he finally declared, "has degenerated into 
the role of a moral policeman for the safeguarding of 

property. Here am I " He broke off to light a cigar, 

while Grafton and I surveyed him with friendly amusement 
which didn't prevent us — ^which certainly didn't prevent me 
— from thinking of something far afield from Socialism. 
He was better dressed now, in his hour of prosperity, and 
he no longer wore a flower in his buttonhole — ^which I took 
as rather an ominous sign of Madam Beran's present rela- 
tion to him — but he was otherwise essentially unchanged. 
"Here am I," he resumed, with his cigar in the comer of 
his mouth. "I get fifty dollars a weeic from a coal mine that 
I never saw, and never want to see. Wouldn't you, if you 
were one of those poor devils, digging away in a hole in the 
ground for my profit, want to take it away from me ?" 

Mr. Grafton laughed pleasantly in his quiet way. "If I 
took fifty dollars from a coal mine, I'd at least want to go 
down there and see how much of it might better be spent 
in improving the conditions of life for the men in the mine. 
I should accuse myself at any rate before I accused the 
Church." 

I didn't follow the brief discussion very closely; to tell 
the truth, I was absorbed in wondering how Mrs, Redlander 
had been able to arrive at the fact that it would be Mrs. 
Armiger who would leave, after our talk together, and not I. 
There was, after all, something uncanny about it. 
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The clergyman broke off his talk, and rose, as the door 
opened behind me, and I turned to see the lady herself, 
ushering in before her the guest she had detained in another 
room, Rebecca Shirley. Este got up onto his feet when he 
saw the girl, but he launched at once again into the debate. 

"That's a new trait in him," his sister remarked, breaking 
in upon his words without apology. "He used to be very 
practical. I think he is really trying to ease his conscience 
with talk." 

He rolled his big, bulging eyes around at her. "I'm try- 
ing to stir up Grafton's conscience with talk— his social 
conscience — ^but I can't find that he has any." 

"Oh, you needn't spare him — I never do. But you might 
consider Miss Shirley." 

Miss Shirley, coloring a little but with her honest gaze 
turning from one to another inquiringly, assured us she 
didn't in the least wish to be spared, she wished only to be 
informed. 

But Grafton, the discussion having been broken up, gave 
her, and the others, information of another sort. "I've seen 
Mr. Dawson," he remarked to me. "He thinks it's a first 
rate idea, and he doubles your money." And, though I 
didn't particularly relish this, he explained that I had been 
contributing lately to his boys' club, or rather to one needy 
member of it, selected by him ; and that Dawson, when the 
matter was explained to him, had agreed to contribute to 
the same end. 

Este looked to me for further details, as indeed the two 
women did. "It's a way I thought of to pay Uncle John 
the money I owe him," I told them. "He provided for my 
education^-as much as I have — and since he wouldnH of 
course let me give him any money, when I began to get a 
little, I thought I would give it to some of Mr. Grafton's 
youngsters. And you see what comes of it — ^Uncle John 
doubles the fund,'* 
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•*0h, I think that's fine of you I" Becky exclaimed. 

*Too old fashioned! Too sentimental!" was the com- 
ment of Mrs. Redlander's brother. "You're only perpetuat- 
ing the system that makes them poor." He glared at his 
sister. "People may salve their conscience with money as 
well as with words." 

"And the quaint thing about him," she remarked cheerily, 
referring to her relative, "is that he doesn't believe a word 
he says. The real trouble with you, Arthur, is as Magruder 
once said of you, that you're suffering from moral indi- 
gestion. 

"Grafton ought to have said that," Este remarked. ^'It's 
what he thinks. But that's exactly the point I'm making 
with him. Morality is dinned into us from the cradle to the 
grave, when what we're dying for lack of is practical com- 
mon sense. We implore our young people to be virtuous, 
when we ought to teach them not to be fools. Look at 
Cadogan there. He has about asvmuch idea of virtue as a 
frog; what he's saving his soul by is by not being a fool — 
at least, not as much of a f oqI as he might." 

"Which is all very well, my dear, if it eases your mind," 
the lady responded. "But, before you go any farther afidd 
for your happy illustrations, it might be well to remember 
that we have with us a young woman who is quite likely to 
take you seriously — and it's of all the more importance be- 
cause Gidogan is very likely going home with her." 

There was nothing uncanny about her guessing that; 
though It was a point worth noting that she made sure I 
should do it. And I naturally got in touch with Robins 
without delay — for it was snowing heavily — on the subject 
of a conveyance. But as Este was irrepressible, poor 
Becky, when she finally left the room appeared, to put it 
mildly, rather bewildered. 

She was indeed so bewildered that she didn't grasp the 
idea that the taxicab standing at the door was waiting for 
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us. And as we seated ourselves and moved off, she turned 
to me and exclaimed: "Gracious, Peter! Can you afford 

it r 

I smiled. "Much oftener than i have the privilege of 
doing it." And I promptly inquired : "Did Mrs. Redlander 
tell you she had left me with Mrs. Armiger?" 

The young woman gave me a quick look "Oh, yes,* 
she explained it alL I never knew her to be so frank. She 

was Positively, I'm coming to like her. She leaves 

me now — you understand — quite alone." 

"I understand ; she's leaving us both alone." I naturally 
didn't add that she was just now making sure of our being 
alone together, and alone with a fund of information we 
couldn't well be expected not to discuss. "I'm interested, 
you know, to hear how she 'explained it all.' " 

"I'm not sure that I ought to tell you, though I dare say 
she supposed I would." 

It was on my tongue to reply that, if Mrs. Redlander 
wasn't any longer personally prying into us, this was per- 
hs^s only because she was relying upon each of us to do the 
prying for her. But I only said, to save Becky from her 
part of this vicarious task : "She told you, probably, that I 
was making love to Mrs. Armiger." 

"Oh 1" The girl's eyes widened ; but her assumption of a 
perfect right to know made her intimacy almost measure- 
less. "Were you making love to her !" Then, as I didn't 
immediately answer, she went on : "Mrs. Redlander doesn't 
know — as to you personally, I mean — whether you're still 

in love or not. But the way she tmsts you Honestly, 

Peter, it's positively beautiful !" 

I smiled grimly at the beauty of it. "She didn't though, 
I suppose, tell you all the things she trusts me for?^' 

"Yes, indeed — some of them. Mrs. Armiger is unhappy, 
you know. But I don't think I ought to talk about her/' 

I was silent for a moment ; then I indulged in the luxury 
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of 2( laugh and a little profanity. "Damn Mrs. Redlander !" 

Becky's glance sharpened, and she repeated my word 
with the quaintest effect imaginable. "Damn her? Pray, 
for what in particular ?" 

''For showing me^ I suppose, the measure in which I am 
making a fool of myself. Her brother began it, when I was 
a boy — ^began it, I may say, with a club — but she has taken 
over the task with the thoroughness that characterizes all 
her activities and that leaves poor Este simply nowhere." 

"Were you making a fool of yourself? She didn't think 
so. She said she was relying upon you to do for Mrs. Ar- 
miger something that no one else, at just this time, could 
possibly do. She spoke, indeed, as though she saw you 
standing between the young lady and something possibly 
quite awful.'* 

"If Mrs. Redlander saw anything that was possibly quite 
awful, I should know that I had found her, for the first 
time, deceiving herself. But she wasn't ; she was deceiving 
you. I don't want to talk about Mrs. Armiger any more 
than you do, but it's better to set you straight. The young 
lady feels the restraints of her life, she feels hedged in and 
bound around by them — it's a common experience — ^and she 
came over this afternoon in a spirit of revolt against them. 
But she Jiadn't the remotest idea of breaking any bonds, not 
the littlest one of them. You wouldn't be wrong if you 

said she was only out for a lark. And of course I 

Well, I can't take those little vacations from the sober side 
of life ; I have to face things ; I can't afford to go out for a 
lark." 

"Of course. And naturally Mrs. Redlander knew you 
wouldn't — ^that's the beauty of her trust in you. The sight 
of your sober honesty — it's the finest thing about you, teeter 
— is what she counted upon to influence your friend." 

I was beginning to weary of this. "Oh, I suppose I may 
as well tell you what Mrs. Redlander actually did count 
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upon ! She counted upon my seeing Mrs. Armiger as des- 
perately bent upon breaking through all bonds and freeing 
herself, in which case I should drop my silly reserve and 
show the young lady that, for me, love involved the whole 
of life, and couldn't be bought with anything less. After 
which — ^by the light of it, more or less — ^the unhappy young 
lady would see that what she had supposed was a vital feel- 
ing in herself was only an impulse. And I should see that 
I had gone to the trouble of digging up my dead and buried 
love only to learn once for all that there could never be a 
day of resurrection — ^positively never could be — for that 
particular vanished life.*' 

Miss Shirley sat with her hands in her muff, gazing 
straight before her, for a long time in silence. The car 
was moving slowly now in the crush of traffic on a business 
street, and the muffled' roar of it came to us in our little 
inclosure like the unbroken sound of a heavy surf. Nothing 
perhaps could so have emphasized the fact that we had 
been, decidedly, left alone together. But my companion had 
courage enough to go farther. "She is remarkable — Mrs. 
Redlander — and I'm not going to say, even yet, that I don't 
like her. For she is honest, Peter, back of it all, and she 

does mean it for the best ! And " She hesitated, but 

again her courage took her through. "When you say that 
Mrs. Redlander counted upon your seeing that, as you say, 
you had made a fool of yourself, you're mistaken. Be- 
cause" — she drew a quick breath, and brought it out — ^''you 
haven't. And if she really counted on an)rthing, she counted 
on my seeing that you hadn't." 

"And liking me all the better in consequence." I turned 
to her, and our eyes met. 

She withdrew a hand from her muff and laid it on my 
arm — poor, brave little Becky! — and said gravely; "Yes, 
She counted on my liking you all the better! But, all the 
same, I think she understands — ^understands, I mean, that 
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we have a — ^well, a working agreement, don't you know, a 
sort of compact to leave each other alone. She may not be 
really as deep as we think, but I like to imagine her as only 
trying, when the chance comes her way, to help us a little 
toward the thing we truly want, toward the freedom of a 
kind of friendship in which" — she smiled at me — ^''there 
isn't a bit of fear." 

"As to that " I scowled for a time at the mental 

image of myself. "It's your beautiful privilege as a woman 
*-as the kind of woman you are — to be without fear at the 
pass we've reached together. But if I'm without fear — 
without fear of hurting you, of imposing upon you, of out- 
raging the trust you place in me, and ending the friendship 
— ^in a word, if I'm not afraid of some day refusing to 
leave you alone, my absence of fear shows me up as simply 
a contemptible cadi" 

"My dear boy! It shows you, rather, as living with 
your buried love, and as liking me well enough not to mind 
my knowing it." 

I laughed again, frankly now at the image of myself 
which Mrs. Redlander had more or less helped to place be- 
fore me. "Your knowing it! Bless you, Becky! When 
have I ever minded your knowing everything? I'm only 
too highly honored that you should care. It's n^ knowing 
it that hurts." 

"Your knowing it?" 

"I was living with it of course, but I wasn't letting my- 
self think about it. I was making believed that I didn't 
know I was living with it. Dragging it out of the grave — 
having to drag it out and face it for the dead thing it is — 
is humiliating. Dwelling with a dead love, my dear girl, 
for a man is my idea of the height of folly. And I'm bound 
of course to give it up, cast it out of my life and set myself 
free." 
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"Oh, no !" she said quietly. "You will never do that. For 
one thing, I shall never let you." 

Her gravity was rather ominous. I turned and looked at 
her searchingly.- "You want our friendship, then, to serve 
me as a perpetual reminder that I'm what Este would truly 
call me, a sentimental fool !" 

"If you value his opinion more than you do mine, I don't 
in the least care what he would call you. But if my knowing 
that you love this woman is going to result in your ceasing 
to love her, then our friendship is over. It's my knowing 
you do love her that makes our friendship possible, on 
the basis we have established." 

"We can establish another." 

She shook her head with an air of determination that 
made aU further discussion futile, and answered me in a 
way that gave me the final measure of her beautiful courage. 
"Dear Peter! There can never be any other 1" 


XXVIII 

AS my profyssional work increased and my place in the 
local political world became better established I nat- 
urally kept in touch with many phases of the business life 
of the town. And when Jim Pike one day approached me 
on the subject of old John Blossom's Cooperative Store, 
though I hadn't the information he wanted, I was not sur- 
prised at his questions. I was twenty-five now, rather a 
sober, rather an old-fashioned, young man, with a position — 
and I suppose I may fairly say with a practical knowledge — 
much in advance of my years. 

The Cooperative Store, under Troxell's management, ap- 
peared to Be hugely successful ; yet the fact that stock in it 
was still being pressed upon certain investors — while its 
savings department was eagerly accepting the deposits of 
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hundreds of ignorant people attracted by the high rate of 
interest — was a fact that, as I told Pike, certainly looked 
queer. I had advised Mrs. Piatt and Manson, my old 
teacher, to withdraw their money and put it in a bank ; and 
Mrs. Piatt, I knew, had done so. 

"I've got twenty thousand tied up in their stock," Pike 
informed me. **And Troxell's after me to put in ten thou- 
sand more.'* 

"What does Blossom say?" 

We were talking at a table in the large room behind the 
bar at the Palace Hotel, and the proprietor, at this question, 
leaned over and fixed me with his small, pale-blue eyes. 
"That's one thing makes me leary. The old man's getting 
batty. I wish you'd look at him, and tell me what you 
think." 

He pressed the request to the point of inviting me to 
dinner— old John was living upstairs with them now — and 
I accepted. "But if his mind is really failing, you ought 
to have a doctor examine him. I never heard that Troxell 
wasn't square enough in money matters; but if Blossom 
can't look after his own affairs, somebody ought to do it 
for him." 

"Sure, but we aren't sure he t:an't. He goes down to the 

store every day, and the women You know how women 

are. They go to pieces the minute anybody says he isn't all 
there. So I've let the thing kind of drift along, to spare 
them. But if you was to drop 'em a word — they'd take it 
from you, you know — ^and I've got to do something before 
long. I got too damn much money in there to take any 
chances, and, just between you and I, I wouldn't trust 
Troxell around the block." 

I secured a postponement of the dinner until Sunday, 
and urged Pike not to announce my coming long enough in 
advance to permit his wife to make any elaborate prepara- 
tion for it ; but he, as a married man, knew better than to 
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do that. So for the second time I was the guest of honor 
at a feast prepared by Mrs. Pike. She appeared to stand a 
little in awe of me now, poor, timid soul! Yet she and 
Miss Blossom, who was stouter than ever, clung to me with 
an even more helpless effect than before. They seemed to 
feel that I alone could save old John from some malign fate 
involving the law and an insane asylum; and though I ate 
heartily and was as cheerful as possible, I never looked at 
them without finding their eyes fastened upon me^ with a 
kind of wistful helplessness that reminded me of something 
I could not recall until I finally identified it as suggesting 
the look with which, long ages ago, Ethel Pike had touched 
the chivalry of my youthful heart. 

Old John Blossom had sadly changed. He was quite 
broken; and I suppose they must all have realized it and 
have allowed their aflfection — ^the women, that is — ^to blind 
them to the truth. He could not remember me, which 
wasn't perhaps to be wondered at; but he couldn't, as a 
matter of fact, remember an)rthing. 

I engaged him in talk — or tried to — ^about Troxell. A 
frown gathered on his face, the futile puckering one sees on 
the face of a baby. **Oh, yes — ^yes — ^Troxell does — he does 
very well." The old man spoke with a deliberation that 
was painful. "I had a — had a talk — ^with him — ^yesterday. 

I said " Here he paused to fix his vague eyes upon his 

plate; and, seeing food there, proceeded to resume his 
dinner. 

"Yes, Uncle," Miss Blossom remarked almost tearfully. 
"What did you say to him ?" 

He raised his head slowly and surveyed her. "Now, 
Cora — we won't — ^we won't have a — scene." 

You were speaking of Troxell," I reminded him. 
Eh? Yes, he does — ^very well." 

The old man's speech had always been slow, but now 
apparently he hadn't sufficient vitality left to drive his 
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mental machinery even at the pace he had formerly shown. 
I told Pike^ after dinner, when Blossom had retired to his 
room, that he had better have him declared incompetent. 

The women had left the dinner table uncleared and had 
followed us into the room where the old phonograph still 
remained, with dust on the cover, as though it had never 
been played but once since it was brought home as a sur- 
pise for Ethel when she should return from Philadelphia. 
They looked at me piteously, and Miss Blossom, who per- 
spired freely, used her handkerchief on her eyes as well as 
her forehead. 

"It's a very simple proceeding," I assured them. *Tt 
won't trouble him, just a brief examination by the doctors. 
The Sheriff calls a jury and hears the evidence. Mr. Blos- 
som won't have to be there, necessarily. And the Co- 
operative Store is a heavy advertiser, and I think we can 
keep it out of the papers." 

"He won't have to be " Mrs. Pike gazed at me tear- 
fully, "He won't have to be-^hut up?" 

"Bless you, no. He can go right on living here just as he 
does now." 

But Miss Blossom, dabbing her eyes, exclaimed : "But if 
he can't go down to the store, it'll — ^itll break his heart." 

I reassured them, and they presently went back to the 
kitchen, while Pike and I, lighting cigars, discussed the 
steps necessary to his having himself appointed to look after 
the old man's interests. He rose presently, when the door- 
bell rang, and went out into the hall ; and a moment later I 
glanced up with a start to see him ushering in the. manager 
of the Cooperative Store. 

In recent years I had often met Troxell ; I thought that I 
knew him, in some ways, pretty thoroughly. I had never 
remained long when he appeared at Mrs. Redlander's or 
elsewhere, and of the social graces that undoubtedly adorned 
his cowardly nature I had slight experience. But he still 
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appeared occasionally in politics, and I had never gone 
out of my way to avoid him. He and I indeed had spoken 
once from the same platform, when Unde John Dawson 
was mustering all his strength to elect Armiger District 
Attorney, three years before this. And I had come to be- 
lieve that he was at least incapable of entering the home of 
the man whose daughter's life he had sacrificed. 

I guessed indeed from his air of chagrin at encountering 
me there that his coming now wasn't so much a measure of 
his callousness as an indication of his pressing desire to get 
Pike to put more money into the Cooperative Store. And I 
greeted him, for reasons of my own, with a shade more of 
cordiality than I commonly showed him. I still retained 
one boyish scruple; I would never shake hands with the 
man, but he of course had never noticed that. 

"We were just talking about you," I remarked, as Pike 
handed him a cigar. "I've been picking you for the next 
Mayor of Colchester." 

"Oh, tut, tut !" Troxell extinguished the match by waving 
it in the air, and then at his leisure made an expansive ges- 
ture of dissent. The saloon-keeper meanwhile stared at 
me with his little blue eyes, trying evidently to see what I 
was driving at, for I knew as well as anybody what Daw- 
son's plans were for the fall can^aign. "I'm entirely out 
of politics — too busy, altogether too busy to think of it. 
Armiger is the man. At any rate, he's the man Porter 
Marshall wants. And I don't see any objection to him, for 
my part. He's made a good District Attorney." 

Jim Pike ventured the opinion that Armiger, in the Dis- 
trict Attorney's office, hadn't set the river on fire. 

Troxell gave him a patronizing smile. "He's not ex- 
pected to. But it's been good experience for him. It's 
brought him in touch with the people, too, and taught him 
something about politics. And a term as Mayor will teach 
him more, and give him prestige besides." 
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*'But you're the logical man for that," I insisted. *'You 
would represent local conditions here better than Armiger 
would. What this town really stands for in politics you 
stand for in life, if you don't mind my saying so." He 
didn't mind, though his plump white hand put from him the 
truthful words I had uttered. "You're as representative in 
your way as Porter Marshall is in his, and I wonder he 
doesn't back you for it." 

He obviously surveyed his own image with an air of 
courtly complacence, and shook his head with a smile of 
assumed modesty. "Unde Porter knows I wouldn't take it, 
for one thing. Besides, I fancy he's fitting Armiger for 
higher things. He's never mentioned it, but I think he'd 
like to see his granddaughter, before he dies, in the Gover- 
nor's Mansion." 

"Armiger!" Pike exploded. "Hell!" 

"Oh, Armiger's a good fellow, a thorough gentleman. 
And you can't tell what a man has in him until he's been 
tested. But personally my connections with Marshall now 

are all on the business side. And that reminds me " 

He hesitated, looking from Pike to me. 

And I answered him. "Jim says you've got some stock 
in the Cooperative Store to dispose of. I might take same 
of that myself. It's worth looking into, anyway. What kind 
of a statement do you put out ?" 

Troxell spent half an hour showing us the financial condi- 
tion of the concern he was managing; and, though I put my 
questions to him with an air of guileless ignorance that left 
his suspicions undisturbed, Pike readily caught my drift. 
And, after the man had gone, with our promise to look into 
the matter farther, my host turned to me and shook his 
head. 

"I didn't want to frighten him," I explained. "But I'll 
make out the papers in the morning, and you come over. 
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The sooner you're authorized to look after Blossom's in- 
terest in there the better," 

"But, damn it ! I've got twenty thousand of their stock 
now !" 

"Yes, but if you go to investigating them as a stockholder, 
Troxell will hold you up. You can't get a look in without 
raising a row that will start a run on their savings depart- 
ment. But you can act for Blossom — or I can as your at- 
torney — ^without alarming anybody. And, so far as we can 
tell, the concern may be as solvent as the Guaranty Trust 
Company." 

Pike towered above me, and I saw his great fingers work 
nervously, and he looked at me with something of the confi- 
dence he had expressed when he appealed to my honesty in 
regai;d to his daughter. Next to his daughter indeed the 
dearest thing in his life had always been money. "You're 
one man in Colchester, by God, Peter, that I trust. Now, 
you tell me your honest opinion. Do you think that concern 
is safe, as it stands today?" 

I assured him of course that only an inspection of the 
books could give a definite answer to his question. "But 
Troxell certainly wouldn't be coming to you for money if 
he could get it from Porter Marshall, and it's a cinch that 
Marshall, even for his own beloved nephew, isn't putting 
any more cash into that enterprise. And Troxell didn't 
show me how they can pay four and a half per cent on their 
savings accounts when they're hustling to get capital to 
keep the concern going." 
'But what's your opinion?" 

1 haven't any definite opinion, because I haven't facts 
enough to form one. But I've got a big, healthy doubt about 
the business, Jim, and personally I shouldn't put a penny 
into it until I had acted as Blossom's representative and 
put an expert on the books." 

Pike brought his big fist down on the table with a bang. 
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''That settles it!" he exclaimed, with a long train of pro- 
fanity. "I'm going down there to-morrow and clean 
house !" 

"Nol" I said. **You aren't going to do anything of the 
sort !" 

He stuck his fist in my face, and his little eyes glared at 
me like the blazing eyes of some maddened animal. He 
was lost to every consideration of caution. "Let 'em start 
a run on the savings department ! Let the Guaranty Trust 
foreclose its mortgage! What do I care! I want my 
money, damn 'em ! And I'm going to get it." 

Argument was wasted on him. And, though I wasted a 
good deal of it, there was nothing for me to do, next day, 
except to make application for a commission to examine 
poor old John Blossom, and to hope that Pike would not 
shake down the rotten foundations of the big concern in 
which he had invested. 

He came to my office Monday night, raging still, and told 
me he had been to Troxell and had been refused any infor- 
mation, and, forcing his way in to Porter Marshall, had 
demanded his money of him, with the result that I might 
have anticipated. Next day rumors and whispers were going 
about Colchester that the Cooperative Store was to be closed, 
and that the depositors, to say nothing of the hundreds of 
investors in the stock, would get nothing. 

We rushed through the proceedings necessary to au- 
thorize Pike to act as committee for Blossom. But while 
we were about it the Guaranty Trust Company began a 
foreclosure action. And a few days later, when Pike came 
over to authorize me to act for him on behalf of old John, 
Blodgett stuck his head in the door and nodded at me. 

"Well, it's come I" I said ;o Pike. "And I shouldn't be 
surprised if your Indian war dance was the last straw that 
broke the camel's back." 

He ran his tongue over his dry lips and his eyes roamed 
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from Blodgett in the open doorway to me and back again. 
"What's come? D'you mean that What is it?" 

Blodgett answered him. "The Guaranty Trust Company 
has started involuntary bankruptcy proceedings." 

Old Jim's freckled face turned white. "Biinkruptcy! 
With my money in there !" 

He stared at me and his jaw dropped, and with a kind of 
gasp he collapsed into the nearest chair, and sat there as 
though utterly crushed. I had been right when I told Ma- 
gruder that the man could never have withstood the news 
of his daughter's misfortune. I had saved him at least from 
that, but I could not save him from this. He looked now, 
as I had told Mack I could fancy him, as though a wall 
had fallen on him. "My God !" he whispered. "Bankrupt ! 
My money! Gone!" 


XXIX 

WHILE the town, during the next few weeks, was in an 
uproar over the failure of the Cooperative Store and 
while depositors and small stock holders were vainly de- 
manding their money, Dawson and old Porter Marshall, 
through the organization they controDed, were working to 
save the wreck. Davidson, the office manager for Dawson 
and French under whom I had once worked, was named as 
receiver; and with Fisher, who had been manager of the 
Cooperative Company before Troxell's advent, Davidson 
kept the store open, though the savings department was 
closed. Young Lin Hawkins, who was taking the place 
with Marshall which Este had once held, sought to get the 
job of going over the company's books ; but Dawson wisely 
held that the public clamor wouldn't quite admit of this. 
There was some discussion, in the inner circles, over the 
question of naming an attorney for the receiver. Armiger, 
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being still in the District Attorney's office, and already 
talked of for Mayor, was temporarily out of the firm of 
Gine, Cook and Armiger; but old Porter Marshall could see 
no reason why Davidson shouldn't select some other mem- 
ber of the firm as his legal advisor. But Dawson better 
measured the storm of popular indignation, and put me 
forward for the position. 

I didn't particularly want it, and talked the matter over 
with Este and Magruder. Este thought it would be good 
experience for me — ^at which I smiled — and said, what was 
true enough, that it would enable me to look after the 
interests of Jim Pike and Blosi^om, to say nothing of poor 
Miss Blqisom and the many others who had lost their 
savings. 

Mack remarked shrewdly : "If Uncle John wants you in 
there, it's a chance at any rate to make him some return 
for favors received." 

And it was that motive which really decided me. 

I selected the firm of expert accountants to go over the 
books ; and, Davidson being out of the office one day, after 
the two young fellows had been at work less than a week, 
one of them came to me with the information that there 
appeared to be a shortage. He couldn't say yet how large 
it was, but it would certainly run into several thousand 
dollars. 

We were in the office where old John had once held 
forth and where I had been busy for several days looking 
into papers and documents which cast a curious light upon 
the methods of Troxell's management. I looked at the 
accountant's figures, and went through a mass of papers on 
the desk until I found a book of blank promissory notes. 
I had noticed it before, and had puzzled over the marpnal 
notes which purported to indicate the use made of three 
of the blanks, for only three of them had been used. 

** According to this," I said, "Blossom borrowed at dif- 
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ferent times for his personal account, a total of a hundred 
and ten thousand dollars." 

The young accountant, a keen, red-headed chap named 
Littig, whistled softly. "Borrowed it of the firm?" 
"Borrowed it of Troxell." 

Littig sat down and stared at me. "And the shortage on 
the books means that Troxell was paying himself back?" 

I did not answer him. Something was stirring in me, 
something that had slept since the night when, as a wild 
youngster,"! had gone forth with my old second-hand re- 
volver to lie in wait for this man. The notes meant noth- 
ing save a clumsy after-thought of Troxell's ; he counted on 
the fact that poor old John Blossom could not give evidence 
against him; and, if the worst came, he would probably 
produce those notes as proof of an agreement by which he 
was to pay himself from the firm's money and have no 
record of \it made on the books. What he thought he could 
gain by this I didn't know, though as a lawyer he well 
knew the infinite possibilities of befuddling the average jury. 
But nothing was of less importance than the defense 
Troxell might present. The important fact was that he 
had been stealing money from the concern, and that I had it 
in my power to prove it. 

I smoked on this knowledge for a time, told Littig to go 
back and finish his work and to keep still about what he had 
discovered; and I called in the bookkeeper and examined 
him to verify my conclusions. Before the week was over 
we had it pretty well established that Troxell had taken 
ninety thousand dollars during his connection with the firm. 
And I laid the evidence before Davidson and told him I 
was going to Armiger and have Troxell indicted. 

"Better go slow," he advised me. "Marshall will make it 
up. 

"Yes, and Marshall will take what's coming to him under 
bis mortgage, and leave half the people in Colchester to 
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sweat for their money. I've sent a statement of the short- 
age to the papers — ^without naming Troxell — and if you 
think this thing can be hushed up now, you've a mighty poor 
knowledge of the temper of public opinion in this town." 

Davidson said he thought I had made a mistake. "No 
use in being hasty/' he remarked. 

"Hasty !" I smiled at the years during which, as I now 
realized, I had been unconsciously waiting for such an 
opportunity as this. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and in effect washed his 
hands of the matter ; and I took my proofs and waited on 
Armiger in the District Attorney's office. 

Armiger met me with his usual urbanity, expressed some 
natural incredulity and said he would look into the matter at 
once. I called on him a few days later, offered him my 
assistance, and discovered to my surprise that he didn't 
intend to do anything. It took courage of a sort to refuse 
action in the face of the public clamor which had been 
aroused; but I knew that Armiger had consulted with old 
Porter Marshall, and perhaps with Dawson, and that, for 
the few months that remained of his term, he would do 
nothing. 

I went from the District Attorney's office for a walk out 
Charles Street. It was late in the summer, and Mrs. Red- 
lander and most of the other residents were back from what 
they fondly called their vacations. My mind was made up, 
but I stopped for a cup of tea before the old marble fire- 
place in that lady's morning room, and listened idly while 
she admonished me that I had been doing a wrong to Mrs. 
Armiger. 

"Your friendship, you know, isn't helping her — I can see 
that it isn't — ^and that can only mean that you've not been 
quite honest with her-. The great danger for both of you, 
tfie lady went on, "is the fact that you're far too romantic. 

I came out of my abstraction at this, rose and placed my 
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cup on the little table beside her open window. "I suppose 
you are right. Mack was wiser, wasn't he, not to make 
friendship a substitute for anything else?" 

Mrs. Redlander stared at me. '*What are you going to 
do now ? I don't like your look.'* 

"I'm going to call on Mrs. Armiger." 

"And tell her the truth — ^that you're still in love with her? 
I didn't mean that." 

"I iwobably shan't tell her anything except what I started 
out to tell her when^I stopped here just now." 

"Ah ! I knew you were up to something desperate; But 
I don't all the same fully trust you. What is it you are 
going there for?" 

"I think/' I remarked as I gave her my hand, "that I 
should like above all in my present mood to hear Mrs. 
Armiger sing." 

Mrs. Redlander's mouth opened but she said nothing, and 
for the first time in my experience of that indomitable old 
woman I saw in her face an expression of fear. I smiled 
at it a little grimly ; but many things were falling away from 
me now, gentleness and pity perhaps among the rest, and 
I turned away without a word that might relieve her appre- 
hension. 

Mrs, Armiger, after a half hour's chat, when I asked her 
to sing, looked at me for an instant with almost as much 
fear as I had seen in the face of my old friend. She went 
at once, however, to the piano and, seating herself, asked 
what of the few things she still pretended to sing would 
most interest me. I told her I wanted the aria from Han- 
del's "Theodora." She shrugged her shoulders dubiously, 
but with an air of being somehow under compulsion she 
gave me the song I had first heard her sing on the night 
when I blundered into her little musical gathering to which I 
had not been asked. 
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I tfianked her and rose to go. "Mrs. Redlander thinks I 
haven't been honest with you/' I remarked. "And she is 
right. I've not been, anyway, this afternoon. I came here 
to say good-by. And it would have been more honest, 
wouldn't it, to have told you at first? But if I haven't 
been, it's because I wanted our friendship to end without 
the futility of explanations — ^to end, that is, with the least 
avoidable pain for you." 

She had risen from the bench before the piano, and she 
stood looking at me intently with that old time expression 
as though she saw in me something she recognized though 
she had never seen it before. There was also, of course, a 
question in her eyes ; and, as she did not speak, I answered 
this. 

"I am going to do something that will make it impossible 
for you to receive me in your home, since it's your hus- 
band's as well, and above all since it's your grandfather's/* 

I thought that sufficient, and held out my hand; but she 
ignored it. 

"What are you going to do — to my husband — ^and my 
grandfather?" 

"Surely you can trust me, after all we've shared to- 
gether, without my explaining ! And I can't in fairness ask 
you to keep a secret from Armiger." 

She shrugged her shoulders. "All my life — my real 
life — is a secret to him." She took a step toward me, and 
her eyes held me with a new intensity. "It's his life, rather, 
that you want to keep from me. But you're much mistaken 
if you think I don't pretty thoroughly understand it." Her . 
slender figure stiffened a little. "What is it? Are you 
afraid !" 

I was silent a moment. Then I told her that I had 
decided to announce my candidacy for the office of District 
Attorney. "I think I may have to run against Armiger." 

"Oh, no I He's to be Mayor. Grandfather has decided 
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upon it. But you must see that this doesn't explain any- 
thing/' 

"I don't think he will try to be Mayor. I think he will - 
have to give it up and fight for a second term." 

"You're going to make him ?" 

"I am going to attack him— and your grandfather — attack 
them personally, in a way that will make it impossible for 
you, on a basis of regard for either of them, ever to receive 
me here, ever really to acknowledge me as a friend. So in 
simple fairness I have come to end our friendship." 

"Very well." Her face was cold; and she made a little 
gesture as though the friendship she cast aside was some 
worthless thing. "Now tell me the ground for your attack." 

I assured her it would all come out in a few days. "I can't 
decently make my first attack upon a man through his 
wife." 

"Is this a time for either of us to play with our silly 
pride ! As we stand now I am as little his wife as I am — 
your friend." I did not immediately reply, and with a 
sudden burst of feeling she exclaimed : "You cannot fling 
me away now as you did once, because now — I am in deadly 
earnest." 

I smiled a little at her vehemence, and looked at her for 
the first time with that amusing sense I had often expe- 
rienced with other young women of being myself tre- 
mendously old. "Armiger," I explained, "hasn't as yet done 
anything. But I've talked with Este, and talked for that 
matter quite enough with Armiger himself to foresee what 
he will do. There is a criminal here who ought to go to the 
penitentiary. I intend to see that he does go there. He is 
being shielded — and I happen to know that he is going to 
be defended — by the wealth and the power of the men who 
for years have controlled the affairs of this town. And the 
man who now occupies the office of District Attorney is 
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going to refuse to prosecute him. That's the substance of 
the attack that I foresee myself obliged to make." 

She clasped her hands and uttered a little gasp. "Howard 
Troxellf" It plainly shocked her. "That store — I saw the 
statement you made in the papers — ^and he was the one!" 

She might think, I went on, that I was looking too far 
ahead, and was raising more obstacles than might actually 
exist ; but I assured her I saw it all only too clearly. "It's 
bound to resolve itself, before the campaign is ended, into 
an attack upon the wealth and the privil^e of this com- 
munity. And that means, for a certainty, that I shall be 
cast out as a social outlaw, a dangerous demagogue. No 
quarter will be given or asked in this fight. Even John 
Dawson, I expect, will be against me. You see, I think, 
where I stand." 

Mrs. Armiger's eyes were alight with an admiration that 
rather startled me. "I knew you hated him. I saw it once 
in your face. And Mrs. Redlander told me she herself 
felt it to be such a serious thing with you that she never 
would mention it — ^her brother advised her not to. And 
now" — the young woman dropped her hands, and by her 
gesture seemed to put away all reserve — "you are going to 
stake your position here and everything you have in order 
\o reach him!" 

"Everything." And I added: "You can see now more 
clearly the barrier that has always parted us. For this was 
always, I think, in the background of my mind." 

She smiled at me. "It doesn't part us. I have always 
known there was something there — something dominant and 
fearless. I loved that in you from the first. It fascinated 
me — frightened me, too — ^though I could not understand it. 
For I felt that if it ever awoke, whatever it was, it would 
make me less than nothing, beat down my pride and crush 
my spirit — and — and I fdt — ^always — ^that I should love to 
be so treated !" 
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I stared at her. 'Tor God's sake, what are you' doing f 
Do you think you can play again with my old dead love 
for you!" 

She smiled up into my face, and I saw in her eyes that 
mingled happiness and pain which I myself had once expe- 
rienced on her behalf. She stood there before me in the 
beauty of complete surrender. And the time had been — ^as 
she kiiew quite as well as I did — ^when, in the presence of 
such a vision, I should have taken her in my arms and 
have swept her away upon a current of passion that she 
would no longer have had even the desire to resist. I 
looked at her now only with a kind of pity. And though I 
was doubtless deceived by my own feeling, mry only con- 
scious emotion, as I took her upturned face between my 
hands and gently kissed her, was a feeling of almost paternal 
sympathy and regret. 

But my kiss was more than she could bear, and with 
a sob she buried her face on my shoulder and dung to me 
with an intensity that left me — with whatever of remorse 
for my sentimental blunder in coming there — in no possible 
doubt that my love was dead. The passion and devotion 
I had bestowed upon her seemed now literally swallowed up 
in a deeper passion which already had hardened me for 
the fight that awaited me before I could stand face to face 
with the man I had otice tried to kill. 

I held her gently in my arms for a time; and, when she 
was more herself, I sat beside her, and, while she idly 
played with my hand, I made her see anew that all my 
life was involved in the purpose I had set before me.^\"It is 
just as I told you once — I can never share your life, llot 
even now as a friend, and you can never abandon it." 

"You care for nothing in the world so much as you do 
for the chance to strike down this man that you hate." 

"I care now — since I must be honest with you — ^for 
nothing else in the world." 
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"And for me, in the face of this, for my pride, my life, 
my — love for you, if it is love — ^you care nothing, less than 
nothing!" 

I would not assent to this; and I looked at her, puzzled 
by her desire that I should, and regretting keenly the posi- 
tion in which I had placed her. But she had no regret. 
She smiled at me ; smiled rather perhaps at her own ecstatic 
vision of the strength she had secretly craved and had found 
in me at last too late. She denied me — ^tried at least to deny 
me — ^the right to condemn myself; she wanted me, oddly 
enough, to be indifferent, since nothing could more impres- 
sively show me as stripped for my great undertaking. I 
could not, seemingly, for her suddenly opened eyes, be too 
hard or too brutally cold, for it only measured the strength 
that had won her love. It was enough for her, beaten 
about by her own unrest, to look into my heart and to see 
there a courage she could not hope to achieve. She lived 
for the moment in my aroused and indomitable will. But 
we had met to say farewell, and I could not leave her with- 
out bringing her back to the real world in which her own 
life must be lived. I reminded her again that I was going 
to attack that little local world in which she moved, and 
was going to strike at the honor of one she loved. 

She took my hand in both her own. "Strike hard 1" she 
whispered. 

Perplexed, I frowned into her face which was lighted 
now with a shy smile and the rosy glow of a love that once 
I might have given my life to see there. "I shall be strik- 
ing at you as well," I warned her. "You will never give 
up that world you live in." 

This at last aroused her; she pressed my hand with 
sudden firmness. "Would you take me, if I came?" 

My reproachful eyes assured her that she could trust me 
at least not to fail her in such an event /'But, my dear 
girl, you won't— you can't do itT* 
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"Why can't I? It's a thing people do. And I'm— I'm 
not afraid." 

"I don't know exactly why. It's just because you're a 
woman, I suppose^ and there's something, the ultimate 
thing, that you can't give unless it is asked for. There's 
nothing you wouldn't yield to me now if I asked for it, 
but there is nothing now — ^you want me to be honest, don't 
you ? — ^there is nothing that I can ask for." 

She bowed her head and sat for a moment gazing at my 
hand which she still held in her own; at last, with a long 
breath, she released it and looked up. "I have come to 
you too late?" 

"You come to me," I answered, with a return to my old 
youthful slowness of speech, "at a time when I have closed 
my heart — or so it seems to me — ^against every impulse, 
every feeling, that can swerve me from the purpose I 
intend to achieve. My life is bound up in this purpose. I 
can't tell you why. I don't fully understand it myself. But 
I do understand that if I stooped to show you even the 
pity that the meanest of men must feel for you I should 
inevitably go from pity for you to some consideration at 
least for the old man whose life depends upon your loyalty 
and trust, and I must show him none. I wish I could make 
you uiyierstand this." 

She understood it only too completely. "I should, if I 
came to you, inevitably rob you of this strength ; it would 
somehow divide your will and weaken your purpose." 

"Yes," I answered, rising at last. And as she stood before 
me, I added: "You see in me more than I really possess. 
For, back of all else in me now, there is nothing but a hatred 
that has been eating out my heart for years. In the presence 
of such a life as yours, it seems mean and ignoble. But it 

holds me, and nothing — ^nothing in the world !" I broke 

off, with a little gesture of appeal for her further under- 
standing. 
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She took up my words. "Nothing can move you! No, 
and nothing shall I" She drew herself up and looked at me 
with a kind of pride I had never seen in her. 'There is one 
thing at least that I can give you. Go I Go, in your own 
unhampered strength ! And think of me, if you ever do, as 
proud of the privilege of giving you up.** 

I had taken her hand; and, moved somehow by my old 
reverence for the beauty I had loved in her, I raised her 
hand and bent and kbsed it. 


XXX 

1HAD a talk with John Dawson three weeks after my 
farewell with Mrs. Armiger; but in the interval many 
things had happened. I had gone first of all to Este with 
a statement that Troxell was the man charged with looting 
old John Blossom's store. 

The publisher of the Times hesitated to use this im- 
portant piece of news. He was in his office on the ground 
floor; and in the course of dictating correspondence to a 
stenographer who left him as I entered he had slipped down 
into his chair until his head was nearly on a level with the 
flat desk at his side. He was smoking; and when I had 
read him my statement, he continued to smoke for a con- 
siderable time in silence. 

I was surprised, when he finally spoke, to see him go 
at once to the heart of my own motive. "You'll strike at 
him, but you'll miss him. Have you counted 6n that ?*' 

"I've counted," I answered, "on not missing him." 

He swore at me impatiently. "Can't you see where it 
leaves you if they get him off ? I don't speak of your pros- 
pects as a lawyer here in this town, though they'll be dead 
enough. But you're pulling out all your silly old rcMnanti- 
cism, you're cultivating your old sentimental hatred. And, 
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besides what Marshall himself can make you pay, this man 
Troxell isn't worth hating — ^nobody is, after eight years. 
You're making a fool of yourself, Cadogan." 

I smiled at him. "You beat me up once and did me a 
world of good, but your cane's broken now. Have you 
seen Jim Pike lately?" 

When he had cleared his mind with a burst of profanity 
he exclaimed: ''Pike bellows around like a bull calf! 
You'd think he was going to the poor house. He has money 
enough." 

"Yes," I answered gravely. "But he hasn't any daughter." 

Este sprang out of his chair and towered above me. "Do 

you mean to tell me, after all these years !" Speech 

failed him; even profanity was inadequate to express his 
wrath. Finally, he went back and sat on the edge of his desk 
and glared at me with his great bulging eyes, and remarked 
contemptuously : "And I used to be proud of you, Cadogan ! 
I honestly was. And you turn out to be nothing but a senti- 
mental fool! Can't you see that you're sacrificing every 
Intimate interest you have here, can't you see " 

I rose and stood before him, and for the first time I 
turned upon him the contempt he had long visited upon me. 
"You're nothing but a big bluff 1" I said. "And I haven't 
lost every legitimate interest I have here, because I haven't 
lost your interest." He opened his mouth, but it was only 
to gasp; and he waved his long arms in a gesture of im- 
potent denial. "You're a fool to care as you do for my 
success here, but I can't help that, and probably you can't. 
You'd like nothing better than to see me get Troxell, but 
you're scared stiff for fear I am going to fail. Well !" I 
rapped him on the chest with the back of my hand. "I'm 
not going to fail." 

And I flung down my little typewritten statement on the 
desk, and walked out. 

And sure enough, the Times next morning published my 
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accusation in a column artick under the biggest head that 
Purnell could put over it. 

Thus publicly challenged, Armiger came out with an 
interview in which he explained that he was disqualified 
for acting against Troxell because the man was a relative 
of his wife. I countered with an attempt to get the Gov- 
ernor to name a special District Attorney to handle the case ; 
and jt was not until I knew that Marshall's influence at the 
State Capitol had definitely blocked this move that I went 
to see Dawson. 

Uncle John began with his usual formula which consisted 
in pushing a box of cigars across the desk, and he watched 
me with his impenetrable eyes while I took one and 
lighted it. 

"I suppose you know what I've come for," I remarked 
with a smile. '1 want the nomination for District 1 
Attorney." 

He rolled his unlighted cigar about between his lips, and 
presently his deep voice rumbled forth : "What makes you 
think IVe got anything to say about it?" 

"Do you mean by that," I inquired, "that you're turning 
me down?" 

We looked into each other's eyes for a moment; and I 
saw that he was measuring me, and instinctively smiled at 
the prospect of combat. His face darkened, but he didn't 
pretend again that he couldn't control the nomination. 

"Armiger can't quit under fire," he said. "He wants to 
run for a second term, and we've got to let him." 

I crossed a leg over my knee and smoked for a time in 
silence. He told me that the public agitation over the 
failure of the Cooperative Company would blow over; it 
was only necessary for the organization to put a strong 
ticket in the field, to dig in and work a little harder. He 
added that they ought to have a live, wide-awake young 
man for Corporation Counsel. I listened idly; and, when 
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he had ceased, after making known to me, in sufficiently 
plain terms, that I might have that office, I still sat without 
speaking. 

At last he took the cigar out of his mouth, put a hairy 
fist on the desk and leaned toward me. "Well!" he de- 
manded. ' 

"I owe you for about everything I have," I began. "I've 
counted you, for years,' as my best friend. And I've given 
you, always, the best there was in me. I'm going to 
give you the best there is in me now. And I tell you, as 
the most loyal friend you have in this town, that you're 
making a mistake." He listened attentively, with an expres- 
sion that indicated nothing whatever of any affect my words 
might have upon him. "I'm in closer touch with some sides 
of life here than you are. And I tell you that, as a mere 
cold-blooded business proposition, you're taking the losing 
side." 

"I'm glad you're not talking any mealy-mouthed morality, 
anyway. You wouldn't touch Troxell, and you know it, if 
you didn't have a private grievance." 

I weighed this a moment "You're mistaken," I said. 
"As attorney for the receiver, I would. As District 
Attorney, even with Marshall and you against me, I would. 
And you know I would. And it isn't now because I'm a 
damned bit afraid of what you can do to me that I've come 
to you. It's because I've always been straight with you. 
It's because I owe you more than I can ever repay you — 
because you've been my friend. You know me better than 
to believe a thing like that." 

He put his cigar back in his mouth and clasped his great 
hands on the desk in front of him. "You're making a mis- 
take, Cadogan. But I like the way you're going about it. 
Only, I don't want any of that talk about friendship. That's 
cant. I never asked you for anything. All I ever wanted 
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of y€m was honesty. That's all I want now. How far are 
you going ?" 

"Fm going after the nomination for District Attorney. 
H you beat me in the primaries, Fm going to run as an 
independent candidate. I'm going to show up Armiger, and 
Fm going to show up Porter Marshall, and if you attack 
me — Fm going to open up on the organization." 

He rolled his cigar about for a moment. "Well," he said, 
with more regret than anger in his tone, "I guess this ends 
it, boy." 

I rose and looked down at him for a moment. I wanted 
to tell him how sorry I was to part from him in this fashion ; 
but an expression of regret addressed to that stolid figure 
seemed as out of place as a caress to some great, thick- 
skinned river-horse. "There's no other way," I answered. 
And with that I left him. 

It was a certainty that I should be defeated in the pri- 
maries, but I knew the value of making a strong fight 
from the first. Jim Pike could give me two wards, and I 
was sure of the Thirteenth, for Haxworth had been a heavy 
loser by the failure and Gresham Doty was as loyal now as 
an old dog. And in at least three other wards I knew I 
could get strength enough, with the aid of Republican 
votes — which the primary laws hadn't then made impos- 
sible — to win against Armiger, regardless of Marshall's 
money. 

But the first thing of course was to see Este, and I did it 
without delay. Before I got to him, however, I had an 
encounter with young Lin Hawkins. He was down at 
Pike's saloon, as merry as a boy, buying drinks for every 
one he knew and cannily taking cigars himself. He thrust 
a handful of these upon me. I stared at him. 

"It's a giri !" he said cheerily. "Eight pounds ! What's 
the matter with that !" 

I congratulated him on the birth of a daughter, and 
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solemnly lighted a cigar in her honor after the amusing 
custcxn of the country; and his cheerful patter threw me 
off my guard until he had drawn me aside and had sounded 
quite another note. 

**What's the reason you're going after Troxell so hard?" 
he inquired, lowering his voice. "Don't you suppose old 
Porter Marshall would make up that shortage?" 

I looked at him narrowly. "Go on," I said quietly. 
"You've got a good start. What's your idea?" 

"Well, my idea is that if Marshall is willing to settle 
this thing; you're foolish not to let him." 

"He hasn't told me he wanted to settle anything. Do you 
mean that's what you're trying to tell me?" 

"I'm not authorized to tell you an)^hing. But if you 
want to meet' me somewhere on the quiet I'll find out exactly 
what the old man will do, and let you know." 

I was glad to see that Marshall was seriously worried. 
"There'll be time enough for him to pay the money back 
after Troxell has been indicted. But you may tell him from 
me that paying back the money, if I have anything to do 
with it, won't keep Troxell out of the penitentiary." And 
with that I left the place and went up to the Times office. 

I found Este up stairs in Mr. Cromwell's little room. He 
was reading an editorial article which that plump gentle- 
man had just submitted to him, and he handed it to me 
with an invitation to sit down. I glanced at the article. 
It was written in the little man's most polished style, and 
it pointed out the grievous wrong which must be inflicted 
upon a man of distinguished public service and of ancient 
and honorable family if Mr. Howard Troxell was not per- 
mitted to face his accusers in court and let the law decide 
the issue between him and them. 

"What do you think of it ?" inquired the proprietor. 

I tossed it onto Cromwell's desk. "It's beautifully 
written," I remarked dryly. "But I've come up, as it 
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happens, to have you announce my candidacy for District 
Attorney." 

Este swore, and poor Mr. Cromwell, who evidently had 
learned to tremble at his employer's profanity, gathered up 
his manuscript with a frightened and apologetic air. "Of 
course, in such a case, this doesn't go nearly far enough." 

I suggested going down to the business office, but my 
friend, with more explosive words, said we might as well 
settle this thing where we were. The editor poKtely rose 
an4 offered to withdraw, but the other told him to sit 
down. 

"I've come," I said, "to get the support of the Times/' 

"You can't win," Este began, but I cut him short. 

"Wait a minute. I want you to get this straight. I'm 
going to run. That's settled. It doesn't make any dif- 
ference whether I win or not. And, so far as that's con- 
cerned, it doesn't make any difference whether the Times 
supports me or not ; I'm going to run just the same. And 
what you'll have to decide is whether youll support me or 
support Armiger." 

"I'm damned if I'll support Armiger!" 

"Well," I responded cheerfully, '^there's your answer. 
And I thank you." 

"But that isn't saying I'm going to support you," he 
hastily added. 

"All the same, I'm going to count on you. I'll be in 
before long to talk it over with you. And if Mr. Cromwell 
doesn't mind I'll bring in a little article on the legal aspect 
of Armiger's refusal to indict this man that may help to 
clear up the situation." 

And without coming any nearer to a definite settlement, 
I presently left him and called on Magruder. The old boy 
dropped his work when I came in; and I soon found that 
he was as anxious to see me as I had been to see him. 

"You've started something, Kid, do you know it ! Slap- 
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•ping that charge onto Troxell has jarred Charles Street 

down to the ground. Old Marshall wants his nephew to 

- sue you for slander, and maybe he will. He surely will if 

•• you weaken now. Why don't you jump right in and clean 

• house for the organization?" 

"That's what I'm here for." And I told him I was going 

to run for District Attorney, that I had served notice on 

^ Dawson and was assured that Este, when the time came, 

; would certainly put his paper behind me. "I can put a big 

dent in the Democratic machine, but I can't win — ^with all 

the money Porter Marshall will spend — ^unless I can get 

« some Republican support. To be frank about it, I want 

to see Janes." \ 

Magruder nodded. "Still," he remarked, smoking 
thoughtfully, "I doubt whether father could get you the 
Republican nomination if he tried. But I'm pretty sure he 
will back you financially. Do you want me to go over with 
you and see him?" 

"Not this time. Mack," I said. "I'm going to use you a 
lot before I'm through, and I may need your influence with 
him as well. But I think I'd better see him first alone." 

"Oh, I'm ace-high with my youngster's grandfather! 
Still, I dare say you're right. We don't want to give him 
the impression that this is a family matter. By the way, 
how did Uncle John take it ?" 

"It hurt him, though he showed of course about as much 
emotion as a hippopotomus. He was fond of tne — fond of 
us both, you know — ^and I fancy his callous old conscience 
troubled him, both of his bright young prot^es turning 
against him in this fashion. My conscience anyway 
troubled me more than I liked. After all, he has been good 
to us." 

"Don't waste any soft emotion on Dawson ! He'll impress 
you more like a rhinoceros when he horns into you, later 
on. You're a good fighter. Kid, but you're a lot too roman- 
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tic yet. That, you know, was always your failing/' He 
stopped, with his eyes ofi mine, and stared a moment. "Do 
you know I I hadn't realized what you were up to before. 
I knew you hated Troxell, but I'd actually forgotten about 
that girl. Fve half an idea you were more in love with her 
than you've ever been since with any of the others." 

I smiled dryly. "The slate's wiped clean anyway, though 
I don't seem to recall that there were ever any vast ntimber 
of 'others'/' 

He droiq)ed into a more serious tmie. 'There's at least 
one other, and I don't think — if youll take it from me for 
old times' sake — ^that you're quite fair to her." 

I rose with a shrug. ''Ah! Now I know who you've 
been having to dinner — Mrs. Redlandcr!" 

"Not in weeks, upon my word. And, though you may 
not believe it, her tongue, on some topics, has long been 
practically paralyzed. You might give me credit for having 
eyes of my own !" 

He had risen, and as we stood facing each other we 
instinctively fell into something like our old intimacy. "I'm 
tremendously busy, with nothing that I'm much aware of," 
I answered, "except my desire to get Troxell, yet I know 
that I must look like a cad ; and I suiq)ose, with poor Becky, 
that I may have acted like one. Yet since she lets me 
believe we're still the best of friends I can't very well refuse 
to meet her on that basis." 

"She's been in love with you, I suppose you ought to 
know, from the very first time she saw you." 

I frowned. "You had that from her sister. And, though 
I've only respect for the happy mother of an eight*pound 
girl, you know what I think of Eleanor's prejudices." 

"You don't believe it?" 

"Certainly I don't believe it. Or, anyway" — I began 
to weaken — "if it is so — Well, I am a cad, Mack! But 
Becky knows all about my youthful devotion to Mrs. 
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faJi Armiger, and the poor girl would go to the stake before she 
P(jjg would list^ to a word I might offer her." 

It was Magrudcr's turn to smile now, as he gave me 
his hand. "Little enough you know about love!" he 
ejaculated, echoing an old phrase of my own. "Becky, you 
may rest assured, knows where your heart is — or at any 
rate knows very definitely where it isn't. Offer it to her, 
and you'll see what she'll do with it." 

"That's the devil of it!" I turned to him with my old 
frankness, and he burst into a laugh. "I don't know any- 
thing about my heart, but so far as my emotions are con- 
cerned I don't give a curse for anything except the chance 
of getting this man." 

"That's natural enough," he assured me, as I turned away. 
"But it's my belief you'll find her waiting, when you get 
Troxell off your chest." 

The office in which I presently found Magruder's father- 
in-law was a showy place, with vastly expensive rugs and 
paintings and with a huge desk of carved mahogany, the 
price of which alone might have paid the rent of a score of 
his railway workers. He greeted me with a certain stiffness 
that was habitual, and the black line of his eyebrows broke 
into, an inquiring frown as I seated myself. 

"You told me once to come and see you," I began. "And 
before I tell you what I want, I wish you'd let me know 
whether it's worth your while to back me in an attack on 
John Dawson's machine." 

His shrewd eyes studied my face. "You're receiver for 
that Cooperative concern, aren't you? No^ attorney for 
the receiver. And you charge this man Troxell with 
wrecking it. Well, how much of an attack do you propose 
to make?" 

"I'm going to run for District Attorney." 

He nodded. "As a Democrat of course. I can't help 
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you much. Besides, I don't believe you can get the nomina- 
tion." 

"I don't expect to, but I'll give 'em a run for their money 
at the primaries, and then run as an independent candidate." 

He explained to me at some length the reasons why he 
could not ask the Republican managers to endorse me as an 
independent candidate; I knew of course, though he didn't 
say so, that he had to let them have their beads, and that 
it might even be better politics for them to go down to 
defeat behind a Republican than to split their organization 
by supporting a winning Democrat. 

When he had finished I told him I understood the situa- 
tion. "It's going to be a three-cornered fight, and what I 
want, Mr. Janes, is this — a dummy Republican candidate." 

He bristled a little. "That's not the way we do things." 

"I know, but I'm asking this as a favor. I'm going to 
make a fight that will put Armiger out if it isn't spoiled. 
But if you put a strong man in, and he makes the same 
fight I do, we'll divide the vote between us, and Armiger, 
with old Porter Marshall's money, will win. Put up a 
weak man — ^EUicott, for example, or some one like that 
who can't make a campaign — ^and that centers the fight 
between Armiger and me, and I'll get practically all the 
votes this bankruptcy has turned away from Dawson, and 
a lot of Republican votes besides." I saw that I was 
impressing him, though he still hesitated ; and I guessed that 
what concerned him was his disinclination to back a losing 
venture. So I laid down my trump card. "I think I can 
assure you — though this is confidential — that I'll havfe the 
backing of the Times" 

He stared. "What ! That unspeakable Este ! Why, he's 
Marshall's right-hand man. Do you mean that he would 
break with the organization to support you ?" 

"I can't tell you that he will, because he hasn't definitely 
said so. But he's been out with Marshall since he sued the 
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Guaranty Trust Company, and he's a good friend of mine." 

"I've no manner of use for Este— a drunken loafer, if 
ever there was one — ^but the Times is not to be sneezed at." 

I saw that I had gone as far as I could for the present. 
"Suppose you think it over," I suggested. "If the Tmes 
comes out for me in a day or two, that'll be pi'oof at least 
that I've broken a hole in Dawson's machine. Este isn't a 
drunkard or a loafer, whatever he may once have been; 
and he's never been a fool, since I knew him. If he goes 
into this, he'll do a lot personally besides what his paper 
does." 

"Oh, I don't minimize his importance — or yours either, 
young man. I believe you've got a fighting chance. I'll 
think it over. That suggestion of EUicott isn't a bad idea. 
Come in in a day or two. I think I may be able to do 
something." 

My campaign moved rapidly after that. The Times came 
out with what gentle Mr. Cromwell called a scathing edi- 
torial, denouncing Armiger and supporting my candidacy; 
Magruder called on me a day later with two hundred dollars 
from Janes, and assured me that EUicott would be named 
on the Republican ticket, and Este himself put in two hun- 
dred for the primary campaign. I told him, as I told Mack, 
that the money might better be saved for use later ; but each 
of them assured me there would be more forthcoming after 
the primaries. So, with Este formally installed as my cam- 
paign manager, I went to work. I lost the regular Demo- 
cratic nomination, as I had known I should, but I was sur- 
prised, and many other people were surprised, at the 
strength I showed. 

From what I could gather old Porter Marshall had ex- 
pected to eliminate me when the party nominations were 
made, though Dawson of course knew better; and when I 
came out as an independent candidate the banker had some- 
thing like a panic. The only remaining Democratic paper, 
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with the Times lost to him, was the Evening Star, an in- 
significant sheet whose owner had lost heavily in the Co- 
operative failure and was as eager as any one else to see 
somebody suffer for it. He refused to su^Jort Armiger; 
and when Marshall sent French, Dawson's partner, around 
to negotiate for the purchase of the paper, the owner made 
the old millionaire pay a fancy price for it. 

That encouraged me, and I came out, early in the cam- 
paign with a challenge for Armiger to meet me in a series 
of joint debates. 

"He won't do it," Este grumbled, looking over the article 
I had written for the Times. 

"So much the better, then. I'll use his refusal as an argu- 
ment against him." 

But Armiger, evidently spurred on by his wife's grand- 
father, promptly published an answer in the Star^ accept- 
ing my challenge. Yet when I sent Blodgett over to arrange 
the details of our public appearance, he found that the plans 
of the organization candidate had been changed. 

"He finds," my friend announced, "that his campaign 
manager has arranged for a speaking tour, and a joint 
debate would interfere with his plans." 

"Dawson's called him off," was Este's opinion. 

We made the most of this ; and when Armiger did start 
his speaking tour, he almost at once made a slip which 
served me to excellent purpose. Replying to my charges, 
he referred to me as "my opponent who, I am informed, 
was once a prize fighter." And the next evening, in spite of 
Este's advice to ignore this, I took it as the text of my 
speech. 

I was talking over in Dublin, and the hall was crowded 
with mill workers. "It's about time," I told them, "to get 
this campaign down where it belongs. My machine 
opponent takes the position that it is beneath his dignity to 
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meet me on the same platform because I once fought in 
the ring." 

A man down in front of me called out: "That's right! 
I seen you in that fight." 

There was a laugh, and I nodded, and said to the man: 
"Tell them who won that fight !" 

"You did, by Gawd !" 

**Yes," I answered, "and I'm going to win this fight." 

And, as the laughter and cheers warmed them up, I went 
on to tell them exactly what this fight meant. I told them 
I had worked as a mill hand myself, I knew something 
about poverty and I knew something about work; and I 
knew what it meant to the poor man whose savings had 
been wiped out through the dishonesty of one who had 
been reared in luxury and who had behind him now the 
wealth of the man whose millions enabled him to rule the 
city of Colchester. And I drew them a picture of old 
Porter Marshall and the political machine which his money 
had made an instrument of corruption in the city govern- 
ment. 

The Star characterized this as the speech of a demagogue 
— ^which wasn't perhaps far from the fact— but it served 
its purpose, and made me the candidate of the man in 
the street and damned Armiger as an aristocrat. I was 
sued, before the campaign was^over, for what I had said 
about Marshall; but I told my audience he never would 
dare to come into court and give me a chance to prove my 
charges. And though Este was more than once frightened 
at what he called my excesses, he had to admit that I was 
steadily gaining in popular strength. 

A few days before the election, driving down Charles 
Street in a motor car I had recently purchased, I yielded to 
an impulse and dropped fai for a cup of tea with Mrs. Red- 
lander She was for a time quite distant in her manner; 
but as she was a person of many whims I thought nothing 
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of that. I answered her questions about the campaign, and 
assured her I wasn't afraid of anything now except 
Marshall's money. 

"And I have," I added, "some money to spend on my 
own part." 

"But what you have against Howard Troxell, I can't 
conceive." 

"You ought to read the papers," I suggested. "May I 
smoke? You provide a very relaxing atmosphere, you 
know, and I've been driving pretty hard." 

"I don't like your manner. No— go on with your cigar ; 
I don't mean that. I mean your speeches." 

"You've done me the honor of reading 'em ?" 

"Every one. I am disappointed in you. You are not, 
at heart, Cadogan, a gentleman." 

I smiled at her blandly. "Do you prefer Armiger?" 

"There ! You prove my point. You are sneering at him. 
He is above a thing of that sort. He has traits that you 
utterly lack, fine qualities, a natural feeling for the pro- 
prieties, a sense of his own dignity and of what is due to 
the position he holds here and, I may say, to those who 
contribute to make it what it is. And you, by comparison, 
are rough and crude. And I had such hopes of you I" 

I continued to smile. "You interest me immensely. Go 
on; I don't yet make out quite what you're driving at. 
Suppose you were going to vote in this election — ^be honest, 
now ! — would you vote for him or for me ?" 

"That has nothing whatever to do with it," she snapped 
out. "He's not suited to politics. It's no place for him. 
And you, as I happen to know, were largely responsible for 
forcing him into it. The whole thing's like nothing so 
much as a fight in the street. He's naturally above it, and 
you — you ought to be." 

"Well, this is relaxing," I remarked — ^"just what I 
needed! And I see now what's troubling you. I've been 
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showing up Armiger's weak side, and you don't like it." 
She opened her mouth to make denial, but I had come too 
close to the truth, and she could only make a futile gesture 
of dissent. I stared. "Upon my word!" I exclaimed. "I 
believe I've actually shaken your faith in your own in- 
fallibility I" 

She dropped her hands in her lap with an air that was 
as neir humility as any she could conceivably assume; and 
for the second time in my long intercourse with her I was 
surprised into recollecting the fact that she was, after 
ally in her mental outlook essentially feminine. ''When have 
I ever claimed infallibility!" she protested. 

I was moved to a kind of whimsical pity for her. "Ma- 
gruder and I talkled Armiger over long ago. I said then that 
he didn't have the fighting stuff in him. I believe I pre- 
dicted that he would fail — ^as he has — if he was ever put 
to the test. But Mack was too generous to admit it. So . 
your faith in Armiger is, you see, only your own generosity ; 
and not, as you're inclined to think, a failure of judgment." 

"I never pretended to judge him," she began. And then, 
recollecting herself, she added : "He has all the fine qualities 
I admire. I don't take back a thing I have said." 

"That's quite right," I assented. "Armiger has a lot 
of fine qualities; and they're wasted, as you say, in a 
rough and tumble political fight like this. But you've no 
cause for regret. His fine qualities will serve him per- 
fectly elsewhere, and that in the long run is all that will 
matter for him." 

"What do you mean by 'elsewhere' ?" 

I was silent a moment. Our old intimacy had been for 
a long time pretty well broken up ; and I had been living in 
a world of interests so remote that I had actually to take 
time to reconstruct the elements of our former relation. 
And indeed when I had them once more before me I felt 
that I was somehow returning to her from an immense 
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distance and with a personality changed completely from 
the one she had known. 

"I hope I haven't shaken your faith in your own in- 
fallibility," I began. "Because, after all, you were right. 
You saw that he was fitted above any one else to marry this 
young woman we all admire. That was the measure of the 
judgment you passed upon him. A man might want more. 
Tm counting on the fact that the men who are going to 
vote next Tuesday will want more. A man wants the kind 
of courage that will stand up against odds, and will face 
defeat, if need be, in defense of its own integrity. He lacks 
that. I'm fair to him. He never met a test of this sort. He 
has failed — ^publicly and hopelessly — ^because he never in his 
life accepted the idea o{ sacrificing anything. He never had 
to. But for your purposes — for what I might call the 
domestic sphere — ^he's ideally fitted. He meets every 
requirement." 

The old woman looked at me sharply; evidently my 
manner puzzled her. "The time was," she remarked, "when 
you thought nothing in the world was too good for Eliza- 
beth. And now, it seems to me, besides covertly sneering 
at Armiger, you're denying to her either the discernment 
necessary to recognize that he has failed or else even the 
qualities necessary to appreciate anything better — assuming, 
that is, that she might have chosen any one better. Has 
your love for her turned to dislike?" 

"Oh, as to my lovel" — I smiled reminiscently. "That, I 
think, was the finest thing that ever came into my life; 
really the making of me, in a great many ways. It saved 
my boyhood, I can see now, from innumerable follies ; gave 
me an object for the idealism that a healthy boy ought to 
cultivate. And it hasn't been turned into anything — unless 
it survives in the high respect and admiration I ^eel for 
ArmigePs wife. But it was — if you understand me — ^a boy's 
love. And now" — ^my smile became somewhat grim-^"I am 
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not playing a boy's part any more. I am on my way to 
proving myself a man." 

"I don't carie a rap for your conceited opinion of your- 
self !" Mrs. Redlander snapped out quite in her old manner. 
"I'm still, thank goodness! capable of fom?mg my own 
opinion of you. What I want to know — ^unless you're 
afraid to tell me — is what you honestly think of Elizabeth." 

I met this with a moment of grave silence. "I suppose 
you've a right to know," I remarked. "I think she will 
have to make a great sacrifice to adjust herself to a genuine 
life with the man she has married. I think she has dis- 
cernment enough to see in Armiger a good deal of what 
I see in him. I'm free to say I think I may have enabled 
her to see it. But she won't, being a woman, see it to be 
the fatal kind of weakness that a man might consider it. 
You don't see anything really abysmal in it yourself ; and 
from your point of view, as I say, you are right. So, 
taking all that into consideration, and estimating her sense 
of the sacrifice as high as you please, what I honestly 
think of her is that she is the kind of woman who will make 
such a sacrifice." 

My companion, listening intently, appeared to weigh my 
words with a care she had never before bestowed upon them. 
"You think a woman, then, doesn't appreciate what you call 
courage or integrity?" 

"I don't pretend to know what a woman thinks of any- 
thing," I assured her. "Unless I happen to know the 
woman. I conceive there are women who couldn't make 
the particular kind of sacrifice which Elizabeth Armiger 
will feel herself called upon to make. What I think of her, 
as I've just said, is that she is the kind of woman who will 
make that sacrifice." 

"And feel her life a failure?" 

"You know more about her probable feeling, than I do. 
Besides, it's distinctly not any business of mine. I have 
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reason to believe, however — since you insist upon going to 
the bottom of the matter — ^that she will estimate the sac- 
rifice at its highest. It is that which gives me the measure 
I have of her character. For she will necessarily make a 
virtue of it. That's inevitable, isn't it?" 

It was a new experience to see Mrs. Redlander per- 
plexed, as she now actually appeared to be, over the moral 
value of an act ; people might puzzle her, till she saw into 
them, but what her judgment might be, when she did under- 
stand them, had never before seemed in doubt. ''But there's 
no virtue for you, I take it, in such a sacrifice." 

"Oh, as to my sense of virtue !" — I smiled at her again. 
"Do you remember what your brother said one day when 
Becky and Grafton of St. Paul's were here, that I had 
about as much idea of virtue as a frog? In this matter, 
I don't claim a bit more; it's not my sacrifice. All I can 
say about it is that it's probably, all things considered, the 
wisest thing she can do. And, as to her possibly feeling 
that her life is made a failure by it, I've my own idea it's 
the best chance she has of making her life a success." 

My companion plumped down upon this with something 
of her old likeness to a bird of prey. She might have 
exclaimed "Ah, now I've got you !" But what she said was : 
"So I You really think her marriage a failure !" 

But I still persistently smiled at her; I was getting here 
more relaxation from my strenuous campaign than I had 
anticipated. "Not at all. I think her husband is a failure 
as a District Attorney. But she'll make the best of him, 
and the best, after all, is pretty good. We all of us seem 
doomed to fail you somewhere. You've just made out that 
I do." 

"Oh, you!" She sniffed. "Your conceit, I grant, is 
exasperating, and your crudeness disappoints me. But the 
thing that hurts is your unutterable selfishness. I know it's 
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in all men, but I had hoped it wasn't in you— on quite such 
a scale." 

I rose and walked over to her little tea stand and put 
down my cup. For a moment I remained there, looking 
down at the grim old face which had turned away toward 
the fire. "It's harder than you think," I remarked, "for 
a man to be thoroughly honest with an attractive young 
woman. I have tried to be. But your brother was probably 
right when he used to call me a sentimental fool. My 
honesty, in the case you are thinking of, came too late. And 
I may as well tell you that I don't to-day care for a thing 
in the world except the winning of this fight." 

Mrs. Redlander glanced up at me with what in any 
one else I should certainly have taken for a look of admira- 
tion. "Oh, you've your good points ! Otherwise I should 
long ago have given you up. But men are so wrapped up 
in themselves !" — She broke off and tapped the floor angrily 
with her foot; and it came to me, before she spoke, that 
she had a use for the knowledge I had given her of my 
freedom from any lurking attachment for Elizabeth 
Armiger. What annoyed her apparently was the necessity 
of direct speech on a topic she had for months consistently 
avoided. "What's the matter with Magruder?" she abruptly 
demanded. "Doesn't he tell you anything nowadays?" 

"He's up to his ears in my campaign. He's giving up 
his business to help me. Is there something, outside of 
politics, that he particularly ought to tell me?" 

"Well, you might naturally have found it out for your- 
self. Rebecca Shirley is not living any more with her 
tincle." 

"Oh, Mack told me that! But I've not seen her since 
she moved. What of it?" ^^ 

She gave an exasperated sigh. "I don't know why you 
make me tell you this! I don't know why you don't go 
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.and find it out for yourself t She has broken with this man 
Dawson. Can't you understand I" 

"On my account I Oh, come! I can't believe that!" 

I stared at her in something like consternation. But it 
was one of this lady's rather unfeminine traits that she 
could plump down a statement without deigning to prove or 
discuss it. And she showed her determination to leave this 
one with me, for such unpleasant reflection as it might 
induce, by rising promptly and offering me her hand. "Go 
back to your ridiculous fight," she advised me. "But don't 
forget that there are more important things in the world 
than your dirty political game." 

My political game, however, I am obliged to confess, en- 
grossed me completely during the time that remained until 
the polls closed on the following Tuesday night. Janes 
had come forward, toward the end of the campaign, with 
a thousand dollars, handed in of course through Magruder; 
Este had been generous, and even Jim Pike had wrenched 
a hundred dollars from his depleted hoard. But my great 
fear had been the vast sums I knew that old Porter Mar- 
shall was pouring in to buy votes for Armiger. I had 
warrants sworn out for three of Dawson's ward workers 
on the Monday before election day ; and we got what moral 
effect we could from playing up this fact in the Times, 
But I knew Uncle John and the old banker too well to 
suppose they would call off their financial agents through 
any fear of what might happen to them in court. My chief 
hope, aside from the popular indignation over the robbery 
of the Cooperative Company, was in Janes and the Repub- 
lican organization; and my strength there of course was 
largely Mack's unswerving loyalty. 

He was confident — ^but then he was always confident— 
when we gathered in the ofiice of the Times on the night of 
election day to receive the returns; and though Este and 
Jim Pike declared that I had lost, and I couldn't deny 
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their reasoning, I refused to agree with them. Blodgett, 
too, without any reason at all, unless loyalty is a reason, 
sided with me; but it plainly disquieted him when I began 
to go over a plan I had formed of bringing a civil action 
against Troxell, in case of defeat at the polls, and proving 
my criminal charge in a civil court. 

"You aren't giving up, are you?" he inquired anxiously. 

Magruder laughed at him. "Cadogan's only beginning 
to fight. He'll never give up." 

We sat in Mr. Cromwell's little room, and it was a suf- 
ficient sign of the general condition of tense excitement that 
the gray-headed gentleman himself, the model of courtly 
propriety, had seated himself on his own desk and was 
nervously swinging his short, plump legs. There was a 
bustle of confusion in the larger room outside, and even 
Pumell showed the effect of the strain by lighting the 
wrong end of a cigar from one of the boxes I had opened 
for the relief of the office force. Pumell had the usual 
charts, showing the vote in each election district with a 
blank space for the returns as they came in ; but I knew the 
city so well that, as Este footed up the totals by wards, I 
could follow the drift of the voting. At ii o'clock, with 
returns in from all of the wards we had counted as safe, 
except the Thirteenth, it was plain that I was dividing the 
normal Democratic vote about evenly with Armiger. 

I showed Este my figures for the Democratic wards. 
"Thirty-nine hundred for Armiger," I announced. "And 
thirty-seven for me. There aren't five hundred Democratic 
votes to hear from, out of seven thousand that aren't in; 
and EUicott won't get five of the remaining seven. You'd 
better have Pumell give the crowd a bulletin claiming my 
election." 

But Este, sitting almost on his back in the editor's chair, 
with a pad of paper on his elevated knee, only smoked in 
silence and added tq> his figures. 
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Purnell afforded us a laugh by coming in with a bulletin 
Which announced that the Republican committee had con- 
ceded EUicott's defeat. But I took this quite seriously. 
The Republicans normally polled about six thousand, to. 
some eighty-six hundred controlled by Dawson's machine; 
with Armiger and mc running even, they had only to 
hold their usual strength to win; and, as I had already 
pointed out, they weren't holding it. 

But it was nearly midnight before we could be sure. 
Then, when our tables showed — ^with a few unimportant 
districts missing — ^that EUicott had thirty-seven hundred, 
Armiger forty-one hundred, and I had sixty-two hundred, 
I gave Este the brief typewritten statement I had prepared 
for publication in the event of my winning, and shook 
hands with them all. 

"Mack," I said, *Ttn going to take you home to your 
wife." 

Magruder laughed. "She's out dancing somewhere. I'd 
rather go down to Jim Pike's." 

We compromised on a supper at the Hotel Roland, which 
most of the little company shared at my expense ; and when 
I had escaped from the crowd of noisy men who crowded 
around to congratulate me, I drove my friend home in 
my car. 

He lingered a moment on the step, in the quiet of the 
deserted street. "Good night," he remarked. "I wish you 
had a better place than the old Saginaw to go home to." 

"I'm glad I haven't," I answered, clasping his hand. 
"With the work I have before me, the best home in the 
world would only be a handicap." ' 

He gave me one of his old smiles of whimsical amuse- 
ment. "You're as romantic as ever! But you'll get 
over it." 

My thought went to Becky, and my manner changed. I 
had indeed lost sight of everything in the excitement of the 
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campaign. "You may be right, after all. And, if I'm ever 
going to get over it it's certainly time." '' 


XXXI 

I WAS amused in a quiet way, as the days passed, at the 
promptness with which men recognized my success who 
had never appeared much impressed by me while I lacked it. 
My youth, too, which had favored me in the campaign, 
doubtless brought me a more generous recognition. I was 
of course besieged by representatives of various disgruntled 
factions who saw in my victory a blow at Dawson whom 
they had served and hated and had finally forsaken for the 
selfish motives that operate to the exclusion of all others 
in the type known as the "practical" politician. Young as 
I was, I was made to realize my power in the community; 
and I dare say that the premature talk of "running" me 
for Mayor at the end of my term, three years hence, might 
have given me an undue sense of my importance if I had 
not been absorbed by the difficult task that awaited me when 
I should assume office on the first of the year. Yet, amid 
the mass of empty and more or less hypocritical professions 
of loyalty, I received direct word from several of the sub- 
stantial people of Colchester of a hope they had that my 
victoiy might mark the beginning of a genuine movement 
for better political conditions in the town. 

That feeling, which my campaign had clearly awakened, 
sobered me not a little. It was really more widespread and 
more sincere than I had imagined when I madfe my appeal 
to it. I was thinking of this, late one afternoon, a month 
after my election, when I left the office where I was dis- 
posing of my law business and preparing to turn, over my 
unfinished cases to Blodgett, and went for another talk with 
Mrs. Redlander. 
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I was met at the door by the Robins of the period, who 
didn't know me. He was a sleek, fat man of forty, with 
an impudent eye, who had possessed a good deal of red 
hair before he lost half of it, and he inquired, in a manner 
that gave me the impression he had greeted every masculine 
caller with the same question: "Is it Mister Cadogan, ye 
are, sir?" 

And when he had learned that it was, and had informed 
me I was to go into the morning-room, if I pleased; and 
when, going there, I had found the Reverend Mr. Grafton, 
curate of St. Paul's, alone there, smoking a surreptitious 
cigar, I had somehow an immediate feeling that my reflec- 
tions were the best preparation for the interview our host- 
ess, after I called her up, had taken the trouble to bring 
about. 

As Grafton and I smoked and talked, after I had accepted 
his felicitations, I became aware that he, too, had some- 
thing on his mind. And I roused him by remarking: 
''Aren't you putting yourself beyond the pale in coming 
here?" 

He parried this, with a smile. "The Church cannot 
abandon the outcasts." Then, with a sudden gravity, he 
added: "I voted for you, Cadogan, and I know a dozen 
men in St. Paul's who did the same." 

"That interests me. It would interest me more if I knew 
what their motives were. Your own motives,. I'm afraid, 
were badly warped by your personal loyalty." 

He passed that by as a pleasantry, and sat for a time 
gazing thoughtfully into the fire. "Mrs. Redlander said, 
when I called, that you were coming out. We had been 
talking about you, or at least about the campaign — as every- 
body is — and I told her I wished I knew exactly what your 
own motives had been in making the kind of a fight you 
did 'You've only to ask him,^ she said. But I suppose 
it's hardly a fair question" — ^the clergyman raised his honest 
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gray eyes to mine — ^''unless I am equally frank about my 
own motives." 

He was silent again and I made a suggestion : "They're 
not perhafps altogether easy to explain." And as he 
promptly agreed that they weren't, I took the lead. "I've 
an old grievance against Troxell. I'll not go into it. He 
was responsible for the death of a girl that I knew when I 
was a boy. There was no way to establish a legal case 
against him — or so they told me — and it had to be ^kept 
quiet, as such things often are." Grafton was watching my 
face intently, and I shook my head reassuringly. "That old, 
boyish hatred may have added some vehemence and earnest- 
ness to my fight, but it Wasn't in itself my motive. It leaves 
me now, of course, with no manner of pity for the man, but 
I know I afei right in saying that I have a larger .sense of 
responsibility to the public than I could have read into my 
personal animosity. And yet," I added, "the campaign 
itself did alter my motives ; at least it enlarged x^y purpose. 
I don't mind confessing that I was thinking of votes when 
I first attacked Marshall and Uncle John Dawson; but 
before I was through I found myself thinking of some- 
thing yoi^ would probably call a principle. Perhaps I was 
carried away by my own eloquence, but I intend to stay 
where my eloquence carried me. I was honest in what I 
said — ^though they charged me with playing the demogogue^ 
— and I'm under the obligation now of playing fair with 
myself as well as with the men who elected me." 

"Your personal animosity to Troxell does explain a good 
deal, yet you have found an ideal way of expressing it. And 
I believe you won't lack for support, from now on. As you 
say," Grafton continued, "my own motives aren't easy to 
explain. A^s a Churchman I'm under a certain restraint. 
The Church is not in politics, and ought not to be. And yet, 
when there's a clean-cut morial issue in politics, the Church 
loses a tremendous opportunity — and may even be false to 
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its tnission — ^if it allows the world to believe that a great 
moral battle can be waged with the Church not enlisted 
in it." / 

"Isn't the real trouble," I inquired, "the fact that, in 
politics generally, the moral issue is not clean-cut ? You're 
dealing — or trying to — in eternal principles. And you lose 
your influence, don't you, if you drop your air of austere 
authority — ^if the Church does, I mean of course — and mix 
in every dirty political squabble?" 

The clergyman smiled at me. "You state my case more 
favorably thah I have any right to. I can be mote frank 
with you than I should care to be with a man like Este. 
Your campaign did look at first like a political squabble. I 
should'have taken your side in it, none the less — ^as I did— 
to the extent of a vote. But, toward the last, you almost 
persuaded me to the belief that I ought to do more. Your 
splendid freedom and what I couldn't help recognizing as 
your downright sincerity, with the popular response it 

brought you, made me Well, almost envious on behalf 

of the Cause I profess to serve." 

"You're rather in the position of the keeper of a light- 
ship," I remarked, "watching a sailor who puts out to sea." 

He seemed struck by this, and pondered it for some time 
before replying. "I am afraid there is truth, in your figure," 
he at last admitted. "The Church is anchored. I wish it 
weren't." 

"And drifting, perhaps," I suggested, "too far in-shore 
for the work it has to do." 

Grafton rose arid flung his cigar into the grate, and faced 
me with a look of genuine concern in his eyes. "You are 
right. Though it might be more true to say that the channel 
I'm set to guard is changing, and the Church isn't. But, 
all the same, when you go before the public again, I want 
you to come and see me. Even St, Paul^, though it's long 
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been anchored, is not so immovable as you may think it. 
Anyw^ay, I am not." 

I rose and took his extended hand. "The first time I 
saw you — I was a boy and you were in the pulpit — I had 
just sacrificed the greatest desire of my life." 

I paused, and Grafton, studying my face, remarked: 
"The sacrifice, perhaps, of your desire to punish this man ?" 
I nodded. "It cost me a tremendous effort, for I hadn't — 
Este will tell you I haven't yet — ^any conception of what 
you would call the authority of a moral law. I had to 
find my way alone, without a guide, and practically without 
the aid of a friendly hand. And, coming out of that 
struggle with myself — I can see it all much plainer now 
than I could then — I was immensely impressed by what 
I saw of you. I wished, then, as a boy, that 1 might know 
you. It. has taken me a good while, but now, at last, I 
think I do know you." 

"Ah! more than that." The clergyman laid his free 
hand on my arm. "You have helped me to know myself." 

He went to find Mrs. Redlander, and when that lady 
presently joined me she took barely time to offer her some- 
what curt expression of congratulation, before demanding 
what I had been doing to her friend. "I've warned him 
against you, but it's no use. You've captured him com- 
pletely. He says politics hasn't spoiled you — quite the re- 
verse — and that you have the making in you of one of the 
most useful men in Colchester." She looked me over 
thoughtfully. "There certainly is something uncanny in the 
way you have of making people like you." 

I thanked her. "Your warning to Grafton, I suppose, 
was to guard him against possible trouble in St. Paul's if 
he came out openly in my support." 

"Naturally I don't want to see them put him out. And 
you know who runs St. Paul's."' 
I was silent a moment. ^*Do you know," I remarked, 
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''one of the things that was borne in upon me during this 
campaign was the fact that Porter Marshall is getting to 
be really an old man. I hadn't realized it before/' 

"He'll run St. Paul's till he's dead— and after. I don't 
see him any more, for which I have you to thank; I'm 
cut off indeed from half my Charles Street friends because 
• I allowed my ridiculous brother to support you in the Times. 
But I should have heard of it if ^ old Porter was beginning 
to fail." 

"He is, all the same/' I insisted, following up my thought. 
'*He is losing what you might call his fighting edge. He 
spent thousands of dollars on this campaign, and the greater 
part of the money was thrown awiay. Dawson had the 
handling of it, of course, with nobody but young Lin H?tw- 
kins to keep tabs on him. I don't charge dhem with getting 
the old man's money under false pretenses, but Marshall 
never before got as little for what he spent. He has lost 
his driving power ; he is only moving now under the force 
of his own momentum. And this campaign is bound to slow 
him up ; it's the first' time, you know, that he has ever been 
defeated." I continued to stand before the fireplace and 
smoke, though my companion had moved away to a chair 
by the window. I turned to her presently. "It looks to 
me after all as though there might yet be an opening here 
for an honest politician/' 

"There isn't such a thing!" she retorted. "You may be 
honest or you may be a politician ; you can't be both." And 
she abruptly demanded : "What does Rebecca Shirley think 
of your new ambitions ?" 

I joined her at the window and took a chair. "I haven't 
any new ambitions that I'm aware of ; and Becky, for rea- 
sons of her own, declines to tell me what she thinks about 
anything." 

"How can she, if you don't go td see her? Not that I've 
seen her," she interposed before I could reply. **But if 
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you had seen her, you wouldn't be) talking such nonsense 
as that." 

"I've csAltd twice since election day, and I've served 
notice on her that I'm coming again and that she can't, for 
the third time, put me off." And I explained in some 
detail the situation in which Miss Shirley had placed herself. 
An old mansion on one of the shabby, downtown streets, 
had been taken over by four women teachers; and though 
the exterior wa!s rather forbidding they had made tlie place 
wonderfully attractive within. Becky had a reception room 
of her own, but she had made a point of keeping me put of 
it. ''They've a common room for their casual guests ; and, 
from the number of people coming and going while I was 
there, I can assure you they're a popular lot. But, for 
intimate conversation, I might as well have halted the poor 
child on the street." 

Mrs. Redlander sniffed. "I don't like your 'poor child/ 
You may patronize me — I can stand anything — ^b^t you 
can't keep your friendship with her on such terms. And, 
with all the vainglorious conceit of your petty success, you 
need such a friendship as that to sober you." 

"Perhaps," I conceded. "Though I'm sobered enough. 
What sobers me is exactly her holding me aloof. I can 
force myself upon her of course — that's what I've served 
notice I'm going to do — but I realize that it might be kinder 
to her, and fairer, just to meet her on her own terms." 

"What do you mean by her own terms ?" 

"The abandonment of our old intimacy, the end of the 
very particular sort of friendship we used to know." 

My companion treated me to a moment of grim silence. 
And why do you come to me with all this ?" 

Simply because I have decided that I must do whatever 
I can to make atonement to her for the years of abominable 
treatment she's had from me. I am going to give her what- 
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ever she really wants from me, whatever she'll let me give 
her." 

"Why do you suppose I know what she wants?" The 
old lady's wrath yas kindling. *'I know what she dofesn't 
want — ^pity. And if pity's your motive, you needn't offer 
her anything, even yourself. And if pity's your reason 
for coming to me — simply to spare her the pain of Tiaving 
to refuse you — I think you are simply contemptible." 

I looked at my friend, with a puzzled frown. "It seems 
to be your idea," I presently replied, dropping into my 
old, youthful slowness of speech, "that I haven't any right, 
at the pass we have reached, to spare her anything." 

"Would you?" She shot the words at me with angry 
vehemence. "Could you?" 

"You mean, I suppose, could I leave her alone if I knew 
that was the one thing she wanted of me? Could I meet 
her, as I've just said, on her own terms?" . I weighed this 
question carefully, though I had already answered it to 
my own satisfaction. "There is no one in th6 world now 
as near to me as she is. I've come to realize that as I 
never did before. And I couldn't give her up for any- 
thing except her own happiness. It's her happiness that 
I want, and I'll make any sacrifice I can to secure it. If 
that makes me appear contemptible " 

"Leave her alone, then! And leave me alone!" Mrs. 
Redlander's tone was angry ; but her eyes, as I stared at her 
in surprise, were filled with a kind of wrathful pain; and 
though I couldn't pretend to understand her feeling I was 
left in no doubt thaf I was causing her one of the cruelest 
disappointments of her life. "I wash my hands of you! 
I'm through! You're impossible!" 

I rose and walked back to the fireplace and thoughtfully 
deposited my cigar in the grate; she had turned her back 
upon me and was staring out of the window into the early 
autumn twilight. Her attitude, with her short arms folded 
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grimly across her plump bosom, her head stiffly erect, and 
* every visible line of her figure showing her utter disdain of 
me, destroyed the last vestige of the feeling I had often had 
oi there being something almost masculine about her. The 
good woman was so essentially feminine in the resentful 
expression of her disappointment in me that I could hsirdly 
refrain from showing her — ^though she puzzled me — ^the 
whimsical pity I felt for her. But sKe had just convinced 
me that, however it might be with Rebecca, she herself 
would not tolerate pity. And so, after rather a long silence 
during which I stood looking at her in perplexity and during 
which she didn't relax a particle from her amusing attitude, 
I summoned a measure of my youthful gravity, and bowed 
to her unrelenting back, and bade her good afternoon. 

I approached Miss Shirley through the medium of a note 
in which, referring to our old intimacy and the frankness 
between us that had made it possible, I told her I must 
claim the right to meet her on the old terms, and if the 
day I named for-^this purpose didn't meet her convenience 
she was in duty bound to give me some other. She replied, 
characteristically, and at least without a trace of the for- 
mality she had already twice imposed upon herself when I 
sought the same privilege : 

"You dear boy! Why must you do it? I know your 
generosity for the beautiful thing it is, but when you insist 
upon proving it, what are you doing but proving that our 
old friendship is ended! And it needn't be ended, need it? 
Thursday, of course, if you must come. But, oh, how I 
wish you wouldn't !" 

There couldn't be, I thought, greater courage than she 
showed me in this honest appeal; and the vision I had of 
it made me fairly doubt whether I was showing her the 
full measure of the feeling I wanted her to know I pos- 
sessed. And that doubt pursued me and persisted even 
when I presented myself at the shabby old house and was 
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told by the withered and solemn woman who came to the 
door that I should find Miss Shirley in her own parlor. 
I didn't know where this was, and when I found it, down 
the long, dim hall, at the back of the house, I found it 
unoccupied. 

It was a small room, and whether she had furnished it 
herself or had found in it the old cherry table and the 
chairs which were crowded into it — the pictures she must 
have found there, for they were ancient steel engravings — 
I felt that it somehow expressed her own quaint aloofness 
from life. The chairs were upholstered in chintz, and their 
colors were repeated in the window draperies — ^there were 
only two windows — ^though the general effect for one look- 
ing out was marred by a mass of clothes-lines, most of them 
heavily laden and sagging to their wildly flapping burden, 
t^e whole backed by a high board fence and the fire escape 
of a populous six-story block. What most impressed me, 
however, what the little room fairly thrust upon me, was 
the fact that Becky now was earning her own living and 
plainly wasn't, as she would have said, earning much more. 
They lived modestly enough at Uncle John Dawson's, but 
the house on Elm Street gave abimdant evidence of wealth 
in reserve, while all this poor little apartment held in 
reserve was, of course, just Becky herself. 

I was standing at the table examining the books she had 
gathered there — three of them I had given her — when she 
opened the door and stood for a moment surveying me. She 
had donned a white gown in my honor; and, in my mas- 
culine ignorance, I wondered how she could have done it in 
the limited time since leaving her ^chool. She wore one 
of the dark-red roses I had sent with my note, and the others 
towered from a vase by her books. And though she couldn't 
have been called beautiful, always excepting her eyes, she 
presented a picture that held me, completely charmed, until 
I suddenly realized how much this meeting was costing her 
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and how near her wonderful courage had come at last to 
failing her. 

It seemed fairly open to me, at the moment our eyes met, 
to go straight up to her and sweep away her last reserve by 
claiming as my right what she had obviously prepared to 
refuse me; and yet, oddly enough, though I had resolved 
not to give her offense by showing my pity, it was pity now 
that alone restrained me. Her very bravery, as she came 
toward me with a frank smile that trembled a little, and 
with a steady look from eyes that were too honest to pre- 
tend that she wasn't trusting me to respect a strength in 
her that was largely assumed, her very bravery made its 
appeal to me; it restrained me as I might have felt myself 
restrained by the delicate beauty of some fluttering winged 
creature that I could have crushed with a movement of my 
hand. 

"Mrs. Redlander told me not to come," I began at once. 
"It seems to be her idea that I'm naturally much too callous 
and brutal. So I want you to know that the only thing in 
the world I am really afraid of now is the possibility of 
causing you pain. And the first thing for you, if you 
please" — I smiled at her — ^"is to promise to tell me the 
moment I do." 

My tone and smile, if not my words, reassured her, and 
must have justified her courage in trusting me; for she 
shook hands with all her old freedom and, as soon as we 
had seated ourselves, she promptly remarked: "Talking 
about Mrs. Redlander can't hurt me a bit. Do you know, 
she has asked me to come and live with her !" 

"To come and"— I stared— "live with her I" That could 
only mean, of course, that the old lady had looked beyond 
the present inevitable interview and had seen poor Becky, 
as a result of it, in such dire need of refuge that even the 
hideous old marble fireplace on Charles Street must loom up 
as the sign of a haven of safety. "Could you, at the worst ?'' 
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**0h, perfectly ! Only, she doesn't want me to teach, and 
I told her I should make that a condition. I think she 
would yield. She really rather likes people who make her 
yield, though she doesn't much like doing it. And of course 
for me, otherwise, there would be no possible freedom." 

I frowned a little, rather at the enigma of the older 
woman's attitude toward our present interview than at the 
problem of the domestic arrangement Becky had just pic- 
tured for me. But I only inquired: "And you see life 
there, even on such terms, as possible freedom ?" 

She appeared, in her moment's pause before replying*, 
to be quite calmly surveying the possibilities of life there. 
"Well, you know, it's immensely stimulating;. One meets 
such queer people there. Even her brother — ^though I sup- 
pose he is probably horrible — does say things that make me 
think." Her courage by this time was clearly restored, and 
she went on bravely: "Mr. Mack would come, and he's 
always somehow much more himself there than he ever 
seems to be in his own home. And then, of course, Peter, 
you would come." 

I glanced at her sharply. She was carrying her fancy 
rather too far ; but again I merely fell in with her mood. 
"Mrs. Redlander," I assured her, "is definitely through with 
me. She doesn't, she said plainly, want to see me again." 

Rebecca smiled with positive amusement at the image of 
Mrs. Redlander refusing me her house ; all that I had told 
her about the lady seemed indeed, for some reason, to stimu- 
late her confidence. "Isn't she, at heart, a romantic old 
dear! I think she's lovely!" 

I smiled myself, a bit grimly, at the vision of my parting 
from her; but the enigma of her attitude still remained. I 
declared she was not my idea of anything particularly love- 
ly. "Besides, I assure you, she was thoroughly in earnest." 

To my surprise Becky actually laughed. "Of course she 
would be. She's perfectly delightful ! But you'll come, all 
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the same, when I'm there. For then, don't you see, I shall 
have my freedom. And indeed, until you do come on quite 
the old terms, I can't have it ; so you'll have to come, to make 
sure that I (k>. Arid she of course, by that time, will have 
recovered from her disappointment." 

It was time to stop her; this make-believe had gone alto- 
gether far enough ; still, she was helping me to see a little 
way into the puzzle of Mrs. Redlander's disappointment. 
"But the thing I don't understand," I remarked, "is how she 
immediately knew— or could imagine she knew — from what 
I told her the other day that I wasn't going to make you 
happy. For I am, you know." 

A little of the color fled from the young woman's face, 
but she promptly nodded. "I'm quite happy now — if you 
don't spoil it by — you know — hurting me." My face, I dare 
say, reassured her, for she added: "I suppose I mustn't 
ask you what it was you did tell her." 

**Well, what seemed to offend her was my willingness to 
make any sacrifice that might be required to secure the 
kind of happiness I want you to have. I don't understand 
her, unless she absurdly supposes I couldn't do it from any 
other motive than indifference. She ought to know better 
than that. I know you do." 

Becky looked at this with only a moment of hesitation, 
then courageously met it. "No, she didn't think that. What 
she couldn't understand was your being really so fine as 
you are. She rather likes people, as I've told you, who 
make her yield. And I suppose she had set her heart on 
your" — the girl faltered a little — "on your being callous and 
brutal, and showing no consideration whatever for any 
feeling of mine." 

"Oh, I am perfectly capable of that," I interposed. 

But she went on hurriedly : "It's not me that Mrs. Red- 
lander likes; my desires are nothing to her. It's you who 
are the pride of her life ; nothing is too good for you. And 
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it hurt her to think you could possibly pay me the compli- 
ment " There at last she broke off. 

"That I could pay you the compliment of thinking even 
you were too good for me ?" I put Mrs. Redlander away 
with an impatient gesture, and abruptly demanded: "What 
did you say to Uncle John, what reason did you give him 
for coming here ?*' 

She closed her lips for a moment and drew a deep breath. 
"You're not fair, Peter. It wasn't at all as you probably 
think. It was simply that life there was getting — stifling. 
I love him dearly, and Aunty even more ; but I couldn't sit 
before him, day after day, with all the town ablaze, and feel 
that I simply mustn't utter a word." 

"Then you didn't utter a word ?' 

"Certainly. A great many. I asked him whether what 
people were saying was true. I wanted to know. But one 
can't ask questions of a mountain, even though it's a regular 
mountain of personal Icindness and generosity. We're as 
thick as ever — though of course Uncle John can't under- 
stand my refusing any longer to accept his money — ^but I 
simply couldn't stay there with the papers saying" — ^she 
faltered an instant — "or with you saying the things you 
were saying about him. I didn't pretend I was taking sides 
against him. But I felt that I should be taking sides for 
him, if I stayed. And I — well, I simply couldn't." 

"I'm glad at any rate," I remarked, "that you didn't have 
to come to an open difference with him." 

"Oh, as to that, my only difference was with " She 

had spoken impulsively, and she pulled herself up too late 
not to add : "Mrs. Redlander." 

I frowned a little at this. "And I suppose, in defending 
me against the lady's attack, you got the impression about 
her that I did when I met the same attack ; the impression 
that she wasn't so sure, after seeing Armiger and me in a 
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fight, that she had backed the right one when her beloved 
Elizabeth was making her choice." 

Becky's eyes opened. "Did you see that, too ! I guessed 
it, but I couldn't be sure. There was something too forced 
about the way she condemned you; she wasn't fair. And 
of course Mrs. Armiger is 'her beloved Elizabeth' ; she and 
you, Peter, are the only ones Mrs. Redlander has ever gone 
all the way in admiring. And I think what really hurt her 
was your publicly cutting yourself off from the Marshalls 
and the Armigers and all those Charles Street people. It 
made any future meeting between Mrs. Armiger and you 
seem impossible. For she knows about you two — I am 
sure — everything." 

I leaned forward in my chair at this and looked at Miss 
Shirley with an expression that rather startled her. We 
had come at last unmistakably to the barrier she had erected 
betv^een us ; and I made it as plain as I could that what I 
proposed to say to her was of the most vital importance to 
me. I began by assuring her that Mrs. Redlander didn't 
know, by a good deal, everjrthing about Mrs. Armiger and 
me. "But one thing she does know, and she has served you 
very poorly if she hasn't let you share it ; she knows that 
my old love has no more place in my heart to-day than Mrs. 
Armiger has in my life. She might have guessed that 
from the way I attacked the young lady's grandfather ; but 
she took the trouble, in any case, to make sure of it. What 
she doesn't know — ^and what I couldn't possibly tell any one 
but you — is that I went to Elizabeth Armiger, before I 

started this fight, and " I broke off with a frown. 

'*You mean ? " Her sentence, too, was left unfinished, 

and she looked at me with a face from which all. the color 
had fled. 

"I mean that I>was, in that interview I had with her, 
more brutal than a decent man has any right to be. I am 
ashamed of myself when I think of it. Yet the fact was 
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there, and she had to know it. And I suppose, once I had 
made the blunder of going to her, that she couldn't have 
been made to know it in any other way. It's not the way 
I want you to be made to know it ; but, B^cky, if I have to 
destroy every particle of respect you have for me, if I have 
to make you know, as I made her know, that my love for 
her is dead, I am going to do it. Whatever is left in doubt 
between us, that one thing is going to be settled." 

She shrank^back in her chair and sat for a time gazing 
at me with a look of wonder and disappointment and, be- 
hind it all, a kind of lurking fear of me. "I — I never knew 
you before," she said at last in a strange tone. **I never 
believed you could do it. Why, Peter, your love for her was 
to me always like a part of your life — the most beautiful 
part — there never was an)rthing like it. And now, to think 

you could go to her and do such a thing ! •^' She put her 

hands over her eyes with the sudden, pitiful gesture of a 
little child. "Oh, you frighten mel There is something 
awful about you !" 

I smiled at her gently, when she presently faced me 
again; and the look of wonder which haunted her eyes, as 
though at the sight of something strange in me, seemed to 
awake the old feeKng that I was somehow of a great age 
and was looking into her troubled heart from the serene 
height of a vast maturity. "Your trouble, deac, is simply 
that you've been idealizing me, but that is only another 
proof of the feeling you've always had for me. You 
couldn't otherwise have been so free. And now you are 
naturally shocked at the idea that it's (q)en to me to take 
advantage of the freedom you've shown me. But I am not 
here, my dear girl, to take advantage of an3^hing. I am 
here only to find the right way to give you the kind of hap- 
piness I want you to have. I am not as fine a man as you 
thought. I wish I could have been. I have gone for years 
without understanding you. But I understand you now. 
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And, however I may have failed, I don't fail now to see the 
beauty and the courage of ybur wonderful nature/' She 
made a little gesture, as though my words hurt her, and I 
paused. Then, with a s^idderi rush of feeling, I added 
almost fiercely : "You thought yourself safe from my love, 
but you never will be safe from it again — ^never!" 

She looked at me for a moment with her lips parted, 
breathing quickly, while a little of the color crept back into 
her white face. And when she presently put out her hand 
with a motion of restraint and appeal, the movement 
seemed in itself to indicate that she had put away her old 
conception of me, and with it the trust she had based upon 
her faith that I could never love her, and seemed as well 
to plead for my indulgence while she tried to establish a 
new relation to the man she had suddenly found me to be. 
Yet she did not fail, when she spoke, to meet me with the 
full measure of the freedom we had long established. "We 
must go back to the very beginning — if we can," she said, 
dropping her hands in her lap with a hopeless air. "We 
must begin all over again." She shook her head when I 
sought to break in upon her. "No, that is the only way. For 
during all these years I have never really known you. And 
now — — " Her own feeling broke through the restraint 
she had imposed upon herself. "You frighten me, Peter. 
I feel as though I had found something cold and hard and 
cruel in you." 

"But, my dear girl, can't you trust to my love for you?" 
She didn't appear even to hear me. "When you went to 

her — ^and told her " She gave me a startled look. ^Why 

did you tell her? No," she immediately added, "you 
mustn't, of course, speak of it. But it could only have been 
because she showed you at last that she, too, was ready to 
face life in earnest. And even then, when she turned to 

you Oh, I can not understand how you could do it !" 

And in a moment poor Becky had broken forth in a low 
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cry that gave me the full measure of the pain I caused her. 
"I wish I had never known you, Peter t I wish I had never 
loved you 1" 

She rose from her chair ; and when I immediately joined 
her and took her in my arms, though she did not seek to 
free herself, she held me a little away and looked up into 
my face with dry eyes that did not attempt to hide from me 
the tumult of feeling sne could not control. I kissed her 
with a pitying tenderness ; and, as I talked to her gently of 
all that was in my heart to say to her, she recovered a 
measure of calmness, and at last returned to what she had 
just said to me. 

"We must begin all over again. Can you do it?" 

I drew her closer, as my only response. 

But she shook her head. "You said you could make any 
sacrifice. Can't you make this one? Can't you set me 
free from the false position you have placed me in ? I did 
love you — what I thought was you — ^but now — oh, Peter, 
you don't know how all this has hurt me ! I always tried 

to be honest with you, and with myself " She closed 

her eyes, when I kissed her again, and her lips were cold 
and lifeless. "No, nol It can not be. I can not be honest 
with myself or with you either on any such terms. I feel" 
— she visibly shrank from the word — ^"humiliated." 

I dropped my arms, and my face, I suppose, showed the 
gravity of the blow she had dealt me; but her gentleness 
was lost now in the dire need she felt of defending herself. 
^I don't know exactly what you mean, Becky, by beginning 
all over again. If you want me to play a part, to act as 
though I were only a casual friend " 

"I want the right to be myself with you," she interposed. 
And, strange as it seemed in her, there was a touch of anger 
that was none the less vivid because it was probably directed 
against herself. "I have no love for you now. How can 1 1 
I don't know you. You seem altogether new and strange to 
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me/* Her manner softened a little, and she moved a step 
tOAvard me. "Our old friendship g^ew of itself, simply be- 
cause we were always honest — ^at least always tried to be. 
We must start anew, if there is to be any friendship at all. 
And all I am asking is the right to be honest with you." 

I could not resist the appeal in her upturned face. 
"You're the dearest girl in the world," I said, with rather a 
hopeless smile. "There's nothing in the world I won't 
do for you. And if it's going to make you happy to have 
me pretend that I am only a casual friend " 

She straightened herself and her face assumed an air of 
dignity I had never seen it wear. "Ther« will be no pre- 
tense on your part! You can not, otherwise, come to me 
at all." 

After a moment of puzzled silence, as I watched her face 
in which the old simplicity and directness seemed now some 
how changed, it came to me of a sudden that I was veritably , 
looking at a new aspect if not indeed a new development of 
the nature with which I had long been familiar. New or 
old, this dignity was the outer garment of sortlething I now 
felt to be an essential part of her woman's life. I didn't 
pretend to understand it, but I made haste to show that I 
recognized it and to pay it the respect it demanded. "Yqu 
are right," I said gravely. "We have each of us perhaps 
misjudged the other ; each of us perhaps missed something 
in the other that was always there. We can't, of course, go 
back to the old mistaken intimacy. But I think we can go 
on to something' more genuine than we have ever known. 
We can begin now. And we'll begin — for I know that's 
what you" want — ^by my setting you free from any sense of 
restraint or compulsion I may have caused you. What I 
mean is, for the present at least, that I ask of you, my dear 
Becky, simply nothing whatever." 

She had listened intently, and had watched me with an 
expression in her eyes of unwonted coldness; and for an 
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instant, after I had ceased, this expression persisted. Then 
a light broke out on her face, as though a great weight had 
been lifted from her heart, and she exclaimed: "It's won- 
derful how you understand !" 

*1 don't imderstand," I answered, smiling. "But I see 
you, I think, as you are." I held out my hand. "And that, 
I am sure, is the only way to begin." 

"Ah, you are a dear!" She shook hands. "This really 
is the beginning, isn't it 1 Good-by 1" 


XXXII 

THE obstacles placed in my way when I sought to 
bring Troxell to trial, though I had foreseen many of 
them, proved more difficult than I had anticipated. I have, 
I hope, a sufficient respect for the courts of my native State, 
but it is only fair to say that Cline, Cook and Armiger could 
not have succeeded half as well as they did if the judges 
whose rulings they sought had not been created politically 
by the powerful organization which owed its strength to 
the old man whose nephew was now brought before them. 

The indictment was simple enough, though I had one 
thrown out on a flimsy technicality and had to wait for an- 
other Grand Jury to do the work a second time. Troxell's 
attorneys exhausted the generous allowance of demurrers 
and restraining orders and appeals from decisions with 
which the law provides for the safeguarding of an accused 
person's rights, and with which, incidentally, it provides for 
the sustenance of about thirty per cent, more attorneys than 
the public ought to be called upon to support. Time slipped 
away during this legal skirmishing, and it was exactly a 
year and a half from the date of the first indictment, se- 
cured in March after I took office, before I was able at last 
to make sure of bringing Troxell into court for trial. 
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I had wondered, for a time, whether my opponents could 
actually imagine that the case could be delayed until my 
term of office expired; but when they finally agreed to be 
ready if I moved for the trial of the indictment at the Sep- 
tember term of court, I saw that they hoped for nothing 
more than to make sure of Edwards as the presiding judge, 
for he was to hold the September term that year. 

Este thought this a very shrewd move on their part ; and, 
when we talked it over one afternoon at Mrs. Redlander's, 
he was inclined to think I might not do better than to put it 
over the term myself. But I shook my head. 

"Edwards will giye his old partners the benefit of the 
doubt/' I remarked. "But I'll give them that myself for 
the sake of getting before a jury." 

Mrs. Redlander had listened to our conversation with 
what I should once have thought an unwonted silence. But, 
as a matter of fact, her manner toward me had undergone a 
change since about the time of my election. Rebecca was a 
member of her household nowj though this afternoon she 
had not yet come down. But I had presently an opportunity 
— the first in my long acquaintance with the lady — of meet- 
ing Mr. Redlander in what was, strictly speaking, his own 
home. I had already made his acquaintance at the City 
Club, into which Magruder had introduced me; but the 
interest in seeing him here with his wife lay in the fact that 
her manner toward him appeared to be precisely her manner 
towaf-d me. 

Redlander was a thick-set man, with iron-gray hair and 
a clipped gray mustache ; his face was reddened and a little 
tanned, as though wind and weather had made free with it, 
and around his eyes and on his neck were countless fine 
wrinkles. His small blue eyes were very keen; yet they 
had a habit of looking away as though into vast distances ; 
and while he wastf t, even on his wife's hearthstone, much 
given to talk, when he did speak his voice indicated a man 
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who was accustomed to have his words heeded. He had also 
a sense of humor; which manifested itself as an odd effect 
in a man who appeared Superficially rather silent. 

His wife treated him with the kind of respect she would 
probably accord a person who came to her on the recom- 
mendation of an intimate friend but who wasn't personally 
very well known to her. It was so, as I have said, that she 
had taken to treating me. But, watching her now, in her 
X husband's presence, I noticed — as a possible explanation of 
her manner toward both of us — that she hadn't apparently 
any dislike of the man, but was in effect simply puzzled by 
him and didn't, of course, wish to show it. She hadn't shown 
it to me, in my own case ; but it was obvious that she didn't 
know just what to make of her husband. And during the 
half hour of general talk among us, in which she joined 
freely enough, I made out that Redlander, for all his sim- 
plicity and directness of speech, left this shrewd lady with 
no sort of a handle on which to lay hold. 

She dealt with people, it now occurred to me, not so 
much because she knew about them but because she under- 
stood them — understood them perhaps in some cases better 
than they understood themselves — ^and her thirst for in- 
formation, which her victims thought only her liking for 
gossip, was really her desire to come to an understanding of 
them. But no information she had ever acquired about 
her husband — and I dare say he hadn't much to conceal — 
had ever sufficed to explain him. And so it was of some 
personal interest to me, patching these impressions to- 
gether, to recognize that the really abundant information 
she possessed about me had at last somehow failed to give 
her the insight which alone justified intimacy. 

She must once have taken a false step with Redlander 
and, since he was the type of man who probably would make 
her pay for it, she had never risked the chance of taking 
another. What might correspond to a false step in her 
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dealing with me I didn't, of course, know, and cared not at 
aU. For, though I liked her intensely, her present oddity 
could have no personal consequence for me so long as she 
left Rebecca Shirley quite free. And' Becky certainly had 
never been more so. 

The young woman joined us after a time and seemed, in 
her own manner toward Redlander, actually to feel herself 
under obligation to make up to him for any lack he might 
feel^ as a comparative outsider, in the hospitality offered 
him. She explained to him my present conspicuous place in 
Colchester with something of the air of one showing off 
the modest sights of the town; and the man, won by her 
frankness as people usually were, nodded gravely and 
smoked mostly in silence without intimating that Este had 
given him most of her information already. 

"How does my old friend Porter Marshall take all this ?" 
he inquired, turning to me. "I thought, when I went away, 
that I had left the town safely in his hands." 

*'I suspect that he is losing his grip. He's past seventy, 
you know." 

"He's done up," Este declared. "He can't even face it. 
He and his granddaughter have been out of town now for 
over six months," 

"That's so, there was a granddaughter." Redlander's 
blue eyes gazed away for a moment as though he was sur- 
veying the youthful figure of Elizabeth Raynor at the end of 
a long vista of years. "What's become of the girl ?" 

"She married young Armiger. My sister, I fear, had a 
hand in that." He rolled his great goggle eyes toward the 
lady to whom apparently it didn't occur to him to refer as 
Redlander's wife. "But it seems to have turned out better 
than some of her schemes. Anyway, the young woman has 
just had a baby, and I suppose that ought to compensate Tip 
for " 

"What!" Mrs. Redlander stared at him. And it needed 
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only her astonishment to show how completely she had 
been cut off from the circle in which she had formerly 
moved. 

Este gave her his most sardonic smile. "The Times will 
publish the glad tidings in the morning. It's a girl, I be* 
lieve." 

Redlander remarked that he had supposed the young 
woman was going in for music; but she appeared to be 
rather a shadowy figure to him, and he presently drifted into 
talk of the Mexican situation. He had oil interests in 
Mexico, and had been down there within the year. 

No one expressed much interest in Mrs. Armiger's baby — 
unless the older woman's silence might be taken as such an 
expression — and when the visitor asked his wife what she 
had finally decided to do with the upper porch, on the back 
of the house, which apparently had been a topic of dis- 
cussion on his last previous sojourn in Colchester, she told 
him it had been made over for sleeping purposes at the 
suggestion of Miss Shirley. And she actually sent her 
brother off to show Redlander what had been done. 

When they had gone, with an appearance of only mild 
interest on the part of the husband, and of no interest 
whatever on Este's part, I noticed that Becky had quietly 
slipped out of the room. Mrs. Redlander and I were alone. 
And I saw at once that this wasn't what she had sought by 
her innocent maneuver; for her rather stony silence made 
it evident that she had intended to withdraw and leave the 
young woman with me for such effect as this bit di informa- 
tion might be capable of producing. My friend wasn't ac- 
customed to bungling her little arrangements; and it oc- 
curred to me that she, too, might be growing old and losing 
her grip on the simple elements with which it had once been 
her pleasure to deal. 

I rose to leave her. "Few babies, I imagine, have ever 
been more welcome— or more needed — than this one. I 
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am sure you and I at least ought to be immensely pleased.'* 
''Yes/' she said. "Are you going? Nothing quite takes 
the place of children in a woman's life. Good-by." 

I stood for a moment, holding th^ hand she had ex- 
tended without rising from her chair; and ias our eyes met 
over it, a great feeling of pity suddenly possessed me for 
this lonely and rather baffled old woman whose own 
life — or so I fancied — lay tragically exposed before me 
in the wistful, puzzled look that she only half concealed by 
her odd air of indifference. What I showed her could never 
have been a subject of speech between us, least of all now ; 
but there had never been a time when it need have been 
for her comprehension. And I felt somehow justified of my 
mute expression, and sure at least that my sympathetic 
impulse had not failed of its full effect, when she abruptly 
drew her hand away and, gazing toward the empty fire- 
place, dismissed me in quite her old manner by exclaiming : 
"Don't be a fool, boy !" 

I had only need of a half-dozen witnesses in the coming 
trial, and I had, of course, kept them well in hand, for Blos- 
som^'s old bookkeeper had already been approached in a 
guarded manner by the indefatigable Lin Hawkins; but 
my real problem, as I well knew, was the jury list, and I 
canvassed this carefully, drawing upon Magruder and Este 
and Pike for such knowledge of the men as they could give 
tne. It was not for nothing that I had served my appren- 
ticeship with Edwards, Qine and Cook. It had been the 
boast of the office, indeed, in the old days, that in any 
important case the firm's direct means of reaching a jury- 
man outweighed the value of such friendly rulings as might 
be counted on from a Judge who owed his political fortunes 
to the favor of Porter Marshall. There were obviously 
limits beyond which a Judge could not go; and there was, 
of course, always the possibility of unexpected judicial prob- 
ity which might incline the presiding jurist too far in his 
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rulings against the firm's interests. In the main, however, a 
Judge's limits were pretty well known, both as to character 
and learning, as they have to be by any successful lawyer. 
For what you ought to get from the Bench, I may as well 
confess, is less thdn half the knowledge that an attorney 
needs to possess in going into court; by far the more im- 
portant knowledge is what you probably can get from a 
given individual clothed in a little brief judicial authority. 

So, in desperate straits, the old firm — or so we young- 
sters in the office were taught to believe — could always 
depend upon getting one man on the jury who would hold 
out and produce a mis-trial. And I was determined to see 
that Troxell profited by no "hung-jury," if my knowledge of 
the men to be summoned could avoid manipulation of which 
the Judge, in this particular instance, might be counted upon 
to remain sublimely ignorant. I was busy with this task 
until a few days before the opening of the term, early in 
September; and, finishing my inspection and the inquiries 
that followed it, I drove around one afternoon to the school 
where Miss Shirley was enthusiastically teaching two score 
young Americans of alien parentage the essentials of good 
citizenship, and took her home in my car. 

While it had been her happy idea — and mine, too, for 
that matter — ^that this new phase of our friendship might be 
trusted, so to speak, to grow more or less spontaneously 
and with no other aid on our part than the kind of honesty 
we made so much of, the fact was that it hadn't progressed 
a bit farther than the stage at which we had first achieved 
it. Becky indeed had undoubtedly a new serenity and confi- 
dence ; but all I had to match this was a puzzled perception 
of her novel and entirely charming freedom, and the further 
perception that my perplexity, since it only contributed to 
my admiration, somehow also contributed to the freedom 
which I wanted her above all to feel. She held me, in any 
event, in complete subjection; and I couldn't, on the basis 
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of our vaunted honesty, think of approaching her in any 
save the manner which her new feeing for me seemed to 
demand. 

Redlander, true to form, had dropped out of sight, and 
was now on his way to Peru, where some of his numberless 
"interests" were located, and whence he would doubtless 
travel to any part of the habitable globe except Colchester. 

"A queer relation those two sustain," I remarked, when 
Miss Shirley had given me her meager information regard- 
ing the husband's present whereabouts, "I never before 
felt so sorry for Mrs. Redlander." 

"You didn't show it, I hope." 

"On the contrary, I fairly thrust it upon the poor lady. 
And why shouldn't I ? The coldness — if that's what you'd 
call it — is none of it on my side. I don't say I like her 
better than ever, for I can't match a boy's affection at the 
stage I have reached, and besides she won't let me, but I 
do find her immensely more interesting. Besides I've a 
tremendous debt of gratitude and no possible way, with her 
shy aloofness, of paying a bit of it." 

" 'Shy aloofness' " — Becky pondered the phrase. "She is 
tremendously sensitive, down under her thicK: husk, isn't 
she ? And she does sustain a queer relation with that nice 
Mr. Redlander — for he is nice, down under his own par- 
ticular husk. I've wondered about it a good deal, though it 
seems rather disloyal. But she does seem — ^you've not been 
there lately, and you probably wouldn't notice it, anyway — 
but she does seem rather upset by — well, by Mrs. Armiger's 
baby." 

"The finest thing in the world for her — ^I mean, for Mrs. 
Armiger." 

"Oh, she feels that, I think !" The girl referred, of course, 
to Mrs. Redlander. "And she feels it all the more be- 
cause " Becky looked at me, as the modem young 

woman will often look at a man, to see whether I was really 
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free to go along with her frankly, or perhaps only to see 
whether she was really free to take me. "What I mean is 
that the good lady never had any children of her own." 

That wasn't of course quite what she meant. "And, by 
denying herself that experience, you mean, she lost her one 
chance, long ago, of establishing a hold upon her husband ?" 

Miss Shirley nodded brightly. **Lost other things, too, 
presumably, which are no concern of ours; but lost that 
certainly. There he is, perfectly complacent and really as 
nice as you please ; and she can't, somehow, reach him." 

"Having, I dare say, early in life, practically refused to 
reach him." She colored a little but her eyes met mine on 
this with an amusing candor, and I remarked: "It struck 
me that she had probably made a mistake with him once 
and had never dared risk another." 

"Or, with her shy aloofness" — Becky's freedom had in- 
deed worked for expansion — "she had never ventured to 
undo it." 

"I dare say. But since she has taken to treating me in 
the same queer fashion, what I don't make out is what 
counts with her as a mistake in her dealing with me." 

"You don't know ! But I thought we had worked it oilt 
that her mistake was in not using her influence for you, in- 
stead of foi" Armiger." 

I slowed down the car for the sake of staring in greater 
safety into the face of my companion. "Do you honestly 
beHeve that?" 

"Why! It's reasonable, isn't it?" 

"The only thing that's reasonable to me is that the good 
lady will continue to disown me until I find some way of 
meeting the high requirements you have imposed upon me." 

Rebecca glanced ahead to make sure that my fixcid gaze 
was not endangering our progress out Charles Street, then 
looked at me with the new dignity that she had now always 
at command. "My dear boy, you're not at this moment 
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meeting any requirements whatever. Please attend to your 
steering !" 

If I could have supposed her capable of a deliberate in- 
tentional might have assumed that she must have realized 
exactly how such a little rebuff would have fascinated me ; 
but I couldn't venture to assume anything of the sort. She 
was simply herself ; ^nd if she was showing me more sides 
of herself than I had previously seen, she couldn't be blamed 
surely, I felt, if I found her in each new revelation more 
channing and— to my perplexity — more inaccessible. In 
any case, such progress as our new friendship had made 
was suspended, after this slight encotAiter, for the adequate 
reason that I didn't see her again for any personal talk 
before I entered upon the supreme test of my fighting 
ability in the trial of Howard Troxell. 

I had time and attention, of course, for nothing else from 
the moment I rose before Judge Edwards and moved the 
case of the People against Troxell. The firm of Cline, 
Cook and Armiger was represented by all three of its 
members and by numerous clerks; and, what lent the pro- 
ceedings even greater dramatic mterest for the crowded 
court room, old Porter Marshall occupied a seat beside his 
nephe\r at nearly every session of the court. He was a 
good fighter, though I could see now, face to face with 
him, that the two blows I had dealt him in making my 
charges and in winning the right to press them home had 
broken his spirit. He held his head as firmly erect as ever, 
but the hours he spent before the gaze of his curious and 
mostly hostile townsmen left him physically weary ; and at 
the close of each session of court he seemed to rise from 
his chair with a little more difficulty. 

The defense set out to get a stupid jury — which is never 
difficult — and, as I contented myself with making sure, 
tliere was no one on it who could be bought up, the average 
intelligence of the twelve men was not high. It was not 
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indeed high enough to assure me that Troxell's only defense 
would not appeal to them as entirely valid. He took the 
stand in his own defense on the second day after we had 
completed the jury; for the case against him comprised 
practically only the testimony of old John Blossom's former 
bookkeeper and of my expert accountant, backed by the 
books themselves. 

His deep voice had never been more impressive than it 
was in relating the story df the loans he, said he had made 
to Blossom ; and when he described the scene when the old 
man came to him and confessed his inability to pay the notes 
Troxell held, and asked his manager to pay himself in small 
installments from the funds of the company, and credit it 
on the notes, some of the jurymen appeared to feel the 
pathos of Old John's position and to look upon the former 
manager of the Cooperative Store with a kind of sympa- 
thetic respect. The crowd in the court room, too, was im- 
pressed, particularly when the notes bearing Blossom's 
name were identified and placed in evidence. 

Cline had handled the witnesses for the defense, and he 
said, "That is all, Mr. Trc&cell," with a wave of the hand 
that was not.a mere affectation of confidence in the case he 
had made out. 

There was a buzz in the court room, and it had to be 
quieted before I could ask the defendant the few essential 
questions I wished him to answer. The notes totalled one 
hundred and ten thousand dollars; the man was charged 
with stealing ninety thousand. They were duly credited 
with the payments he had made to himself; and the dates 
and amounts, as I saw at a glance, even tallied with the 
recorded items of the shortage on the books of the com- 
pany — for, of course, Troxell's attorneys had gone over the 
books after my charges were published. 

"These credits indicate," I saidj standing before him with 
the three slips of paper in my hand, "that there is still a total 
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of twenty thousand dollars unpaid on these notes. Do you 
wish the jury to understand that John Blossom still owes 
you twenty thou3and dollars ?" 

"Objection!" snapped Cline. 'The notes are in evi- 
dence." 

"Very well," I went on composedly. "Have you ever 
appeared as a creditor of Blossom?" The defense inter- 
posed another objection, but Edwards, on the bench, said 
he would allow that* And, when it was answered in the 
negative, I asked : "So, during more than two years since 
this unfortunate man went into bankruptcy, you 'have not 
only never presented a claim to the receiver for the twenty 
thousand dollars unpaid that you say you loaned him but 
have never intimated to anybody that he owed you this 
money ?" 

'it's entirely immaterial what he has intimated to any- 
body," Qine exploded. 

"You never told the receiver, Mr. Davidson, that Blossom 
owed you twenty thousand dollars? You never told me, 
when I was attorney for the receiver, that this old man 
owed you twenty thousand dollars? You never lifted a 
finger, did you, to get a penny of that money ?" 

"If you care to have me explain that " 

I didn't care to have him explain it; I wished only to 
offset the impression he had made upon the jury, and to this 
end I forced upon the torpid intelligence of the good men 
and true the obvious inference that he wasn't, as he sat 
there, at all the type of man who could be suspected of let- 
ting twenty thousand dollars go unclaimed if he had a legal 
right to it. 

He was indeed, as he sat there, far from the type of man 
I had first seen him to be, eight years before, when I sat on 
the stage of the theater and watched him during his cam- 
paign for Congress. His black hair had receded on his 
forehe&d, though the little waves still persisted, and it 
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was gray now about the temples ; and his face, and his body, 
were far too fat. The rather handsome line of his thick 
lips was gone; his mouth was coarsened. But what he 
showed above all was the real nature which, earlier, his 
abundant vitality had effectually concealed. I think the 
essential stuff that is in a man tends to show itself more 
and more as time wears him down; and, in any case, the 
essential stuff that showed now in this man was a moral 
fiabbiness which his rather forced arrogance failed to hide. 

Brushing through the shower of objections with which 
Cline beset me, I managed to present Troxell to the jury 
pretty much as I saw him; and, that accomplished, I fo- 
cused the attention of the twelve men upon the particular 
fact I waitted them to fix in their minds. 

The notes were dated on the 6th of December, 1906, 
the 3d of March following and the 9th of June after that. 
I made him observe these dates anew. "The last of these 
was dated the 9th of June, 1907. Are you quite sure that 
date is correct?" 

"Absolutely," the man boomed out in his impressive voice. 

"It wasn't drawn a year later, and dated back ?" 

"Certainly not." 

"You are willing to swear that this identical note I show 
you was drawn and signed by John Blossom on the 9th of 
June, 1907?" 

"He's answered that five times already !" Cline snarled. 

And Judge Edwards, with rather pompous gravity, re- 
marked: "We shall get along faster, Mr. District- Attorney, 
if you avoid repetition." 

There was a nervous snicker among the spectators, and 
I passed on to my only remaining point. No, Troxell as- 
sured me, no one knew of these notes except Blossom and 
himself. He was excused from answering whether he knew 
John Blossom's mental state at the present time — ^but I 
made sure that the jury knew it — and Edwards ruled that 
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he needn't, at the present stage of the trial, say whether he 
knew anything about Blossom's state at the time the notes 
were dated. **Since Blossom can't testify, you have nothing 
but your word to prove that these notes are genuine?" 

His pale face flushed, and he stared at me witi^ a kind of 
dumb resentment that lacked the dignity of an^er. But 
Qine, who had kept on his feet throughout the cross exam- 
ination, interposed with the gratuitous remark: "The 
notes prove themselves." 

"Thatisall, Troxelir 

The defense wanted to offset the impression I had cre- 
ated ; and Edwards permitted Armiger to lead the witness 
back over his testimony to explain such points as I had 
made appear incredible. It added a mild ^est for me to see 
Armiger actively arrayed against me ; but I asked no more 
questions of Troxell, and when they had closed their case, 
after calling several character witnesses who, from their 
local prominence, were calculated to impress the jury, I 
looked at my watch. There was half an hour before the 
noon recess. 

"I have only two witnesses. Your Honor. We can finish 
with them in twenty minutes, and sum up this afternoon." 

Cline, with his bulldog face, glanced at me with a slightly 
puzzled face, from his place at the table beside Porter 
Marshall, and I guessed that he was seeking a reason for 
my rather unexpected serenity; for, as it stood, he had the 
case won. 

"Call Edgar Feelmyer," I said. 

There was a rustling in the crowded room as the slight, 
bespectacled German took the stand. 

"What is your occupation, Mr. Feelmyer?" 

"I am an engraver," he answered. "An engraver and 
designer." 

"Where are you employed?" 
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**With the Poteet Engraving and Bank Note Company of 
Brooklyn." 

Qine was on his feet in an instant, his face flushed, but 
no one else in the court room save the Judge seemed to 
guess what was coming; and Edwards overruled his objec- 
tion. 

"Were you employed there in the year 1907?" 

Troxell's attorney, showing something like a panic, pro- 
tested against my leading the witness ; but I had of course 
no difficulty in getting from him the fact that he was and 
had been in 1907 foreman of the engraving department of 
this concern, and that it was a part of his work there to 
design the emblems used on the notes and other blank forms 
manufactured by his company. 

I handed him the last of the three notes introduced in 
evidence, and asked him whether he had ever seen it* before. 

Qine's face was purple, but in the midst of bis voluble 
objections the German placidly remarked: "I designed the 
emblem on that note." 

"You mean the picture in the corner?" I showed it to 
the jurymen, and some of them appeared surprised, on this 
second inspection, to discover that there was a little land- 
scape engraved on one end of the slip of paper. "When 
were these notes put on the* market?" 

"The first printing from that design was in October, 
1907. We made up some dummies — ^what you call samples 
— in October. They were all in my desk, those; and we 
sent out the first lot to the trade not before December." 

I took the note from the foreman of the jury, and showed 
Feelmyer the date. "Were any of those blank notes in the 
possession qfi any one outside your office on the 9th of 
June, 1907, when this note purports to have been dated?" 

"Not even so," replied the little man. "The design on 
that note was not at that time yet made." 

"So that at the time when this note purports to have 
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been dated the form it was written on actually didn't exist ?" 
"Actually," he composedly echoed, "it didn't yet exist." 
Cline threw up his hands, and went back t® his chair; 
and in the sudden collapse of the defense I took the liberty 
of remarking: "On the face of it, then, that note is a 
forgery." 

I called Mr. Louis Poteet, manager of the company, and 
had him corroborate Feelmyer, and the court took a recess 
for luncheon. The case might have been won by a hand- 
writing expert; but, having dropped a line fo Poteet soon 
after my election on the chance that he might help me out, 
I naturally used the more dramatic method of driving the 
fact into tihe dull intelligence of the jury that Troxell was a 
forger as well as a thief. The court room was in an up- 
roar as soon as the Judge had left the bench, and Magruder 
and a dozen lawyers who had. been following the case 
crowded around to congratulate me. As I passed out 
through the attorney's door I saw Troxell leaving in the 
custody of a deputy sheriff ; he walked with his head bowed, 
shuffling a little with his feet, all his spirit gone. And 
Porter Marshall seemed equally crushed and for the first 
time allowed Armiger to take him by the arm. 

There was, of course, only one decision for the jury; but 
in the afternoon, when we had summed up and the men had 
retired, I told Mack and Este, who had joined me in my 
qffice on the first floor of the court house,, that the jurymen 
would undoubtedly get another meal at the county's ex- 
pense, and this they did. In the evening when they reported 
neither Marshall nor Armiger was present. When the 
foreman rose stiffly and announced the verdict, "Guilty!" 
the crowd was with difficulty restrained from breaking into 
a cheer. 

Qine wanted to arrange for releasing Troxell on bail, but 
as Edwards had deferred sentencing the man until the next 
m^ornin^g he declined to consider any other matters in con- 
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nection with the case. I called the Sheriff aside, as the 
crowd left the court room. 

''McLaughlin/' I said, ''be sure you go through that man, 
and you'd better keep an eye on him to-night." 

The Sheriff, a phlegmatic giant, looked o^er at the white- 
faced Troxell standing beside a deputy, and nodded slowly. 
"He's lost his nerve, ain't he ? But that'll be all right. Mister 
Cadogan." He grinned a little, not unkindly, at the broken 
figure. "He'll git used to it. Ten years, likely? Huh?" 

"Not less than ten, if he isn't pardoned but." 

I went downstairs to the District Attorney's rooms, 
where my assistant, a man named Nelker, was busy answer- 
ing telephone calls. Half the population of Colchester, it 
seemed to me, having read the evening papers, were calling 
me up to learn the verdict, and, having heard it, to extend 
their congratulations. I told Nelker to say I was out, but 
the office itself was crowded for an hour. Among the others 
I was surprised to see Mr. Manson, my old teacher, who 
had been one of Troxell's victims. 

He was a quiet man, but he shook hands with me warmly. 
"I don't at all believe in vengeance," he said, giving me a 
queer little smile. "At least, I try not to. But, honestly, 
Peter, this day's work has done my heart good. There is 
such a thing in this world as justice.*' 

"I doubt whether there is," I answered gravely. "But the 
law does sometimes redeem itself." 

There wasn't much opportunity just then for intimate 
talk, but my expression arrested him. "You don't seem to 
take this as a personal victory, yet it's all your doing. And 
I can't believe you had any other desire than to see justice 
done." 

"Justice is a large word," I remarked. "It means a lot of 
things. I am sending that man to prison because that is 
where he belongs, but justice, as I understand it, will never 
overtake him ; he has had too long a start." 
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"He win hardly agree with you," Manson responded, tak- 
ing leave of me. "I saw him to-night. I think he believes in 
justice now, whether you do or not." 

Este and Magruder remained when the others withdrew, 
and I took them into liiy private office, leaving Nelker with 
three or four newspaper men who had dropped in. And 
when Jim Pike arrived he of course was admitted. The 
proprietor of the Times was already mapping out a plan to 
have me run for Mayor two years later, and Pike fell in 
with this at once. 

"You've got 'em all stopped, boy!" he exclaimed. And 
then, after a moment's thought, he said: "Do you know, I 
always had my doubts about that man Troxell." 

Este swore at him. "Everybody's wise enough when a 
man's been shown up. You put your money in, didn't you !" 

But the saloon-keeper appeared not to hear him; his 
mind seemed to be traveling back over the years for proof 
of the distrust which hadn't saved him. And as Este and 
Magruder resumed their talk, Jim turned to me and lower- 
ing his voice remarked: "You mind one day when you 
come down to my place and I asked you something about 
that TroxeH?" 

I shook my head; I had no desire to open up that old 
subject. 

Pike seemed puzzled at my failure to recall the incident. 
He scowled at me curiously, as though indeed he were 
somehow disappointed in me. "It was eight years ago. I 
know, 'cause it was the year my girl died. Now don't you 
remember?" 

"I was only a boy then," I explained. "And a lot of 
things have happened since, you know." 

"All the same," he persisted, "I ain't never forgot it. She 
worked for him, you remember, Ethel did. And you 

said Well, never mind, if you've forgot it. Maybe 

it's just as well! But Troxell wasn't above that sort of 
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thing. I knew him, Peter, damn him! And it might have 

been her, for all he'd have cared. And I You won't 

believe me, boy, but I didn't altogether trust him when I 
put my money in. 'Twas just my damn-fool greed that did 
it, and — and mebbe I got my come-uppance. But, all the 
same" — he rose from his chair and gave mc a grip with his 
large hand — "Troxell's got his, and I'm satisfied !" 

He lingered, on his feet, to join in the political discus- 
sion, and nodded and blinked his small eyes in agreement 
with Magruder's opinion that the victory over Dawson's 
machine would have to be followed up. 

But Este's shrill falsetto broke in upon this. "It's Mar- 
shall, not Dawson, that's done for. The old man can stand 
defeat at the polls, but he'll never come back after this 
day's work. He's only seventy-three, but he'll be ten years 
older to-morrow morning. All that held him up was his 
pride. I know; I've been closer to him than any man in Col- 
chester. And this trial has broken his pride. He didn't 
believe, deep down in his dirty soul, there was anything his 
money couldn't buy. But he knows it now, and he'll never 
come back." 

"Well," Pike remarked cheerfully, "Dawson can't do 
nothing without the Guaranty Trust Company behind him." 
He turned toward the door. "I guess there's a good chance 
for a new deal all 'round." 

I suddenly sprang to my feet. I had heard a cry in the 
outer office. And an instant later the door flew open with a 
crash, and one of the reporters burst in upon us. 

"He's dead !" the boy cried. 

I started on a run toward the rear entrance of the court 
house, which connected through a covered way with the 
Sheriff's office and the jail ; and, as I brushed passed Nel- 
ker, sitting white-faced at the telephone, I heard a confused 
sound of voices and caught the phrases — "In his' cell — 
killed himself — just found him — a pocket knife!" And 
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with a passion of baffled rage like the frenzy of a madman 
I rushed away into the presence of the Sheriff whose stupid 
good-niiture had allowed me to be cheated of the ven- 
geance that, all unknown to me, for years had been eating 
at my heart. 

XXXIII 

MAGRUDER and I talked it all over, two weeks later, 
sitting together before our camp fire up in the North 
Woods while the early autumn twilight gathered at the 
close oJF a day of hunting. Blodgett and Mack's brother-in- 
law were with us on the trip ; but young Janes, though we 
had been there but two days, must needs tramp off five miles 
to the country store where we had, left our car and pretend 
that he was expecting* mail. They sold at the store, without 
a license, a villainous brand of whiskey, and as Mack had 
rifled Billy's baggage and destroyed two quart bottles he 
found there, we had sent Blodgett along to make sure that 
Janes, with his frail physique, got safely back to camp. 
The guide, washing the supper dishes near the shack, a few 
rods away, was whistling a popular air of his youth — ^and of 
mine — ^and I had been booming out the doleful chorus, 
"Just tell them that you saw me" — with a gusto that went 
far to make up for my own, and the composer's, musical 
deficiencies, when I noticed Magruder's eyes upon me. My 
joyous abandon seemed to justify the suspicion that I had 
been trading at the store on my own account. 

"It's not the music — ^though that's bad enough," he ex- 
plained. "It's your manner. I've known you eight years, 
and this is the first time I ever heard you try to sing." 

"Didn't know I had it in me, eh ?" I gazed away toward 
a gap in the purple hills-where patches of salmon-color on 
the unseen clouds marked the resting place of the vanished 
sun. And, raising my voice again, I bellowed forth : " 'And 
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they will know the rest ! Just tell them I was looking well, 
you kno-o-ow I' I've a lot of things in me you never heard 
come out before. I tell you, Mack, I'm having the time of 
my young life, and I'm going to get a buck to-morrow if I 
have to stay up all night to land him. I'm off here, if 
you care to know, on the first real, sure-enough vacation 

I've taken since " I broke off and stared at him with 

an amused smile. "Do you know, I believe that man Trox- 
ell has been a weight on my mind ever since I first en- 
countered him." 

He seemed impressed. "A subconscious influence they 
call that, don't they ? It might very well be." 

"I don't know what they call it, but I know it's so. 
Wasn't I always as grave as a deacon ? A prig, that's what 
that Boykin person called me ; and, my Ggd, Mack, it's so ! 
Worse than that, I've been more or less of a brute. And 
all, really, because I insisted upon taking life with such a 
damnable solemnity. After all, I was only a boy, and I'm 
not much more now. I feel as though that cur had robbed 
me of my youth. I never dared let myself go. I don't know 
how they explain it, but I know now that I've been carrying 
that man like a weight on my mind all these years, and never 
knew it. I ran into him when I was too young. It can't be 
a good thing for a boy to have to grow up before his time. 
Anyway, it's been a damn bad thing for me !" I sat for a 
moment watching the smoke from my pipe drift off on the 
soft air and vanish in the gathering shadows. "I had to 
apologize to McLaughlin before I came away." 

"It was almost funny," Mack remarked. "You had that 
big Sheriff scared white." 

"I certainly was in a holy passion. I had been waiting for 
years, without knowing it, to reach that man, and there, 
at the last minute, he had slipped through my fingers. But, 
after all, I'm glad I haven't got to think of him in the peni- 
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tentiary. I want to forget him. Este said it once, and it's 
true, no man's worth hating." 

My friend studied me for a time with an jiir of intense 
interest. "Yet haven't you*' — he hesitated — "any regret 
for '' 

I looked at him. "For my part, you mean, in the poor 
devil's going off as he did ? No, I haven't any of that kind 
of sentimentality. I played fair. I should do it all again if 
I had to. I'm not posing as a model of virtue, but there is 

such a thing as decency. And I'm not so sure " I 

reflected a moment. "Yes, I fancy that Este has the right 
idea. We may be punished in the next world for our sins, 
though I doubt it. But it's the fools in this world that have 
to suffer. I've learned that much, anyway." 

Magrud^r turned to the plans already proposed for the 
next city campaign, and gave me to understand, guardedly, 
that Troxell's death might hurt my prospects. 

"Politics !" I exclaimed. "My dear boy, I'm a thousand 
miles from politics! Of course there'll be a reaction. I 
couldn't be elected dog-catcher this fall. But the voters will 
forget this tragedy in six months. I'll have a fair chance of 
being Mayor if I want to go after it, though I don't know 
that I'll want to. One thing I do know, however, I'm not 
going after it now. I'm going after the biggest buck in 
these hills. And if I thought you had any music in your 
soul, I'd go after that. I'm on a vacation, Mack, the first 
real one I ever took. And, do you know, I don't believe 
I'm ever going back." He looked . puzzled, though he 
understood me. "I'm off on a lark for the rest of my life!" 

I stopped abruptly, arrested by my own words, and my 
friend scrutinized me carefully. "Something does seem, to 
have been let loose in you," he admitted. "But I don't quite 
make out what it is." 

"Oh, as to that " I had bent forward with my elbows 

on my knees, staring at the ground, and I answered over my 
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shoulder carelessly. "That's my youth probably. Haven't 
I always been posing as a little old man!" And I added, 
half to myself : "Taking a vacation — off on a lark !" I stood 
up suddenly and looked down into his face. "I am off on a 
lark. Mack) The biggest kind of a larkl That buck has 
got to wait another year before I kill it. Fm off for Col- 
chester !" 

"Now!" He rose quickly and stared at me. 

"To-night ! If I get down to the store in time, I'll take 
Blodgett along to the railroad to bring the car back." 

He put his hand on my shoulder. "Are you crazy! What's 
your idea ?" 

I started toward the shack for my coat and toilet case. 
He joined me there as I began to throw in the articles I 
had scattered about. "But, my dear fellow, you can't do 
anything like that !" he protested. "I see what you're up to 
now. But you can't do it in that way. ^ You'll spoil every- 
thing." 

I ignored his words. "I'll take Billy along with Blodgett, 
so you won't have to worry about him." I slapped the bag 
together. "Good-byl Mind you don't get my buck by 
mistake 1" 

He walked with me to the edge of fhe clearing where the 
rough cart track left it to wander away through the forest 
toward the store. "It's all right, if you'd only be sensible !" 
he exclaimed. "But you're in no mood for anything like 
that now. You act like a crazy man. If you must do it, go 
and have a talk with Mrs. Redlander first." And, grasping 
my hand in the darkness that was already deepening under 
the great trees, he dropped into his old manner with me. 
"Don't spoil it all now by making a fool of yourself !" 

It was after midnight when I reached Seele)rville Junc- 
tion where I was to take the sleeper for Colchester an hour 
later ; and I wrote a telegram to Miss Rebecca Shirley, and 
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stood over the freckle-faced young telegrapher in the sta- 
tion while he sent it. It read simply : 

"I am going on a lark. You are going with me. I will 
call for you at the house at 4 F. M. Don't keep me wait- 
mg. 

The crowd at the station in Colchester appeared to find 
something diverting in my appearance as I left the train at 
half past two that afternoon, still in hunting togs and with 
a three days' growth of beard on my face, and hurried 
through the waiting-room. I dashed off in a taxicab to the 
old Saginaw Apartments for a bath and a shave and a 
chaitge of clothing! But the first thing I did on arriving at 
my rooms was to call up poor Madam Beran and order roses 
sent out to Charles Street for Miss Shirley. Nothing ever 
went quite so far with her, she had once told me, as roses. 

The little woman said she thought she had still some of 
the cards I had left in her shop for such use. But I said : 
"No, don't stop to look for a card. She'll know. And, by 
the way, send another dozen to Mrs. Redlander. You 
understand ? Your very best ! And they're to go at once I" 

I had walked out Charley Street many times but never 
with such impatience as now, yet never with such a sense of 
boundless leisure. My feet seemed impelled to run, yet I 
strolled along through the warm September sunshine as 
though I had all the afternoon before me. I met no one I 
knew, yet I had a ridiculous impulse to bow to every one I 
met; they all appeared to be so friendly. And J actually 
stopped and lost two or three precious minutes watching 
two little girls who were trying to lead a collie puppy on a 
string and had succeeded in getting the string tangled about 
the legs of one of them. Their delighted screams and 
laughter and the antics of the fat little dog seemed to me 
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in perfect harmony with the pervading jollity of this sunny 
day. 

Even the rambling old house, when I turned in to it, wore 
a friendly air ; and Robins — ^a new one 1 — ^when he opened 
the door couldn't, though he tried, convince me that he 
was not equally friendly. He was a portly man with a 
dark face that gave him some resemblance to a fat and 
rather stupid Chinaman. 

"Miss Shirley is not at home, sir!" 

I smiled at him unmoved. "Tell her, Mr. Cadogan. Tve 
an appointment with her." 

He blinked at me with rather less animation than an ox. 
•'Miss Shirley is out, sir, for the afternoon." ^ 

"Oh, very well 1" I said to myself ; and aloud : "Take my 
name to Mrs. Redlander." 

That moved him, though I couldn't see that it stirred him 
to anything resembling mental activity; and he led me to 
the open door of the drawing-room, and vanished. 

I naturally didn't remain there. I strolled through the 
intervening apartments to the morning-room, and stood be- 
fore one of the long windows there with my hands in the 
pockets of my coat and whistled softly the doleful tune 
to which Mack the evening before had taken exception. The 
rose garden at the back of the house had about finished its 
summer activity, but it couldn't, in the height of the season, 
have given me a more impressive sense than 1 now had of 
its beauty. Quite a long time passed, though I didn't par- 
ticularly notice it; I felt impatient yet, now that I was 
here, time had never seemed of less importance. 

At last I heard a voice, sharp and clear, speaking in a tone 
of slight irritation. "Very well, Perkins I — I mean, Robins. 
You needn't explain I" 

And I turned around to see Rebecca come briskly into the 
room. She was all in brown, in her hat and coat, with her 
gloves in her hand. As I af^roached her down the length 
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of the room she surveyed me with an air of composed and 
rather dignified expectancy. 

"What in the world were you doing at Seeleyville Junc- 
tion? I thought you were hunting. And why arouse our 
placid household with a telegram at 6 o'clock in the morn- 
ing ?" But as I caijie nearer her expression changed. "We're 
going for a ride, aren't we ? I suppose that is your idea of 
a lark.'* 

"I've come for you !" I said. 

The strange composure of my tone and the light in my 
eyes, as I stood before her, drove the color from her face: 
Yet when I immediately took her in my arms she qould only 
for a moment look up at me with her lips parted, breathing 
rapidly, and struggle in vain to find her voice. 

"We're going on a lark, my dearl And we're never com'» 
ing back from it I" 

"But, Peter! " She tried to thrust me away, but 

there was no strengfth in her hands. "You don't under- 
stand It's not this I don't want " 

"Look at me!" I commanded. She raised her eyes, but 
only to lower them again, and I laughed at her fondly. "The 
best and the bravest and the truest woman in the world !" 
I exclaimed. But when I tried to kiss her, and only put her 
hat awry, she suddenly hid her face on my shoulder, and, 
dropping her gloves, clung to me with a sudden rush of 
feeling that brought us at last, without speech, to that per- 
fect understanding we had so long sought in vain. 

And it was in this attitude, a moment later, that Mrs. Red- 
lander found us. She stopped in the open doorway behind 
Becky with the long, florist box in her arms. "If you think, 

Cadogan, that I want flowers " she had been sa3ring as 

she entered. But at sight of us she dn^ped her arms, and 
the box tumbled onto the floor at her feet. 

Miss Shirley looked around, with rosy cheeks and eyes 
aglow, and as we two met the gaze of the astonished old 
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woman it was Mrs. Redlander alone who showed any real 
embarrassment. She hid this immediately, however, and, 
glaring at me, exclaimed : "Heaven knows, young man, you 
were long eno«4gh in coming!" 

But when I laughed at her, an expression of bewilderment 
and pain passed over her face, and I did not realize the 
depth of feeling she was trying to hide until Becky, going 
up to her quickly, put her arms about her in what I am sure 
was the first embrace the woman had known in thirty years. 
And then, to my astonishment, Mrs. Redlander broke down 
and cried. They were still standing there, with the box of 
flowers on the floor between their feet, when my old friend 
raised her head and looked at me over the girl's shoulder. 

"You won't leave me even my pride ! You're too exasper- 
ating for words I But I always knew you'd come i" 


THE END 
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